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=== | Lord John Russell has taken, as tending to throw the final set- 


Tux latest report is that Lord Cowley has succeeded, and that | which Lord John carried as a resolution in 1835, and has never 


his success consists in having induced Austria to make the con- 
cessions required of her on the Italian question. 
If this be not true, the prospects of Europe are more oyer- 


clouded than ever. The course of France appears to be one of | may be amended in Committee. 


increased difficulty, and the explanations in the Monitewr prove 
the anxiety of the Emperor not to be misunderstood. He ex- 
plains, and waits, but does not neglect to prepare ; witness the 
promotion of two of the Colonels, de Chas*aguy and Gault, whose 
swords have at times been only too ready for services in which 
the Emperor did not need them. 

Nor is Germany hardly less enigmatical than France. Han- 
over, Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria are warlike it is true, but 
Prussia “draws it mild,” and on the Rhine there is sympathy 
for France. The Austrian and Prussian Ministers at Frankfort 
are reported to have almost come to blows in a contest whether 
the federal fortresses should or should not be armed and pro- 
visioned. But the last article in the Moniteur, reserved as it is, 
will not help the friends of Austria in Germany, and it will 
probably be answered by reciprocal menaces in the German 
papers. Austria herself may almost be said to be in line of 
battle from the Ticino to Trieste, from the Tyrol to Vienna. She, 
at all events, is preparing for the combat. While the pour- 
parlers are going on, the Armies manoeuvre and fight—on paper. 

In Italy there is a general movement. The youth of the 


country is eager for battle, amd the Piedmontese Government is | 


justly represented as the sole barrier between Italy and revolu- 
tion. Piedmont swarms with yoluntecrs, and the King has car- 
ried her available force up to 80,000 men. In the mean time 
we have outgrown the Papal question: the Pope, seeing that the 
sacrifice he made by demanding the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops bas not delayed one threatening symptom, has recoiled 
from his hasardous position, amd has bezged his protectors to 
remain. 

_ Now thinis by no means a pleasant state of things. Europe 
bed fag as on bayonets a vengeance. Trade in France 
is in an agony of si , and trade in England fears some 
great revulsion. If it be in the power of Ministers to tell us 
what it all means in plain phrases, will they be good enough to 
do so? Will they define the question? Will they tell us 
whether the questign is the regulation of Austria’s position in 
{taly in conformity with the demands of Europe, or whether it 
is the expulsion of Austria from Italy. Of course if Lord Cow- 
ley’s mission hag been snecessful, it enables us to look under the 
surface and to eatch a glimpse of the question. For Lord Cow- 
ley could never have gone to Vienna to propose the evacuation of 


Italy; and if he has sueceeded, his success must have been in | 


obtaining from Austria some concessions of her pretensions to 
“omineer iy og ether Italian states, some arrangement where- 
ees may ber true place in accordance with European 


[Wrrn Svurrrewent. } | the active portion of the mercantile body. There are principles 
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| two leaders upon whose union or division the result of Monday 


| tlement of the measure into the hands of extreme parties. Lord 
| Grey also protests against the proceeding by abstract resolution, 
| with the strong precedent against it in that ‘‘ Appropriation Clause ” 


been able to carry in any other form. Mr, Edward Ellice, the 
veteran consulting friend of the Whigs, also writes to his Coven- 
try constituents, deprecating a factious rejection of a bill which 


| In the meanwhile, however, Lord John’s resolution, declaring 
| that it would be inexpedient to interfere as Ministers suggest 
with the freehold franchise, and that the country will not be 
satisfied without a larger extension of the franchise, is a propo- 
sition that can scareely be negatived. There are few Liberals 
| who could deny it, some Conservatives who would affirm it, Yet 
| more Conservatives would endorse Mr. Locke King’s amendment 
} on the 10/, franchise, requiring that it shall be based on what 
the bill does not seeure—a bond fide tenure of property, the 
| dwelling alone to be substantively worth 5/. a year. Some Mem- 
| bers on the Conservative side have done what they can to disarm 
| these threatened attacks. The amendments proposed by Lord 
| Adolphus Vane are precisely such as we suggested in our own 
| first paper on the subject of the Ministerial Bill, with an addition 
| however much we eannot return the compliment of adopting. 
As we saw last week, other Members of the Conservative party 
are preparing to remove from the bill the threatened disfran- 
chisement ; and Mr. Disraeli himself has promised to introduce 
some more palateable enactments, if indeed he do not resort to 
| a course very like that by which Lord John Russell enabled Lord 
Stanley to revise his Indian bill—a reconsideration of the whole 
subject in the form of resolutions. While we write, it seems as 
if the uncertainty must increase to the very last. 
| The Reform agitation about the country may be regarded as de- 
| eisive of the public opinion of the country against the Govern- 
| ment bill. Not one meeting has been held to support it; while 
| from the South to the North there has arisen one universal cry 
| of condemnation. It is true there is much variety in the de- 
mands of these public mectings; some are for manhood, some 
for household, some for rating suffrage; but there is unanimity 
| in the expression of what they do not demand—and that is the 
bill of her Majesty’s Ministers as it stands. 


Through all the diversions which party uncertainties introduce 
| for the time, we appear to discern one tendency in the Honse of 
; Commons, and in the public, which'is by no means unsatisfactory 
— it is the disposition to adopt those conclusions which are the 
most distinct, those measures which are the most positive. Lord 
John Kussell’s Bankruptey and Insolvency Bill is a case in point ; 
it is a measure that contains much that is good, not a little that 
is questionable. It proposes to consolidate the whole of the 
Bankruptcy law, which now lies scattered in a score of statutes 
and many more ; to abolish the jurisdictional distinction between 
bankruptey and insolvency ; to abridge the immense expenditure 
and almost as costly delays which now attend proceedings for the 
recovery of debts; and, in short, to enact many amendments 
| whieh have already been adopted by the majority, or at least by 
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which Lord Chancellor Chelmsford has endeavoured to carry out 
in his Debtor and Creditor Bill; but his measure is feebler in its 
nature, and the Attorney-General has been compelled, perhaps 
not unwillingly, to accept the favour with which Lord John Rus- 
sell and the majority of the Commons have agreed to defer the 
committee on Lord John’s bill until the Lord Chancellor’s can be 
considered with it; Lord John’s passing the second reading in.a 
manner which implics the fiat of the representative Chamber, 
The church rates afford another instance. Mr. Walpole’s 
proposition for a compromise which seemed to us in many res- 
pects suited to the traditions both of the Church and of landed 
property in this country has been east to the winds; and con- 
servative opponents of Sir John Trelawny’s bill explained on 
the second reading of that measure, this week, why those at- 
tempts at compromise are now trampled underfoot. They ad- 
mitted that church rates have been misappropriated ; they al- 
lowed that there was a grievance in making a Dissenter, or even 


a member of the Church who had another place of worship to | 
support, nevertheless contribute to the parish edifice ; and they | 


virtually acknowledged that they would now consent to the 


compromise which Sir George Grey proposed only for the rejec- | 


tion of Conservatives; their tardy assent to the compromises 
which they formerly rejected, explaining the present impatience of 
the majority to settle the whole troublesome agitation by an abso- 
lute measure. 

This tendency is irrespective of party, and it assists Sir 
Hugh Cairns in carrying forward his Landed Estates Bill, not- 
withstanding the opposition of lawyers and of persons who 
dread any change lest it should introduce some complication into 
the family property, settlements, expectations, reversions, or other 
forms of interests, which grow out of land, as plentiful as 
weeds. 

The same spirit, again, prevented Mr. Williams from carrying 
his proposition to refer the Naval Estimates to a Select Com- 
mittee, although a larger issue entered into that question. Te 
showed that since the peace, including the estimates of the eur- 
rent year, we have expended 300,000,000/. on our Navy; and 
yet it is confessed, that we have not a suflicient floating force for 
the defence of our coasts in the view of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. To inquire into this constant growth of the expen- 
diture, with these unsatisfactory results, Mr. Williams would 
have laid the Estimates before a Select Committee. In bar of 
the motion, Sir John Pakington promised information, the result 
of a commission which he had appointed to investigate the state 
of the Naval administration. But the gravest objection of all 


was not forgotten in the debate—that to hand over the 
Naval department to the supervision of the Louse of 


Commons, would be to confound the department and the Le- 
gislature, and thus to weaken both ; subjecting the department 
to the complications of a Committee, and involving the House, 
through its Committee, in the responsiblities of a department 
which it is the special duty of the Commons to control. 


The debate on Sir John Trelawny’s motion for a committee to 
inquire into the Privileges of the Guards was not worthy of the 
subject. Sir John set forth very good reasons why a committee 
should be appointed ; but in a House where the Guards’ interest 
is so strong, his motion was very casily evaded by a string of 
speeches on collateral points, and not one grappling with the 
merits of the question. Defeated in an attempt to obtain a Se- 
lect Committee, we hope that the Member for Tavistock will 
work the question in committee of Supplp. It is not, at all 
events, contrary to royal prerogative to stop the supplics, 


As we anticipated last week, Pocrio and the Neapolitan exiles 
have been received in a manner which cannot be mistaken. 
They find a welcome from all Englishmen, without distinction of 
party. The first public step was taken by Lord Shaftesbury : he 
proposed some ‘national expression” of feeling should be con- 
veyed to ‘the honest and heroic men who had so many years 
endured suffering in a just and noble cause.” On this sugges- 
tion a committee has been formed, with Lord Shaftesbury at its 
head, at once to give the Neapolitan exiles a weleome, to supply 
such as need it with aid, and to speed such as desire it back to 
that part of Italy which is free to Italians, 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorvs, Monday, March 14. New Chancery Courts ; 
lor’s Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, March 15. Stade Dues ; Lord Malmesbury’s Statement 
Lord Chancellor’s Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, March 17. Montenegro; Lord Clarendon’s Question—Debtor and 
Creditor. Bill read a third time and passed. 

Friday, March 18. Isish Magistracy; Lord Londonderry’s Question—Water 
Colour Society ; Lord St. Leonard’s Question—Indian policy; Lord Clanricarde’s 
Question, 

House or Commons. Monday, March 14. Metropolitan Drainage; Mr. Tite’s 
Statement—Titles to Landed Estates Bill in Committee—Supply ; Mr. Williams’s 


Lord Chancel- 


-Grand Juries ; 


a 
Motion—The Twenty-sixth Native Infantry; Mr. Gilpin’s Complaint—Oaths 
Amendment Act Bill read a second time. ’ 

Tuesday, March 15. Morning sitting; Church Rates Abolition; Sir John Tye. 
lawny’s Bill read a second time, by 212 to 168. Evening sitting : ‘‘ No House,” 

Wednesday, March 16, Bankruptey and Insolveney ; Lord J. Russell's Bil] read 
a second time—Lunatic Poor (Ireland) Bill referred to Select Committee—Oaths 
Amendment Act Bill committed—Recreation Grounds Bill read a third time ang 
passed—Municipal Electiors ; Mr, Cross’s Bill committed—The Mutiny Bills reaq 
a third time and passed, 

Thursday, March 17. British Museum ; Mr. Gregory’s Motion— Privileges of 
the Guards ; Sir J. Trelawny’s Motion—Fire Insurances ; Mr. Sheridan's Motion— 
The state of the Navy ; Sir C. Napier’s Motion—Oaths Amendment Act Bill read a 
third time and passed. 

Friday, March 18, Reform Bill; Mr. Roebuch’s Suggestion—Thanks to Lords 
Canning and Clyde; Lord John Russell's Question—Civil Service Superannuation 
Bill committed. t 

CHURCH-RATES. 

At a morning sitting of the House of Commons on Tuesday, Sir Jonx 
TRELAWNY moved the second reading of his Church-rates Abolition Bij, 
Mr. Danny GrirrirH moved, as an amendment, a resolution pledging 
the Ilouse to a compromise. The supporters of the measure were for a 
compromise in 1856. Why not now? Mr. Stoney Hernerr was for g 
conciliatory measure of compromise, which he thought the House of 
Lords would accept. The question is not one exclusively between 
Churchmen and Dissenters. Bessie vote against them, as they would 
| against any other taxes, to avoid them. He suggested the plan already 
| embodied in Mr. Walpole’s bill, and rejected. At the suggestion of Mr, 
| Esrcovrt, the amendment, which he said could lead to no substantia) 
result, was withdrawn. 
| Mr. Beresrorp Horr then moved to defer the second reading to that 
day six months. All Dissenters are not in favour of abolishing church. 
rates. That object is confined to those who, like Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. 
Miall, ayow a desire to “ pull down’’—* pulling down,” says Dr, 
Wardlaw, “is an apostolic phrase”—the Church of England. Th 
Liberation Society, by newspapers, by pamphlets, by tracts, and by all 
the appliances used by agitators, had got up this factitious agitation. Hi 
had before him a handbill, which was circulated in many rural parishes, 
in which it was said, “ In large towns church-rates have long ceased to 
exist, and why should they be kept up in this parish?’’ Of course the 
words “ this parish” applied to every parish, and many a rustic would 
think what a clever man they had got in the parish, who could draw up 
such a placard. This was the kind of agitation that was going on. Mr, 
Derrpes said he had given up hopes of a compromise since Mr. Hadfield 
had said, ** We have got a majority, and nothing will satisfy us but e- 
tire abolition.” Yet he advocated a compromise. Church-rates hay 
been misappropriated. He would confine them to the maintenance of 
the fabric and the churchyard. He would give churchwardens power t 
levy a rate, and permit any one to exempt himself by presenting an op- 
jection in writing. Mr. Sruarr Worrrey followed the line of Mr, 
Hope. Lord Jonn Manners said the time for compromise was gon 
by, and then said he reserved to himself the right of discussing any 
further compromise that might be offered ! 

The only speakers for the bill were Mr. Ossorne and Mr. Grery- 
woop. The supporters of the measure were silent, because the debat 
Was one against time. 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 242 to 168 ; majority 74, 

Tiries to Lanpep Esrares, 

The House of Commons went into Committee on Monday upon the 
Title to Landed Estates Bill; and here the discussion on the principle 
and expediency of the measure was renewed. Mr. Matins put fortha 
series of objections in detail. The bill will not apply to copyholds, norto 
settled estates or estates held for lives. This diminishes its value. Ther 
are few estates with bad titles. ‘Those who have no flaw in their titles 
need not go to the court; those who have will not. Then the applica- 
tion of the bill to unencumbered estates is new. The working of the 
Irish act affords no experience. It is contrary to the principle of justice 
to make a judicial declaration in favour of one person in the absence of 
others interested. Yet that might happen under the bill. Unless you 
can abolish settlements you can never make the title to land as simple as 
the title to stock. A registry is to be established to register nothing, and 
the result of this measure will be only to incur expense. Mr. Hrapian 
supported the measure; and said he was no recent convert to its prine 
ciples. Mr. Bowyrr said the bill was only a palliation of the bad state 
ot the law of real property. He did not think the bill would be very 
useful. Mr, Haprrexp said the bill would not apply to small properties, 
would inerease expense and multiply the opportunities of fraud, Mr 
Watrote defended the measure; a task more fully performed by Sir 
IIven Carns himself. He said it was gratifying that so able a man as 
Mr. Malins had been reduced to minute criticisms. As to the principle 
of the bill being novel, why, it was introduced ten years ago in the 
Irish Court which was empowered to pronounce once and for ever 
whether a good title had been made out. It was said the bill 
does not apply to copyholds. It does not; because there is a kind 
of registry for copyholds. It is, however, a mistake to say it docs not 
apply to settled estates. ‘The bill will apply in all cases where trustees 
have power to sell. It does not apply to leaseholds. As a new experi- 
| ment, it was best to begin with fee-simple estates. At some future tune, 
| he hoped it would be extended to leascholds. Sir Hugh showed that 
great care had been taken to prevent wrong being done to absent parties, 
| and warned the House against the arguments of terror used by Mr. 
Malins. He also informed the House that the solicitors had approved 
the general principles of the bill. They do not desire that any etfect th 
measure may have upon their emoluments should stand in the way of I's 
adoption. He hoped to devise a plan of paying them ad valorem, m- 
stead of by length. That will be better both for solicitor and client 
Lord Joun Russe. expressed grave doubts as to the use that would be 
made of the new court; and asked why a new court is necessary. 51 
Hiven Cams said that the great evil at present is that after you hav 
ascertained your title at great expense and delay, if you subsequently 
wish to deal with your estate, you must undergo all the expense and de- 
lay again. If estates are sold in lots, every purchaser requires an ab- 
stract of the title. The Court will, in future, do it once for all. And to 
carry out the principle of the bill there must be a new court, or none at 
all, seeing that its business will be wholly different from that of any 
court in the country. The Judges should be more properly called ‘* Ju- 
dicial conveyancers.” Sir Erskine Perry said the chief merit of the 
bill was that it creates a new court. Mr. Matrys insisted that all the 
provisions in the bill would not prevent the springing up of a new crop 
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of complexity and difficulty. The measure having been defended by He explaimed in the House that this clause is intended to carry into effect 
Mr. Carpwett, the preamble was postponed, four clauses were agreed | the notice of motion given by Mr. William Miles, ; 
to, and the Chairmain reported progress. Dentor aANp Creprror. On the motion that the bill of the Lord Chan- 
Tur Navat Estates. cellor should pass, Lord Cranwortn moved the omission of the claus 
On a motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Wiiirams | touching official assignees. He said their retention would lead us 
back to the bad old state of things before there were oflicial assignees, Lord 


moved that the Naval Estimates should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee; alleging as a reason the increase of these estimates since 1835. 
Sir Henry Verney seconded the motion. This led to a discussion. Many a ; 
Members, among them Mr. Linpsay and Admiral Watcor, held that Tur New Cnaxcenry Covers. The Lord Cuanceitor has brought in 
a reference of the estimates to a committee would injure the public ser- | # bill enabling him to enter upon an arrangement with the Society of Lin- 
vice by taking the burden of responsibility from the Government; Mr. coln’s Inn for the building of new Courts. ‘The Society will construct new 


Bentinck and others objected to appointing a committee to conduct the — f = mm ORR CaPORTS pLOT iding a rent of 4 per cent on the outlay is 

val affairs of the country. | Secured to them as a guarantee for the loss of rents on chambers that may be 
nava oe . we ae : .| pulled down, To give this security the Lord Chancellor asks power to 

But although there was a pretty general objection to the proposal of | take 4000/7. a year from the Suitors Fee Fund for ninety-nine y Lo The 
Mr. Williams, nearly every Member who spoke insisted on the necessity | Lord Chancellor stro: gly depreeates th appropriation at the Su itor’s Fe 
of some inquiry. It is absolutely necessary, they said, after the state- | Fund to the execution of that magnificent scheme which « nt mpl ites the 
ments, “accusations,” Sir FRANCIS Barine called them, which have | building of courts for all the courts of law and equity on one site " To take 
been made against successive Boards of Admiralty. Sir Francis Bartna, | the Fee Fund for that purpose would be an improper application of money 
Mr. Osnornr, and Sir Joun PAKINGTON, gave instances of errors in the 


belonging to the Court of Chancery. 
calculations of Lord Clarence Paget. Sir Joun Paxkrneron said, that a ro 
minute inquiry into expenditure has been going on at the Admiralty for | reduce the duty on Fire Insurances. Nezatived by 112 to 102 
the last six months. He will, however, wait for no committee of in- | Tur Brivis Museum. Mr. Grecory moved for a Select Committee to 
uiry to answer the grave attacks of Lord Clarence Paget ; but will inquire into the reorganization of the British Museum, He gave a gt iphir 
| 


OVERSTONE and Lord Grey supported the motion, but on a division it was 
negatived by 38 to 23. The bill passed. 











Fire Insvrances. Mr. Surripan asked leave to introduce a bill t 


shortly lay upon the table a full statement of the appropriation of all | description of the congested state of the collection The marbles from 
moneys voted for dockyard purposes during the last eleven years, Mr, | Halicarnassus are in glass conservatories which deface the building; the 
OsRorNE said he should not be content with a return. He desired an op- marbles from Carthage are in cellars; the zoologieal collection is almost 

rtunity of proving how erroneous are the views of those who say t) 


useless, no specimen can be examined without displacing two or thye: 
5,000,000/. have been wasted. Lord Clarence Pacer protested against ti 


others; the osteological collection can only be studied at great in- 


the idea that he had attacked Sir Baldwin Walker; and declared that Sir peer “ t mee = - go ee ig 50 SUIS Se Was Sh gh 
Baldwin is wholly irresponsible for the shortcomings he had pointed out. th pees + Pon — = Of ae ¥ putes hed, and ma i ag gweene : m4 + but 
ay vas withdraw ; ac nos Ss not. made o it ; tuscum Treasure : wre Was muct difference 
The ame ndment . " ee . of opinion, and alth mug the Government did not object to the Cs maittee, 
Tur Priviteces or tur Gvarps. Mr. Grecory withdrew his motion, with the object of subn iitin an 


In a temperate speech Sir JouN TREI AWNY moved for a & lect Com- | amended form. 


mittee to inquire into the nature and effect of the privileges of the | [yp Navy. Sir Cuartrs Napier a eee : 
Guards. He drew attention in detail to facts which have recently been | dresaed by Sir Baldwin Walker to the Admiralty sinee March 1858. Thi 
placed before the readers of this journal, the Army rank, exemption from | led to a supplemental discussion on the state of the Navy. Sir Jory 


Colonial service, staff appointments, appointments to Colonelcies of Line | PaKrxGTon said it would be neither in accordance with precedent nor bene- 
regiments, precedence at courts-martial and in the field, and other pri- | ficial to the public service to produce the letters, This had great weight 


vileges over the Line. with the House, and the motion was negatived by 177 to 26 





The answers of General Pret, Lord Bury, Colonel Norru, and other | Murrroroirrax Drarnacr. In reply to : question from Mr. WitnrAiss 
defenders of the Guards’ privileges were, that the motion touched on the | Mr, Trre, as a member of the Me ropolitan Board of Works, stated what 
Royal prerogative ; that there had been a great deal of inquiry ; that the | progress has been made towards the drai of the metropolis. On the 
privileg: s have been diminished by the warrant of 1854; that the sys- | South side there ave two systems. One rts from Clapham the other from 
tem of exchanges enables the Line to participate in the privileges of the | Putney; both end at Deptford, and the sewage will enter the Thames at 
Guards; that the Line officers are not jealous of the Guards; that the | Erith. Contracts for the former have been concluded, On the N rt) Si 
Guards ought to have higher pay because they pay more for their com- | thers will bs th ce great sewers, all meeting at one point in th Lea, 
missions; that the Line regiments are unfit to garrison London, because | ¥"¢™ , — — nee Ean’ — s ( wen re -_ t} : an be vee , 
they getinto * serapes.”” Mr. Contncuam endeayoured to support the 1 oe “I “cage free - c i} ech oe ill he fini hod sae ' alee =" donlion 
motion, but he was cried down, | The whole will cost 3.000.000/.. The Bank of England has advanced t 


On a division the motion was negatived by 135 to 31, Uproarious money at 3} per cent. It will be paid off in thirty year 
cheers were raised by the victors. 
Tue Wepnespay Srrrine. 
A variety of measures were, for onee, advanced a stage on Wednes- 


| 

| Mownrenrcro, The Earl of CLanenpon, prefacing his question by a 

] 

| 
day morning. | deprecated that system of exciting insurrections in Turki 

| I 


speech on Montenegrin affairs, asked for papers on the subject. I 


to think that France and Russia had shown a spirit unfriendly te the I 
: ' 











Lord Joun Russevt’s Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill was read a | must lead to the dismemberment of Turkey ; and trust: rT 
second time, after a prelude of complimentary speeches from Mr. | plain that England will remain faithful to the poliey she is l 
Baines, Mr. Vance, Sir Frrvzroy Keiiy, Mr, Crawrorp, Mr Phe Earl of MALMrsnury did not seem ready to give th au 
Axnoyp, and Mr. I[rapiam. It is, however, admitted that amend- | the matter of the boundary has been amicably arran oo nae a1 
ments must be made in Committee. and serious differences with y pean rhe L “2H lary na been laid down by 

The Lunatic Poor (Ireland) Bill, brought in by Lord Naas, under- | COM™!SS pape ds 4 spony by wieke puis a : tl oem y of aden a bes hil 
went a damaging criticism from the Irish members; it was read a se- ae poe hap tt ge ee th “ -apelte a "dese “ cat aie : 
cond time; but the Government yielding to pressing suggestions, re- | that Near “wreshecsmenny: Mi tipt2te Pepapcncctin piecs am Maem neetn Gian p 
ferred it to a Select Committee. liticians, and that the ery about nationaliti sand matters of that sort, which 

Mr. Bovverre carried through Committee a bill to amend the Oaths may excite the imagination, but which have no foundation on real political 
Act of last session. In that act the form of the declaration made by | wisdom, has ro effect upon u We consi he integrity of the Otte 
Quakers was per incuriam altered, and words were inserted to the effect | empire as important to the welfare of Euroy dtothe prevention of fut 

disturbances and wars ny port of the public law of nations which has ex- 


that the Quakers undertook to defend her Majesty and the succession to | ¢ b vd t 
the throne. Mr. Bouverie proposes to restore the original form. Mr. | isted since the Treaty of Vienna, 


Srooyer, Mr. Bentinck and others objected to this; but the good | Srapr Dui In reply to a question from Lor 





sense of the Committee prevailed, and the change was agreed to. | MALMEsnuny stated wh t has been done respecting the St Duos. Notice 
The Municipal Flections bill went through Committee. A curious | was given to Hanover in August to terminate th treaty in accord with a 
point arose. Mr, Vernon Sura said clause 18 abolished the system of | report of Parliament. It has been duly ac hnowtes ed nd therefore . ind 
- _ “ fee o Teapges = Bat det roe ho re ilmes ) ras in 
voting papers hitherto used at municipal elections, and would assimilat« | perfer + 5° 1 from he, ‘had Bu nt I. ; | I P 7% ni . +} 
. . . : : . ’ ver 1} ( ut iad a conversation wi our fen, whi } 
the proceedings in voting to those at Parliamentary elections. Now he | atts 7 hee - ‘a . 1 ; aid ; i : pa “ame ted “ye ote tin > tl 
. . . ie een m — . titer remarket iit he eould addu lene ag t TEER Tay ! 
yma og the —, : yaa paper s is generally approved. Mr. treaty unknown to the House of Commons. Lord Malmesbury declined 
re the father of the bill, explained. — a a ‘ eal postpone the notice, but said he would withdraw it if Count Platen’s evi 
The system of voting pape rs as it now cxists, 1s open to very greata use. | dence refuted that given to the Hou e of Common Subsequ nily t} 
In the neighourhood of the voting places there is generally a committee | }fanoverian Government took advantage of an ¢ xpression in a despatch ar 
es belonging to some of the ¢ mididates, and, on pretence of « nabling the construed it into a suspension of the notice, That construction Loi 
voter to fill up his voting paper, parties get the voter into this room, and | Malmesbury resisted, and after a controversy Count Platen admitted tl 


either induce him to fill up the paper according to their wishes, or, by some | j¢ the notice was not good in August it was good on the 10th Decemb 
misrepresentation, to strike out the names which he has inserted, and insert | p46 question is one of considerable difficulty. | Hanover has imposed charg 


o- _( This annonnes vent er received with eae “* Hear, hear . which she should not have imposed ; and those charges should be moditic« 
} ma ers on the Opposition sic of the House.) if p esible, by dipl matic means, If the negotiation fails all the pape 
he clause was retained. shall be laid on the table. 


Tue Reronm Bit. Mr. Disraeli has placed on the paper the amedment Tue Twenty-sixti Native INPANT RY. Mr, Ginvin drew the atte ! 
© promised last week. It is in the following form tion of the lou eto the destruction of the Twenty-Sixtl i 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,—In Committee on Representation of | at Ujnalla, — Phis re giment was disarmed, While in canton 
the People Bill, to move the following Clause Meer in July 1857, the Sepoys killed two oflieers, and m ; 
(Reserving option to present owners in boroughs to vote for the county if | Were pursue land captured by Mr. Cooper, a magistrate; and he ha the 
they prefer to do so.) all shot at once without trial Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Montgomer, 
Provided always, That any person who at the passing of this Act shall be | @ppr ved of this deed. Mr, Cooper has published an ac ount | _it in a beok 
entitled to be registered as a voter for any county in respect of his ownership | and has gloritied his own achievements in a manner that is indefen siblc 
ot any freehold, copyhold, or leaseh« ld “interest in property situate within Mr. Gilpin severeiy censured, not only Mr, Cooper, but ou Joh Lawren 
the limits of any borough, shall, in case he shall think proper to claim the | and Mr. Montgomery, and asked a censure from Lord St inley. lhe wa 
same, according to the provisions hereinafter contained, have the option to | supported by Gen ral Thompson. Lord Stannry regretted the indiseri- 
be registered in respect of such property for the county within which such | Minate execution ¢ f the men, but showed that they were guilty of mu 
borough is situate ; but, in order to be so registered, such claim must be sent | and mutiny ; that Sir John Lawrence thought a severe pu lishment wot 
in to the overseers of the parish in which such property shall be situate not | act as an ¢ xample, deter other disarmed regiments, and save lives; for | 
later than the twenty-fourth day of July in the year next but one following the regiment escaped they would have joined the insurgents and other regi- 
the passing of this Act; and after such claim shall have been once made and | ments might have followed them, At this distance of time we are hardly 
admitted for such county, the claimant shall be incapacitated from ever | fair judges of the feelings of the men engaged in such a conflict, and | 
claiming to vote for such borough in respect of the same, or in respect of his | hoped the House would pass over the transaction with that silence whi 
ownership of any other freehold, cnnphata, or leasehold property in such | is sometimes the most judicious comment. 
borough, 80 long as he shall continue to hold the qualification in respect of SEs = —— 
whieh he shall have so claimea to vote for the county as aforesaid. 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 

Public mectings continue to be held on the question of Reform. In 
the metropolis, there was another gathering in Hyde Park on Sunday. 
{t had no character of importance. The same may be said of a torch- 
light meeting in “ the Britannia Ficlds,” Islington. Here there was a 
great crowd, and much Chartist oratory was dispensed. Southwark has 
called its Members to account. Mr. Locke will oppose the bill. Sir 
Charles Napier, while disliking the bill, would not pledge himself to vote 
against the second reading. Southwark is for manhood suffrage, An- 
other meeting has been held in Finsbury. Mr, Cox, M.P., and Mr. Elt, 
were the spokesmen. Mr. Cox denounced Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston as no reformers, and assured the meeting it was no pleasant 
thing to sit below the gangway in the House of Commons to represent 
the people, and there to be sneered at and scorned by the sons and ne- 
phews of dukes and lords. But he is not to be disconcerted by aristo- 
cratic taunts, and it is his determination to tell Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston that neither the one nor the other will ever become the 
Minister of this great country unless the full rights of the people are 
fairly, properly, and honestly granted. ‘The mecting voted for manhood 
suffrage. A similar gathering has occurred in Marylebone. It was at- 
tended by Sir Benjamin Hall. A meeting at Woolwich, attended by the 
Members for West Kent, Alderman Salomons, and Mr. Angerstein, passed 
resolutions against the bill, and were of opinion that “ no reform bill 
could be acceptable to the country unless it extended the franchise to 
large masses of the working classes now deprived of political rights.” 

In the provinces, the reform gatherings have been numerous and full 
of spirit. The opinions as to what a Reform Bill should enact differ. 
Many are for manhood, some for houschold, some for Mr. Bright's suf- 
frage. All are for the ballot, and all against the Government bill. Tlos- 
tility to the bill indeed is the chief characteristic of these public proceed- 
ings. A list of towns where meetings have been held will show the extent 
of the agitation. It comprises Manchester, Preston, Huddersfield, Not- 
tingham, Guildford, South Shields, Derby, Gravesend, Worcester, Here- 
ford, Bolton, Chester, Halifax, Bath, Colchester, Stockport, Rochdale, Car- 
lisle, Leicester, Chatham, Horsley, Brighton, Great Yarmouth, Bristol. 

At Manchester Mr. George Wilson presided over a meeting of 4000 
persons in the Free Trade Hall. His speech was an attack upon the 
aristocracy. Mr. Henry Ashworth of Bolton said — 

He did not know how the House of Commons or House of Lords might 
stand in what was called the black book now. But there was a black book 
published some time ago, from which it appeared that out of 360 members of 
the House of Lords, upwards of 300 were receiving grants, or pensions, or 
privileges, or church preferments, or something, which amounted to between 
two and three millions sterling perannum. (Cres of *‘ Shame !’’) He won- 
dered if a reformed Parliament would consent to that. (Cries of ** No !’’) 
They need feel no surprise that the members of the House of Lords should 
eall out * Revolutionary.’’ The reformers wanted to sce the people who 
contributed 70,000,0007. annually in taxes have some voice in the national 
expenditure, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Watkin, Mr. Samuel Pope, Alderman Heywood, and Dr, Watts 
were among the other speakers. Dr. Watts said— 

The preamble of the Government Bill ought to ran thus—‘* Whereas James 
Taylor, of Birmingham, and Richard Cobden, of Midhurst, some years 
ago promoted freehold land societies and building societies, with a view to 
the purchase of forty-shilling freeholds, and thereby to influence the county 
representation ; and whereas that system has gone on until the representa- 
tion of some counties has been altered, and if the system be continued the 
representation of others will shortly be altered ; and whereas such a result 
is and must be very detrimental to the influence of the ruling county 
families and the landed aristocraey—be it therefore enacted,” e. 

Laughter.) That was the great object of the Bill, let Mr. Disraeli try to 
disguise its object or alter its provisions as he would. 

At Bath Sir Arthur Elton and Mr, Tite were the chief speakers. Sir 
Arthur uttered a discriminating criticism on the bill of the Government. 
He said there were some things in it to praise ; but he asked for the 
ballot and a large extension of the suffrage to the working classes. 

He wished the influence of the working classes to be more felt in the 
House of Commons than it was at present. At the same time, it was not 
fair, as some persons had recently argued, that the political interests of the 
aristocracy and middle classes should be extinguished. For this reason he 
was in favour of the principle of representation of the minorities of large 
constituencies, whether in town or county. (.4pplause.) 

At Hanley in the Potteries Mr. Ricardo, the borough Member, said 
the country must have no half measure. The Government must be 
turned out. They had had the impudence to bring in a bill for the 
representation of the people in which the people were left out. The bill 
had all the fault of the old system, without any amendment whatever ; 
and it had one capital fault never to be forgiven—namely, that it most 
carefully, most deliberately, most insolently excluded the working- 
classes altogether. 

The Brighton meeting was very spirited. The Mayor presided; Sir 
George Pechell and Mr. Coningham, the borough Members spoke against 
the bill. Mr. Coningham said— 

** The innovations of the Tory party are not merely confined to the con- 
stitution. They have commenced an attack on the English language— 
(Laughter)—for, after proposing to disfranchise the freeholders—the en- 
lightened proprictors of the forty-shilling freholds, numbering something 
like 100,000 men—the leader of the House of Commons has the effrontery 
to come down and say that he does not intend to disfranchise, but only to 
disqualify, certain voters. (Laughter and cheers.) Sir, it is high time this 
Tory perry, that seems to think it has the monopoly of all the intelligence 
as well as a large portion of the wealth throughout the country, should go 
toschool. (Laughter.) Itis very clear that they are behind the age—that 
public opinion out of doors has made such rapid strides that even the House 
of Commons, Liberal as it is, compared to the House of Peers—is still 
behind and has not yet kept pace with that public opinion out of doors ; and 

[ feel convinced that ifthe popular element were fully and fairly repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, so far from conducing to the injury of the 
real interests of the country—not the vested interests, perhaps, gentlemen 
—it would largely contribute to the prosperity of the country, that you 
would see the Legislature of this country. Do you not see letters from 
eminent members to their constituents raising the bugbear of a threatened 
dissolution > Do you believe, gentlemen, that the Tories dare dissolve on 
the Reform cry? No, not for their lives. Why, gentlemen, I assert that 
if they dare to dissolve on such a question as that, they would have a Reform 
Parliament such as England has never seen since the time of the Long 
Parliament. Do you suppose that the English people are degenerating or 


have degenerated, that they are to be bamboozled by false pretences such as 
these ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer the night he brought forward his 
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Reform Bill ventured to taunt the Liberal party with not having answered 
He said, if we were to have a readjustment of members to population, that 
the countics, quoad population, were entitled to a far larger pene of repre. 
sentation. But he forgot, Sir, that it is property—the great landed ro« 
prietors—and not the population, which is represented in counties. [t jg 
an attack upon property, gentlemen, to propose to disfranchise the free. 
holder—and this from the Tory party! (Laughter.) But when the Tories 
take it into their heads to commence innovation they are generally reckless 
in their proceedings, so long as they can serve party purposes; and it is to 
serve their base party purposes that they have undertaken to bring forward 
such a scheme as this, I say the honour of this country will be seriously 
compromised if you do not put a stop to these things, and nothing short of 
turning Ministers out will satisfy the public indignation. (Cheers.) 

At Halifax Mr. Frank Crossley showed up the probable operation of 
the clause lowering the county franchise. 

It proposed that the qualification should be in land or buildings, Noy 
they knew something of what land and buildings would doin Halifax, They 
knew how every furm in the borough had been taken up and divided inty 
10/. qualifications, how clergymen by some mysterious mode had become 
partners with milkmen—(/avg/ter)—and how the revising barrister had 
passed all these claims as good, though he very much doubted whether some 
of these clergymen had ever seen the farms, or ever shared in the profits 
of the milk-dealer, The wording of the existing Act was, that the qualif. 
cation should consist of land and building, and it had been held that a cow. 
shed was a sufficient building, but the Bill now before Parliament proposed 
that the qualification should be in land or tenements, and there was no- 
thing to prevent a landlord cutting up his land nominally into 107. allot. 
ments, and entering his butler, coachman, footman, bailiff, or friends as 
tenants. It did not follow that they would ever pay the rents; all that 
would be necessary was that they should become good pillars and posts, 
voting as they were told, and saying nothing about it. Mr. Bright's pill 
took care to prevent this by providing that in the ten-pound county fran- 
chise there should, not be less than six-pound valuation in tenements, 
(Cheers.) 

At Hanley, Mr. Ricardo, M.P., remarked that the bill added a ney 
argument to the list in favour of the ballot. 

Dockyard labourers are to be disfranchised, because they are made to yote 
against their consciences. Every argument which applies to them would 
apply to all classes of workmen, (“‘ Hear, hear!” and cheers.) The voting 
paper scheme will fall to the ground on account of its own innate stupidity, 
They must never rest until they had the ballot. (Lowd Cheers.) } 

Liberal demonstrations have been held in Stirling and Leith, and we 
shall probably hear of more from Scotland. 

In Ireland a great meeting of the opponents of the Government bill has 
been held in the Rotunda. The conduct of the Government is declared 
to be disrespectful to Ireland. The ballot, a lower qualification fo 
lodgers, and a larger extension of the suffrage is demanded. They ob- 
ject to voting papers. 

While these meetings have been held two important declarations haye 
come from other quarters. One from Lord Grey in a letter to Lord El- 
cho, first published in the Glode ; another from Mr. Edward Ellice to 
the good folks of Coventry. Lord Grey's letter is as follows— 

** Carlton House Terrace, March 12. 

**My dear Elcho—On thinking over our conversation of yesterday it has 
oceurred to me that there may be some advantage in my expressing to you 
rather more fully than I then did, and in writing, my opinion of the reso- 
lution which Lord John Russell has given notice that he will move as an 
amendment on the second reading of the Reform Bill. 

*T think this resolution highly objectionable, and I deeply lament his 
having determined to move it as well on account of the public evil it hasa 
tendency to produce, as from the regard I have for so many years entertain- 
ed for him. The question of Parliamentary reform is fast getting intoa 
state very dangerous to the country ; it seems to me, therefore, to be the 
duty of all public men to give their best assistance towards settling it, and 
at all events strictly to abstain from using it for the purpose of party war- 
fare. But if the settlement of the question is the object they have in view, 
I cannot understand how the party opposed to the Government can doubt 
that they ought to agree to the second reading of the bill that has been in- 
troduced. It is true the bill is a bad one, and I certainly could not vote for 
its passing in its present — >, But it contains provisions for creating new 
rights of voting, for partially disfranchising some places that now return 
members to Parliament, and for enfranchising others. The principles, — 
more or less extensively, are those on which any possible reform bill must 
be founded, so that amendments which the committee would have full power 
to introduce into the bill, as coming within its original principle, might 
bring it into any shape that might be thought right—even into that recom- 
mended by Mr. Bright, if his views should unfortunately gain acceptance. 

** Hence, if the second reading were agreed to, all who disapprove of any 
of the present provisions of the bill would have the opportunity of proposing 
others in lieu of them. Were this course followed, the house and the coun- 
try would be enabled to form a fair judgment on the several schemes that 
might be brought forward, and the discussion of these could not fail to 
throw much light on the question (at present so obscure) as to what 
changes in the constitution are practicable, and really desired by the 

yublie. 
ee But instead of allowing the bill to be thus considered in detail, Lord 
John Russell will invite the House of Commons to get rid of it by a resclu- 
tion condemning it on account of defects which, granting them to be as 
great as they are alleged to be, might still be removed in the committee. 
‘The resolution is to declare the opinion of the House, ‘That it is neither 
just nor politic to interfere in the manner proposed in this bill with the free- 
hold franchise as hitherto exercised in the counties of England and Wales; 
and that no readjustment of the franchise will satisfy this House or the 
country which does not provide for a greater extension of the suffrage 1" 
cities and boroughs than is contemplated in the present measure.’ Tl 
importance of the first part of this resolution is taken away by the an- 
nouncement that the Government intends to modify the part of the bill to 
which it relates. The second is more material. “Its effect would be to 
pledge the House to some unknown extension of the suffrage in towns, § 
that it may be supported by persons holding every variety of opinion as t 
what the borough franchise ought to be, from those who think that it should 
be very slightly altered, to those who go to the full extent of advocating 
universal suffrage, with Mr. Ernest Jones. ; 

“A majority in favour of a resolution of this kind might succeed in over- 
throwing the existing Administration, or in compelling it to dissolve Parlia- 
ment (the last in my opinion would be a great misfortune at the prese'' 
moment); but I am totally at a loss to see how it would conduce to the sate 
settlement of the difficult question of reform. Suppose that a majority 1 
favour of his resolution led to Lord John’s being himself raised to the office 
of Prime Minister, either immediately, or after a new Parliament had been 
elected—is there the slightest chance that he would be more fortunate than 
his predecessors in finding a concurrence of opinion in favour of his own 
views; If he were to propose a five-pound rating franchise, for instance’, 
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he must of course reckon upon the opposition of the Members. who support 
the present Government, and also on that of Mr. Bright, and those who 
share his views. He would also most probably find it necessary to propose 
a much more extensive disfranchisement of small boroughs than the present 
Government recommend, and on this point likewise he would encounter a 
great conflict of opinion which would be very difficult to deal with. With 
these obstacles in his way, there is little probability that he could carry a 
measure even through the House of Commons, much less through both 
Houses of Parliament. All therefore that we should gain by the move 
would be the disturbance produced by a change of Government and pro- 
bably by a general election, together with a great increase of the difficultics 
of this already difficult question, by making it the subject of a party battle, 
and influencing men’s passions with regard to it. ; 

“ ] must add, that stopping the pate of a bill by voting a resolution 
in favour of some abstract principle which might be embodied in elauses 
and moved in committee, is a course which has not very often been pursued 
by the House of Commons, and never I believe with advantage. There are 
only two eases strictly in point that Lean remember, One was the resolu- 
tion, carried by General Gascoyne in April 1831, the object of which was to 
defeat the first Reform Bill, by declaring the opinion of the House that the 
total number of Members returned for England and Wales ought not to b 
diminished. The other was the celebrated resolution carried by Lord John 
himself in 1835, which declared that no measure upon the subject of tithes 
in Ireland could lead to a satisfactory and final adjustment, if it did not en- 
body the principle of applying the surplus property of the Irish church to 
general education. Both these resolutions afford, I think, warnings of 
what ought to be avoided, not examples to be followed. The first was uni- 
versally condemned at the time as a factious proceeding; it led to the im- 
mediate dissolution of Parliament and the signal discomfiture of its authors. 
The second (in which I have never ceased to regret that, much against my 
own judgment, I was induced to concur) was so far successful that it stopped 
the progress of Sir RK. Peel's bill relating to Irish tithes, and overthrew hi 
Government, but it pledged the House of Commons toa principle of legisla- 
tion to which it was unable to give effect. It delayed the passing of any 
Irish tithe bill for three or four years, keeping up in the meantime a most 
mischievous struggle and agitation, and in the end the House was compel- 
led to abandon the principle it had declared, with no slight discredit to it- 
self and to the party on whose advice it had acted. I ean anticipate no 
better result from the move now contemplated ; I hope, therefore, that th: 
resolution which is to be moved will be resisted by yourself and others, who 
prefer the interests of the country to those ofa party. In your place I 
shouldcertainly vote against it, even though I concurred in the principl 
set forth in the resolution, and were prepared to support them if brought 
forward in the proper form of amendments in the committee on the bill. 

“ [ have no wish to coaceal the opinion I entertain on this subject—on 
the contrary, I should be glad to uave it known; you are, therefore, quite 
at liberty to make what use you please of this letter.—Yours very truly, 

“ The Lord Elcho, * Grey.” 

The letter from Mr. Edward Ellice to his constituents at Coventry is 
dated March 9. Mr. Ellice describes the crisis as one of no ordinary 
difficulty, and says he intends to remain unfettered. The bill in its pre- 
sent shape isa very bad one. He objects to the disfranchisement of tree- 
holders, to the tampering with borough boundaries, to the voting papers. 
He approves of the transfer of seats and the “ great object of securing 
the 10/. voters in counties.” 

“ But there is one reason especially why I withhold my absolute con- 
demnation of the Bill. It secures their franchises—threatened by former 
projects of this description—to our freemen, and provides a_ special regis- 
tration for them—to a certain extent an admission, and therefore con- 
firmation, of the principles on which their franchise is founded. . 
What, then, are the objections beyond those I have stated to the Ministerial 
Bill? The limited disfranchisement of small boroughs, and the maintenance 
of the borough franchise at 10/. On these points my opinions have always 
been frankly stated to you, and I see no reason for changing them. I should 
have preferred a larger disfranchisement ; and when the time has arrived, 
as it must arrive, for lowering the borough franchise, I should infinitely pre- 
fer giving the franchise to all resident householders paying rates and tax 
than to either a 5/. or 6/. rental, proposed in Lord John Russell’s last two 
Bills. We shall then have a settlement on principles which may be perma- 
nent. According to my judgment, a rental and rating franchise cannot be 
effected, from the different principles of rating in different towns. But | 
frankly admit my doubt whether the time has yet arrived for the establish- 
ment of a houschold suffrage.”’ 

The case must be decided on other grounds. The bill ean be carried 
with “our consent.” If carried, and amended, it will be so much 
gained. If rejected, there will be either a dissolution, which he thinks 
improbable, or the Government will change hands. 

**In the case of a change of Government we shall have the same propo- 

sals of Reform repeated as were made in 1852 and 1854, including, probably, 
the disfranchisement of our freemen, on some abstract principle of uni- 
formity, without the least chance of the authors of the bill being a t 
carry them ; and an obstruction—while the discussion and agitation it will 
excite is going on—of all useful measures of social amelioration and im- 
provement. I say the least chance of their being able to carry them from 
some knowledge and experience of the state of parties.”’ 
_ He will, therefore, be inclined to vote for any amendment condemn- 
ing what he objects to, thus giving the Government the option of pro- 
ceeding with the other clauses if the y please; and to vote for the second 
reading with the intention of expunging the objectionable clauses in 
Committee. 


m FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 

_ Nothing has occurred within the last week that throws any certain 
light upon the situation of Europe. The same uncertainty prevails with 
a rather augmented force since the publication of the followimg article in 
the Monitew: of Monday. 

‘A portion of Germany presents, at the present moment, a spectacle 
which saddens and astonishes us. 

** A vague indefinite question, which touches upon the most delieate pro- 
blems as well as upon the highest interests, suddenly arises in the political 
world. The French Government sees therein a subject worthy of examina- 
tion and the duty of being on its guard. It only occupies itself with the 
alarming situation of Italy, with a view to its solution, in concert with its 
allies, and in the interest of the peace of Europe. Is it possible to show a 
more sincere desire to unravel difficulties pacifically, and to anticipate com- 
plications which always result from a want of foresight and decision ? 

Yet a portion of Germany responds to this most calm attitude by the 
Most inconsiderate symptoms of alarm. On a simple presumption, which 
nothing justifies and everything rejects, prejudices are aroused, mistrust is 
Propagated, popes are let loose, a sort of crusade against France is 
posesned in the Chambers and in the press of some of the states of the Con- 
ederation. France is accused of entertaining ambitious views, which she 

disavowed, of preparing for conquests of which she does not stand in 
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need ; and attempts are made by caiumny to frighten Europe by imaginary 
aggressions, of which not even an idea ever existed. : ; “ 

** The men who mislead German patriotism in this manner are out of 
date. Of them it may truly be said they have forgotten nothing and learnt 
nothing. They went to sleep in 1813, and they awake after a slumber of 
half a century with sentiments and passions wrapped up in history, and 
which are a contradiction to present times; they are visionaries who wish 
absolutely to defend what no one has an idea of attacking, 

* If the French Government was not convinced that its acts, its prinei- 
ples, and the sentiments of the majority of the German people gave a denial 
to the suspicions which have been attempted to be thrown upon it, it might 
reasonably feel offended ; it might see therein not only an act of injustice, 
but an attempt against the independence of its policy. In fact, the whole 
movement which is attempted to be got up on the Rhine, on a question 
which does not threaten Germany, but in which France is interested as a 
uropean Power, would tend to nothing less than to contest her right of 
exerting her influence in Europe and of defending her own interests, even 
with the most extreme moderation, This is a pretension which would be 
insulting if it could be looked upon serious. The life ofa great nation 
like France is not confined to its own frontiers; it manifests itself through- 
out the whole world by che salutary action which it exercises to the advan- 
tage of its national power, as well as at the same time to the advantage of 
civilization, When a nation gives up this part it abdicates its rank. 

“Thus, then, to challenge this legitimate influence, which everywhere 
protects good faith, or to confound it with ambitious views, which threaten 


| it, is to disavow at the same time the task which belongs to France and the 
| moderation of which the Emperor has given so many proofs since the French 


; out a reason, to renew, 


people raised him to the responsibility of the supreme power 

** The Emperor, who has known how to overcome all prejudices, might 
have expected that they would not have been invoked against him. What 
would have happened if, on ascending the throne, he had taken along with 
him the narrow views and sore remembrances which are now appealed to to 
throw suspicion upon him Instead of making himself the intimate ally of 
England, asthe interests of civilization led him to do, suppose he had be- 
come her rival, as the ancient rivalries of the two nations seemed to com- 
mand him? Instead of giving a welcome to men of every party, suppose he 
had rejected with distrust the servants of former dynasties ? Instead of re- 
issuring and calming Europe, suppose he had shaken it and redeemed, at 
the price of its safety and independence, the sowrenirs of 1814 and 1815? 

“If the Emperor, giving way to such suggestions, had thought fit, with- 

in a period of peace and civilization, the wars and 
conquests of the first Empire, he would not have been the man of his time, 
ind would have incurred the severest censure that can fall upon the head of 
a Government. A man cannot reign with glory if he obeys the impulses of 
resentment and hatred. There is no true glory for a Sovereign except that 
which is founded on the generous appreciation of the wants of his country 
ind upon the enlightened guarantee of the interests of society. 

‘* We simply state here a question brought into the foreground by somany 
decisive acts of the Emperor's policy Considering this frank and clearly 
detined situation, Europe will feel strengthened in her sense of security, 
ind those who endeavour to alarm or deceive her may feel somewhat em- 
barrassed, 

* As regards France, she has not as yet paid any attention to these vague 
not make the whole of Germany re- 
sponsible for the error or ill-will of a few manifestations whi h must be de- 
seribed rather as petty resentment than serious alarm, German patriotism, 
when not blinded by prejudice, knows very well how to distinguish between 
the duties it has to fultil and the misrepresentations which would lead it as- 


rumours and unjust attacks; she do 


tray. Germany has nothing to fear from us as regards its independence 
we have a right to expect from it as much justice for our intentions as we 
It is by showing its impartiality 


entertain sympathy for its nationality, 
¢ 


that it will display its foresight and best serve the case o ng 
‘* Prussia has understood this, and she has joined England in giving go d 
advice at Vienna at the very moment that some agitators were endeavouring 


vweauee, 


| to arouse the tempe f the German Confederation, and make it form a eoali- 


tion against us. ‘This reserved attitute of the Berlin Cabinet is certainly 
more advantageous to Germany than the recklessness of those who, by ap- 
pealing to the resentments and prejudices of 1813, run the risk of irritating 
the national sentiments of France. The French people are susceptible of 
their honour at the same time as to moderation in their strength, and, if 
menaces excite them, conciliation calms them.” 

The Viewna Gezette has commented on a preceding article in the 


French official organ in a spirit of great bitterness and suspicion, Im- 
plying a very angry fecling st Vienna, and a total distrust of France. 
For instance 

* Who can have f tten the words with which the speech from 


throne flattered last year the hopes of th sed nationalities’? Whe 
can have forgot rial and case of Orsini, the publication of that as- 
sassin’s will and testament? Who does not still reusember the war rumour 





ten the t 





raised by the Governmental press at Paris last au in for the Italian cause > 
Who does not recollect the contradiction given to those rumours at the very 
time the French people were parading all their ith for the Ltalian 

isc?) Who dk not still speak about the langu sod to the Austrian 
Ambassador at the Tuileries on the first day of this year W ho does not 
sum up the injuries inflicted on privat ind pul th in every country ? 
Does not the Wont nfirm the existence of an alliat between France 
ind Piedmont, an allian long mentioned by rut ‘ The Emperor,’ 
says the Monitenr, * has promised the King of Sardinia to protect him 
against aggression from Austria.’ Now, every one knows what a wide in- 
terpretation is given to the word * aggression’ both at Paris and Turin 

* We have only to go back to the affair of Montenegro, when the Jfoné- 
teur applied the term ‘aggression’ to the defensiv perations of the Otto- 
man troops who drove back the Czernagores to their mountains A Did 
not the first Minister of Piedmont close the debate en the war loan with 
these words, * The offensive and the defensive are relative notions?’ ”’ 


Lord Cowlev’s mission has been the subject of much speculation. 
According to a telegram from Munich, Couat Buol, in a new circular, 
has stated that all the pending questions were discussed at Vienna be- 
tween Count Buol and Lord Cowley, without, however, any proposition 
having been made. Count Buol flatters himself that Lord Cowley, on 
leaving Vienna, has taken with him the conviction of the cone iliatory 
Emperor, who is ready to codperate for the mainte- 
Empe ror of the French will reéstablish the good 





sentiments of the 
nance of peace, if th 
relations between the two countrics Phe 
says that Lord Cowley is satisfied with the spirit shown at Vienna ; 
’ disposed to modify certain treaties con- 
States for exceptional while, at 
the same time, maintaining the principle that every ind pendent 
State is free to conclude alliances with other States. The Corre- 
spondence Havas says, that “ the revision of the old treaties in the petty 
states of Italy was conceded by the Austrian Government, but on the 
ition that on the slightest revolutionary movement it should 
The German Jour- 


rd ial Dipl meat id 


and that Austria will be 


cluded with the Italian causes, 


express conditic i 
have the conclusive right of intervening militarily 
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nal of Frankfort, undertakes to say that a European Conference will be | 


assembled, to devise a pacific solution of the Italian question, and takes 
upon itself to state, in a very positive manner, that the revision of the 
Austrian treaties with the Italian States will form the basis of the nego- 
tiation. It is again reported and denied that Russia has promised a sup- 
port to the proposals of England and Prussia. ‘The Russian Cabinet, we 
are told, “admits the necessity of the maintenance of treaties, but ad- 
vises a revision of the separate treatics of Austria with the small Italian 
States.” 

The news from Rome is perplexing. It is stated that “the Pope has 
announced before the Consistory that he did not claim the fulfilment of 
the demand for the evacuation of the Papal States. His only intention 
was to prevent a collision of the two Catholie Empires of his own domin- 
ions.” The reason for begging a delay in the departure of the French 
troops is said to be “ the attitude of the population.” 

In the meantime Austria is reported to have sent 50,000 more men 
towards Italy. They came from the northern and eastern provinces and 
passed through Vienna. Some go to Trieste, Venice, and Verona. The 
Austrian Government continues to send into Gallicia and the cther Sla- 
vonian or German provinces the Italian regiments on whose fidelity it 
cannot rely. It has also made numerous military promotions, as if on 
the eve of war. Five Major-Generals have been created Field-Marshal- 
Lieutenants, with the command of Divisions. ‘Ten Colonels are appoint- 
ed Major or Brigadier-Generals. The Varis correspondent of the Lost 
says— 

*“*T have scen an official report of the position of the army in Lombardy, 
which looks as much like war as any preparations can possibly anticipate 
hostilities. The Austrian army is advancing and taking up positions which 
look very much like the bases of an offensive movement. Piedmont responds 
as at a game of chess—each move on the one side suggesting another.”’ 

At Pogli and at Trieste armaments continue without ceasing. And, 
having regard to the possibility of a sudden descent upon the coasts of 
[lyria and of Dalmatia, Austria has ordered 70,000 carthbags, and 1200 
block-houses or wooden forts, to be constructed for the defence of the 
different parts of the shore. Each of these forts will contain fifty sol- 
diers. 

The Bavarian Chambers also voted unanimously, on Tuesday, an ex- 
traordinary credit for military preparations. It is reported from Stutt- 
gardt that the army of Wurtemberg is immediately to be placed on a 
war footing. 

As bearing on the question it may here be stated that a Russian de- 
cree dated March 10, prohibits the exportation of horses from Russia and 
the kingdom of Poland across the European frontiers ; and that the Hano- 
verian Chamber has yoted a million dollars for war preparations. 


Che Court. 
Tuer Queen, the Prince Consort and their family left Buckingham 
Palace on ‘Tuesday morning, and arrived in the Isle of Wight shortly 
after noon. The Prince of Leiningen is on a visit to her Majesty. 

Before leaving London her Majesty held a Court at Buckingham 
Palace on Monday. Count de Lavradio, the Portuguese Minister had 
audience and presented, on behalf of his sovereign, the insignia of the 
Order of the Tower and Sword for the Prince of Wales and Prince, 
Alfred. Mr, Gladstone and Sir Edward Lytton had audience. 

The Prince Consort has visited Aldershot and the Architectural Insti- 
tution. 

The list of her Majesty’s guests includes the names of the Duke and 
Duchess of Wellington, the Saxon Minister, Count Vitzthum, the Spanish 
Minister, M. Isturiz, Earl and Countess Stanhope, Earl and Countess 
Amherst, Lord John Russell, Lord and Lady Enfield, Mr. Sotheron Est- 
court, Mr. Sidney and Mrs. Herbert, the Honourable Mrs. Arthur Har- 
dinge, Lieutenant-General Sir William and Lady Codrington, Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. F. Love, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, M.P., the Earl of 
Malmesbury, Earl Cowley, Lord and Lady Raglan, Captain the Honour- 
able Dudley de Ros, the Dean of Windsor, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Wellesley and the Honourable Mrs. Biddulph. 


Che Alrtropalis, 


A committee of merchants and bankers has for some time been sitting 


in London upon the subject of bankruptcy and insolvency. On Tuesday 
they held a public meeting to present a report of their labours. Mr. 
Crawford, M.V., was in the chair. The report dealt with the bills of 
the Lord Chancellor and of Lord John Russeil. The Debtor and Cre- 


ditor Bill was condemned a 


1, while containing many 


vad. The bill of Lord John Rus- 
not deal with 


wholly | 


good provisions, do« ome of 
the most serious defects of the law The committee have received 
asurance that Lord John’s Bill shall be amended in the following 
respects. 


** The bill having proposed the abolition of the distinction between traders 
and non-traders, provided that the Court in Portugal Street with its officers 
should be dispensed with, it is to be amended by retaining such eourt and 


ofticers as ancillary to the Court in Basinghall Street for the purpose of dis- 








posing of cases where the assets do not exci Lagiven amount. Clauses are 
to be introduced rendering a debtor known to be insolvent liable to be sum- 
moned bef re the court to show cause why he should not be adjudged a 
bankrupt, and empowering the court to examine such debtor, and in east 


he appear to be insolvent to adjudge him to be a bankrupt ; 
to enable the court to order the it ure of 
proposed to insert these clauses in licu of those relating »tor’s sum- 
mons, It appears to your committee that the machinery of the court ought 
not to be put in motion mere ly to facilitate the recovery of debts by indi- 
vidual creditors, but that it should be used only to test the solveney of a 
debtor and of dealing with him and hi property for the general benetit of 
all. The seizure of the goods of a debtor under an execution upon a judg- 
ment recovered for a money demand is to be made an act of bankruptev. 
The creditors’ assignees are to be authorized to appoint a trustee to wind up 
the bankrupts estate ; but some officer of the court shall be associated with 
the creditors’ assignecs in the possession of the money produced by the es- 
tate, untill it shall be distributed. That where a bankrupt appears to the 
court to have been guilty of any misconduct, an indorsement of such mis- 
conduct under the hand of tie commissioner, shall be made on the back of 
the certificate,” 
After some discussion the report was adopted. The commercial 
gentlemen from the country, however, were very anxious that one of 


With provisions 
mediate his property. It is 
to the del 








| Wednesday ; Earl Stanhope in the chair. 





| 


| publican and middleman are again in the ascendant. 


= " ee 
the recommendations should be the appointment of a paid assignee ; yt 
to this the meeting did not consent. 


A large meeting of the London Missionary Society was held in the 
Mansionhouse on Tuesday. The Lord Mayor presided, but unforty. 
nately illness compelled him to retire before the proceedings were half 
over. Among those who spoke were Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. B. Seott 
Mr. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. E. Ball, M.P., Sir Culling Eardley, and Dr. 
Legge, a missionary from China. The business of the meeting consisted 
in the carrying of resolutions, pledging them to the duty of extending 
the blessings of the gospel to the multitudinous population of Ching, 
Dr. Legge said that Lord Elgin has done his part. He has thrown open 
China to commerce; and obtained the great boon of toleration for (hj. 
nese Christians. It will be our fault if missionary efforts do not succeed, 
Christianity has succeeded better in China than even trade and materia] 
comforts. He hoped to see Christianity universal in China, and did not 
for an instant doubt of the result. 

The anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of the City Hospital for the 
Diseases of the Chest, on Wednesday, was marked by a striking incident, 
The Hospital has been 60007. in debt. Mr. Gurney, the treasurer, 
offered to give 1500/. if the remainder were contributed by others, The 
condition has been complied with. On Wednesday the sceretary stated 
that the sum collected during the year amounted to 7760/.,, thus covering 
the debt and leaving a surplus. Sir John Pakington, the chairman, cor. 
rectly described this as one of the nobiest efforts ever made in the cause 
of charity in London city. The number of in-patients under treatment 
in the hospital last year was 314, and the out-patients were 6,925, the 
average attendance of each weck being nearly 1000. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal Literary Fund was held on 
From the report it appeared 
that 1840/. had been granted in relief, of which amount 1455/. had been 
assigned te forty-three men, and 385/. to fifteen women, of w hich latter 
sex nine were authoresses and six widows of literary men. The amount 
of subscriptions and donations for the past year, together with the re- 
ceipts of the anniversary dinner, amounted to 710/., and there still re 
mained a balance im hand of 205/. 1s. 8¢. A letter was read from Mr, 
Charles Dickens announcing the prospect of an offer upon certain terms 
at present unknown. It was arranged that the committee should meet 
Mr. Dickens and the proposed benefactor, and learn the nature of the 
stipulations. 

A large meeting of coalwhippers was held on Wednesday in White- 
chapel. It is known that these men were forme rly hired at public- 
houses and paid at public-houses; and that the system was an intoler- 
able grievance and hardship to the men. Mr. Gladstone passed an act 
opening a Parliamentary office which operated as the middleman between 
the employers and employed. This beneficial act expired in 1856, and 
the coal owners promised to open and support an office of their own, 
which should perform the same fuuctions as the old office. But this it 
has notdone. The trade has fallen back into its old channels, and the 
In short “the 
compulsory drinking system” ence more in full foree. The remedy 
sought is in a revival of the Coalwhipper’s Act; and Lord Kinnaird has 
introduced a bill for that purpose into the House of Lords. Le attended 
the meeting on Wednesday, and declared his full sympathy with their 
objects. Some coalwhippers made extremely creditable and moderate 
speeches in support of their cause. 


is 


The annual report of Mr. Heywood, the engineer and surveyor to 
the City Court of Sewers, contains seme interesting facts. It is now 
known that 12,732 houses are drained; the number about the drainage 
of which nothing is known is 3268. Many improvements have been 
made by setting back the fronts of houses, thereby widening thorough- 
fares. The number of cow-houses and slaughter-houses has been re- 
duced, and 4340 inspections of houses have been made. ‘The water 
supply is not satisfactory. Mr. Heywood remarks that the falling of 
houses has increased with increased supervision, and he deprecates the 
leaving so much to officials, thinking that it tends to weaken the sense 
of responsibility in builders. 

Mr. Heywood, the engineer to the Corporation, in reporting ona pro- 
posed line of subway, calls for an ample investigation of its details. 
Mr. Carr, C.E. states the project to be a line of subway to begin at the 
Royal Exchange, pass through Cheapside, the north side of St. Paul’s, 
Ludgate Ilill, Fleet Street, Strand, Charing Cross, and Parliament 
Street, to the Houses of Parliament, having stations every quarter ofa 
mile on its length. Constructed at such a moderate depth beneath the 
street as to clear the gas and water pipes, it will be in the centre of the 
roadway, clear of the vaults and cellars. The rails and carriages are to 
be narrow, but with two lines of rails, so that each first-class carriage, 
like an old mail coach, would only carry two passengers abreast, and 
each second-class carriage three passengers. Trains would run every 
four minutes; and, including stoppages, it is calculated the distance be- 
tween the termini would be worked in ten minutes, ‘The system of trac- 
tion would be the endless rope, having stationary engines at each end, 
on the old Blackwall system. 


Provincial. 
Mr. Wigram is to retire from the re- 
Mr. Beresford Hope and 


Sir Edward 


Election rumours are plentiful. 
presentation of the University of Cambridge ; 
Mr. Selwyn, Q.C., are in the field, candidates for the seat. 
Lytton is not to start again for Hertfordshire, so it is “ generally under- 
stood.” Sit Henry Meux will not stand again. There w ill, therefore, 
be two seats to fight for. Mr. Abel Smith is to be the Conservative 
champion, and the Honourable Robert Grosvenor, son of Lord Ebury, 
the Liberal. Mr. Walter, it is stated, will quit Nottingham to stand for 
Berkshire in the event of a dissolution, Mr. Robert Palmer retires into 
private life. Sir Maurice Berkeley has agreed to stand for Gloucester, 
but he will not undergo a personal canvass, “after what has passed be- 
tween the clectors and himself.” 

Mr. Bagshaw senior, Member for Harwich, has resigned. On the 
same night that the new writ was moved for Mr. Bagshaw introduced 
the Honourable F. W. Campbell, Lord Campbell's son, as his successor. 
This was considered dictation and gave great offence. Captain Jervis 
was put forward in the Conservative interest, At the nomination he 
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ee - ps si 
sned the show of hands, at the poll the numbers were—Jervis, 145; | 


Sampbell, 134. Sr a 
‘tes the new proposed docks at North Fleet which are to extend | 
beg acres, there is a project about to be laid before us for three | 
qockstnear the Mouth of the Medway, in the Isle of Grain, which are to be 
the “Jargest in Europe.” 


At the Lincoln Assizes, a Jury amerced, in 20/. damages, Mr. Willison, 
ietor of the Lincolw Chronicle, for a libel published in that paper | 
as ” Mr. Newcomb, proprietor of the Stamford Mercury. This was a 
agains ial newspaper squabble, in which Mr, Willison availed himself of 
em drawn from the private life of the plaintiff. 

Two other cases of this kind have been tried. At Maidstone a jury has 
civen 20s. damages against the proprietor of the South Eastern Gazette for 
es ting a libel on a Mr. Davis, a Jewish gentleman connected with some 
aoosvoment schemes at Woolwich. At York Mr Harrison, of the Sheffield 
"Teones has obtained a verdict of 1s. damages against the proprietor of a 
bret paper, who inserted a report of a meeting calculated to damage 

arrison’s property. : 
ee ocmn of murder have been tried at the Assizes arising out of 
came law conflicts. Two present remarkable features. At Nottingham, 
Thomas Brown Birkett was indicted for the murder of W illiam Watmore. 
Birkett was a small farmer in a game district. He shot on his own land 
and was on bad terms with his neighbours. He had lost some traps, and 
suspected keepers of having taken them away. One night in November he 
saw Watmore and one Vesey in the adjoining fields. In his evidence, Vesey 
said that on seeing them Birkett called loudly, ‘Where are those traps 
marked with ‘H. G.’ that belong to me”? Watmore answered shouting, 
«We have'nt any; I don’t know anything about them.” The prisoner 
replied, “ You’re a —— liar and a —— thief’?! Watmore called him a 

Packet-head,” several times. I said he was ** achuffy face’ several times. 
We were still at the distance named. The prisoner said, “ If you'll come 
here I’ll ‘rightle’ you”’ (a term which the witness could not interpret). 
Watmore said to me, ** We'll go, and he shall have the chanee”’! After 
some altercation at the gate, the aoe being on opposite sides, Birkett 
shot Watmore dead. Birkett said Watmore was about to strike him and 
that he fired in self-defence. Words, however, were reported showing that 
Birkett harboured evil designs against Watmore. The Jury found him 
euilty, but recommended him to mercy; and the Judge sentenced him 
to die. ‘ And so much for the Game Laws,” said Birkett as he left the 

rt. He has been respited. 

The other case was tried at York. Seven young men were tried for the 
murder of John Washington Jex, gamekeeper, at Bishop Purton in York- 
shire. Jex was sixty years old, but brave and determined. On the 16th 
November he went out to watch with Geddes, underkeeper, and Robinson, 
watcher. Jex and Geddes each carried a double-barrelled gun, and a double- 
barrelled pistol. Robinson had a heavy bludgeon. They caught the poach- 
ers flagrante delicto. An affray began by a shot from Jex which killed a 
dog. Then followed a melée ; shots were exchanged ; Geddes was hit in the 
leg; Jex was knocked down; Robinson beaten and rT to flight. The 
wrath of the poachers was concentrated upon Jex, and they literally beat 
him to death. ‘Two of the poachers were badly wounded. ‘The defence was 
that the poachers had acted in self-defence. Mr. Justice Byles said it was 
to be regretted that gentlemen, for the sake of protecting their amusement, 
permitted their servants to go out heavily armed, as the gamekeepers in this 
ease had been. He did not think the game laws had anything to do with 
the matter. Gentlemen would protect the game on their lands, and 
young men would go out to defy or to elude the watchers. In th 

resent case one of the watchers had been left dead on the field of 

ttle, as he might call it, the other two had been badly wounded ; 
several of the poachers’ party had been severely wounded, and one 
was said to have died of his wounds. This had resulted from the 
watchers being permitted to go cut so heavily armed for the protection of 
hares and pheasants Ile said it deliberately, and he felt it his duty to say 
it, that great blame attached to both parties in bringing about this lament- 
able result. If the keepers, having a right to apprehend the poachers as- 
sembled to the number of three or more armed, on the lands of their master, 
to take game, did no more than endeavour to apprehend them, which they 
lawfully might do, then the killing of the head keeper was murder, and all 
owe aiding, abetting, and assisting in that act were guilty of murder 

ut if the keepers used more violence than was necessary in endeavouring to 
ae the poachers, and the death of one of the keepers resulted from 
the resistance of that violence by the poachers, then the killing was man- 
slaughter, and not murder. Three of the men were acquitted; and four 
others, found guilty, were sentenced one to eight, two to five, and one to | 
three years penal servitude. 

At the York Assizes, George Plant, who stabbed one William Wilson in 
the streets of Sheffield, was found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to 
transportation for life. Plant carried a dagger. Wilson ran up against 
him ; a quarrel ensued; it was witnessed by two bystanders who did not in- 
terfere. Plant drew his dagger, stabbed’ Wilson; and then he and th 
spectators of the tragedy walked away. Plant had been previously con- 
victed of felony several times. ; 


Mathew Francis has been committed on a charge of wilfully murdering 
his wife at N¢ wport, Montgomeryshire. He has voluntarily made a state 
ment. In the first part he describes domestic quarrels, and declares his | 


wife had struck him and threatened to cut his throat. He then proceeds— 
“On Friday evening [the 11th] I went to Hawkius’s House, where my wife was. | 

Directly I went in she insulted me. 1 sent for some beer and eggs, and my wife | 

made egg-flip. I offered her my glass, and after a good deal of persuasion she 


rank out of it. I then put the question to her, did she intend to live with me 
again? She rose up the pint jug, and offered to throw it at me, telling me not to | 
put such a question to her. She began checking me, and I saidshe had better | 
come home, that my life was a complete misery to me, and that I would sooner 
0 to the gallows than be separated from her. On Saturday morning I went to het 
again. She began to curse me, and I told her not to put herself in a bad way, and 
asked her if she would come home. She said she never would, 
on the table at the time, and I touched her on the back with it 
put your hands on me.” She called me many disgraceful th 





Phere was : 
She said, ‘ Dor 
. lwent out tot 
closet and sat down, and [ began toecry. Then I thought to myself about the razor 
I had in my pocket. I was not thinking about it before. I brought it out intend- | 
tg to have it ground. 1 had a piece of thread around it, and went into the hous | 
again, asked my wife again to come home, not to make a fool of herself and me | 
too. She refused, I rose ip and told her I was fully determined to kill her before | 
I went out of the house if she did not come with me. She began to sing a song 
I told her not to sing songs, she had more need to sing hymns. She laughed aloud 
Se = when I said that. Then I caught her by the forehead and said, ‘ Now, 
. rah, will you come home or not? She said she would not. I said, ‘ What, 
never come home !” She said, ‘No never.’ Then 1 drawed the razor across her 
my f; She heaved her two arms up and caught me round the neck, and pulled 
Sedien to hers, and kissed me. I told her I had murdered her, and was willing 
ie forher. The last words she spoke were, ‘Oh, no, you shan't die.” I sup- 
Pose she didn’t think it was done to the purpose, poor thing. Thatis all.” 
aan Liverpool Magistrate has committed for trial John Buchanan and 
- bald itchell, first and second engineers of the screw steamer Bogota, 
ona charge of causing the death of a fireman named Landor, by tying him 











to a ladder between several furnaces, as a punishment for skulking, and 
leaving him there until he died of apoplexy. 


An engine ran off the rails at Bamber Bridge on the East Lancashire 
Railway. The coupling connecting the tender with the train breaking, 
none of the carriages followed it. The engine smashed through a gate and 
knocked down the gable of a house, before its course was arrested. A wo- 
man, washing in the house, was suddenly revealed to view. No one was 
hurt. It is supposed that a buffer-block which had dropped from a pre- 
ceding train, threw the engine off the metals. 

A schooner going into the Tyne in a hurricane on Monday, struck on the 
foundations of the new pier. “The waves broke over her, it was clear her 
destruction was certain. Rocket lines were fired but failed. Three life- 
boats put off; they found they would be dashed to pieces if they went 
alongside. The vast crowd on shore heard above the tumult of the wind 
and sea the cries of the shipwrecked men, At length the schooner broke up, 
and her fragments floated away. In an instant the life-boats sought the 
wreck ; but they only found alive a little boy, Five strong men had 
perished in the sea. 

SCOTLAND. 

The election of a Member for the county of Stirling took place on 
Moday. Mr. Blackburn, who has represented the county for four years, 
having accepted a Lordship of the Treasury, he again offered himself as a 
candidate. He was proposed by Mr. Stuart Nicholson, of Carnock, and 
seconded by Provost Dick, of Stirling. There was no opposition, and 
Mr. Blackburn was declared unanimously elected. He then spoke at 
some length in support of the Government policy, and, in particular, of 
the Reform Bill. He expressed his readiness, should Government pro- 
pose it, to agree, as he had done on a former occasion, to a further re- 
duction of the franchise, provided the county and burgh franchise were 
equal, 


A romantic trial for divorcee has taken place at Edinburgh. The plaintiff 
was Mr. John M‘Iver, banker, and Provost of Dingwall. He sought a di- 
voree on the ground ofadultery. The evidence of the offence rested entirel 
upon the testimony of the wife's sister, Ellen O’ Doherty In early life 
Mrs. M‘Iver, then Eliza O’ Dol rty, and Dr. Robert Gordon formed an at- 
tachment. Circumstances separated the lovers; Miss O'Doherty became 
Mrs. M‘iver, and Dr. Gordon took unto himself a wit But the affection 
of their youth remained. Twice they met. It was atthe second meeting 





in 1856 that the alleged adultery was committed. Ellen O’ Doherty states 
that at her sister's instigation, she carried on a correspondence with Dr. 
Gordon. An arrangement was made that the lovers should meet at Edin- 
burgh ; but Dr. Gordon, who was in declining health, id go no further 
than Belfast. Thither Mrs. M‘Iver and her sister repaired; there they saw 
Dr. Gordon, and there Miss Ellen left her sister alone a long time with her 


lover. Miss Ellen wrote to Mr, M‘iver such an account of this interview as, 
taken alone, would lead some minds to infer guilt. In support 
of her story she gave M‘Iver certain documents and a miniature of 
Dr. Gordon whch had been entrusted to her care by Mrs. 
M‘Iver when she married! Upon these grounds Lord Benholme 
granted a divorce ; and then his decision was brought under the review of 
the Judges of the First Division of the Court of Session. Lord Ivor, Lord 
Deas, and the Lord President were of opinion that the evidence was neither 
legal nor moral proof of guilt. ‘They held that the meeting was imprudent, 
but that it had its origin in old regard—it was a farewell meeting, agreed to 
by Mrs. M‘Iver under the belief that Dr. Gordon, her old love, was dying. 
[ He did die in 1857 It was shown that Mr. M‘lver and Miss Ellen in- 
dulged in far greater freedoms than Dr. Gordon and Mrs. M‘Iver. Lord 
Deas said M‘Iver and Ellen slept habitually in adjoining rooms with 


the door open between. When he was ill she lay in the same bed with him ; 
when she was ill he kissed her and cried over her from morning to night, 
and the very flannel chemise next her skin was taken off and replaced 
by his very paternal hands. He was not disposed to think that there 
was any guilt in all this. He did not believe there was; but surely one 
must pause before le aping to the conclusion t uilt in th one case any 
more than in the other. Within his own knowledge he knew of a case in 


which an early attachment, which had ceased to be a passion, had remained 
a deep-seated feeling ; and he believed that had a like meeting taken place, 








as for forty years it was wished for, no meeting could have been more free 
from sensual thoughts. Lord Currichill supported the decision of the 
Lord Ordinary ; but the majority being against him, that decision was re- 
versed, 

IRELAND. 

The trials of the alleged conspirators arrested in Kerry have ended in a 
failure. They were held at Tralee, and lasted several da \t length the 
Jury retired. It was soon found that they could not agree. Ten were for 
i conviction; two obstinately beld out. The Foreman of the Jury said to 
Baron Greene ** the Crown have to blame themselves for puttin zp ple on 
it who are not much better than the prisoner, It is a great hardship on 
people who are inclined to do justice.” They were locked up for twenty- 
two hours; no agreement being possibl At last of the jurors fell ill; 
1 medical gentleman certified that further nfin nt would langer his 
inte Then Baron Greene discharged the Jury; a ed ion the 30th 
instant for a new trial. Mr, Whiteside hurried to Cork to try his for- 

| tune there 

Two witnesses who had sworn informations refused t ive evidence in 

| Court. They w committed for contempt, and sent » six months’ 
| imprisonment 

The commission for the county of Cork was « | by Baren Greene, on 
Wednesday At four o'clock the Grand Jury turned true bills against 
Morty Moynehan, William O'Shea, D Ss n, Mortimer Downing, 
Daniel M’Uartie, Jeremiah D van (R , and Patrick Downing, for 
treason felony, that being the charge laid nst them the indictment. 
We have since learnt by telegraph that the ials v n postponed till 
next assiz Mr. O'Hagan applied to have i rs admitted to bail, 


which was refused, the Judg 
made to the Queen's Bench. 


intimating that th pplications should be 


Forrigu aud Colonial. 


SFraurt.—The Emperor will review the Imperial Guard tomorrow. 
It has been remarked that this is the anniversary of the return of 
Napoleon I. from Elba to France in 1815. 

The Moniteur of March 16th announced the appointment of 16 generals 
and 13 colonels. It also stated that the squadron of evolution quitted 
Toulon the 15th of March, for the purpose of practising naval man- 
ceuvres, 

The Duke de Montebello had an interview on Tuesday with the 
Emperor before leaving for St. Petersburg. He is the bearer of most 
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friendly expressions on the part of his Majesty Napoleon III. towards 
the Czar. 

Among the military promotions announced by the Monitew on the 
occasion of the Prince Imperial’s birthday (March 16,) is that of Colonel 
de Castagny, of the 82d Regiment, who is made a Brigadier-General. 
His was the first and the most enthusiastic of those celebrated addresses 
published by the Monitewr, in which the invasion of England was sug- 
gested, in order to root out the refugees. He now has his reward. An- 





THE SPE 


other hero of the same epoch, Colonel Gault, of the 46th Regiment, is | 


also made a General. His address was one of those few, which, on ac- 
count of their containing matter too strong for the , ublic eye, were not 
published in full. 

Staly.—The Italian papers are still filled with facts that look very 
warlike. The voluntcers in Piedmont have been enrolled for one year, and 
should war break out, during its continuance. They will be under the 
command of Garibaldi. The King has called out the contingents, that is 
the reserve. This comprises the levies born between 1828 and 1833, 
men who have served tive years. 
carry the numbers of the Sardinian army to 87,000 men, The emi- 
gration from Lombardy to Piedmont rapidly increases. It includes all 
classes and degrees of people. For instance, the son of Sebregondi, the 
actual Podesta of Milan, has shed the dust of Austria from his feet, and 
sought liberty and poverty in Piedmont. 
families of Melzi, Tavorna, and Litta, have also gone. From Udine, a 
eurate and thirty of his parishioners have sought refuge in Piedmont; so 
also from ‘Trevita, another curate and a portion of his flock have 
abandoned their homes rather than submit longer to Austrian misrule. 
The Marguis della Gonzoni has just mounted a field-battery of artillery, 
in order to make a present of it to the Government. 

The Austrians continue to work at the defences of the Ticino. Quar 
ters are said to have been taken for 20,000 men at Milan and 10,000 at 
Pavia. ‘Two persons have been flogged for throwing stones at the la- 
bourers working at Milan castle. Cruvelli, the singer, it is said, was to 
have been arrested for placing a tricoloured crown on the bier of Emilio 
Dandolo. She evaded the police and escaped to Piedmont. At Milan 
they were expecting the proclamation of the state of siege. Some papers 
state that Tuscany has adopted the views of France; that the Duchess 
of Parma displays a disposition to do so; but that the Duke of Modena 
is furiously Austrian. The Turin correspondent of one English con- 
temporary says that Count Cavour alone keeps Italy from revolt. An- 
other says— 

‘When I look on what passes around me here, I cannot but anticipate 
disturbances in some of the Italian provinces, because I see so many persons 
who are interested in getting them up. Piedmont, and Turin especially, 
are just now the head-quarters of the more active and stirring portion of the 
Italian disaffected. Piedmont, in fact, has undergone an Ltalian invasion. 


This measure, it is supposed, will | 


Young cadets of the noble | 
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ipblaetheaniuae = ation 
clared a Legislative Union, and has not convoked the two Assemblies to meet 
at Fokshani. He has xot united the armies, or ordained great military Je. 
vies. The proclamation to the Wallachian people, being a mere act of 
courtesy and internal politics, contained no allusion to the Suzcrain Power 
But nothing offensive or insulting was intended by the omission. The new 
Hospodar is aware what objections his double election is likely to create jp 
a Conference of the European Powers, and he has refused to add to these ob. 
jections by any step taken in defiance of its resolutions. The Prince is pre. 
pared to rule the two Principalities by alternate residence in either of the 
capitals, which a railroad may speedily connect, whilst the Central Commis. 
— ordained by the Paris Conference to sit at Fokshani, may be made g 
reality.”’ 

The Conference at Paris will shortly mect to decide upon the solution 
of a difficulty not contemplated by them. 

Sania.—sSir Ilenry Storks opened the sitting of the Legislative As. 
sembly on the Ist. He ealled their attention to the budget in a brief and 
dignified speech ; and stated his intention of visiting the islands in order 
to inquire into the real wants of the country. The Assembly, through 
President Flamburianis gave no immediate reply. <A telegraphic de. 
spatch from Corfu dated March 10, gives the sequel— 

‘Sir Henry Storks has prorogued the new Assembly for six months, afte 
ten days’ useless discussion."’ 

4ndig.—The Caleutta mail arrived this week. It adds nothing to 
the intelligence already reported from Bombay, and in some respects 
falls short of it. Detailed accounts from Oude show the extent to which 
the demolition of forts has been carried. The new police have superseded 
the old throughout the country. 

Chin & .—Lord Elgin has taken leave of the merchants of Shanghai iy 


CTATOR. 





' a speech explaining the difficulties of the course he has pursued. It js 


anticipated that Lord Elgin will in a few weeks be back in England. 

Quited States.—The Africa arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with 
advices from New York to the 2d, 

There had been a great debate on slavery in the Senate. Mr. Hale in 
troduced a bill repealing the restriction placed on the admission of Kansas 
to the union—that she should have a population of 93,000, This has been 
done because Oregon is admitted with less than half that number. A 
fierce debate ensued on the question whether a territory has the right to 
exclude slaves. The Southern senators maintained that, by the Dred 
Scott decision, slaves could be carried into any territory. Mr. Douglas 
defended his doctrine of Squatter sovereignty or the right of legislation in 
the terrritory. ‘The Southern gentlemen, it is stated, declared their in- 
tention of calling on Congress forthwith to prohibit the legislatures of 
the territories from passing any act forbidding the introduction of slaves, 
or the existence of slavery, or in any way interfering with the existence 
of the institution within their borders. Douglas and all the northem 


| democrats forthwith declared that no man could receive a vote for the 


It is no longer Picdmont that leads and guides Italy, but Italy that drives | 


Piedmont.” 

The King of Naples has been obliged to submit to a surgical operation 
on his thigh. He has been moved to Caserta. ‘The Duke of Calabria 
presides at the State councils. Extraordinary activity prevailed in the 
arsenals, .A\ fresh levy of 18,000 men have been ordered for the end of 
May. Altogether, during the year ending at the present time, 36,000 
men had been enlisted. 


yp urtugal.—a despatch from Lisbon, March 16, says that the Min- 
istry have resigned and that the Duke of Terecira has formed a new one 
as follows— 

* President of the Council and Minister of War—The Duke of Terceira; 
Minister of the Interior—Fontes; Miuister of Justice—Ferrao; Minister 
of Finance—Ribeiro ; Minister of Public Works—Serpa ; Minister of Ma- 
rine—Ferreira.”’ 

The Contract with Sir Morton Peto has been abandoned. 

Spain —s telegraphic message from Madrid, March 13, says— 

lr. Preston, the Minister of the United States, was received yesterday 
by the Queen at a private audience. In the name of President Buchanan 
he assured her Majesty of the President’s desire to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Spain, and expressed his own personal conviction that the general 


wish of the people of the United States was to preserve the bonds of friend- | 


ship at present existing between the States and Spain, and to do everything 
in their power to avoid any misunderstanding between the two countries. 
The Queen replicd in terms flattering both to the United States and its 
Minister,” 


Molha -Wallachia.—The Daily News has published some infor- 
mation on the election of Prince Alexander Couza, which appears to have 
been drawn from the fountain-head. According to this account Couza 
was the spontaneous choice of the people in the United Principalities. 
The French Consul promoted other candidates; the Russians kept aloof. 
It is denied that Colonel Couza’s election was the result of a well-laid 
plan of which the French Emperor was cognizant. 

“The election of a man of talent, independence, liberalism, and modera- 
tion for Moldavia, could not but suggest to the national party in Wallachia 
the desirability of electing the same Hospodar. It was, however, but a 
vague idea, proposed by no leader, patronized by no Consul, and one, in- 
deed, that seemed unlikely to mect with general acceptation. No one of 
those who desired such a consummation dared at first to propose it; for who 
could hope to see the partisans of Ghika as well as of Stir Bey and Bibesco 
rally to it? Yet such was the case when M. Boeresco, a man of no party, pro- 
ey it. Nicholas Goleseo declared that he abdicated all pretensions be- 
ore a choice which would accomplish the union. And the chiefs of all 
other parties, even the most retrograde, followed the example. Every 
Consulate in Bucharest was taken by surprise. It was the spontane- 
ous, one may add, the precipitate act of the Wallachian nation. When 


the fact of his election for Wallachia was signified, by telegraph, to | 


Colonel Couza, he instantly advised the formation of a Ministry from the 
men of both parties, in other words, a ministry of fusion. By the side of 
thorough liberals, such as Golesco and Bratiano, were placed men of the 
opposite party such as Catardji. The latter is an able man and a wealthy 
Boyard, author of a work on the question of landed property and serfdom, in 
which he abets the rights of the landlord. It is sufticiently characteristic of 
the moderate tendencies of the new Hospodar, that he thus united in the 
same council and cabinet the two great parties of land and labour which di- 
vide Wallachia. No one-sided ruler, indeed no Turkish Caimacan, or Aus- 
trian Hospodar, could ever have settled that question, which is the vital one 
in those regions of Eastern Europe. Such a i 

alone hope to bring about the compromise of a dispute so likely to lead to 
popular insurrection and civil war. Having thus indicated what the Hos- 
podar Couza has done, let us state what he has not done. He has not de- 








presidency in a single state north of Mason and Dixon's line who came 
before the electors with such a doctrine as that in his mouth; and the 
southerners unanimously replied that no man who did not adopt it need 
hope for a single vote south of that line. 

Mr. Cobden had arrived in New York. The journals seem to think 
that his business is connected with the Reform agitation in this country. 

A shocking tragedy at Washington is the news of the day. Mr. 
Daniel Sickles, a gentleman well known in England, has shot Mr, 
Philip Burton Key, Government Attorney for the Washington district. 
Mr. Sickles married the daughter of an Italian settled in New York, a 
woman much younger than himself. She is well remembered for her 
grace and vivacity in London. When Mr. Sickles returned to America 
he went to Washington as one of the Representatives for New York 
State. There Mr. Key was admitted to his home on the footing of an 
intimate friend. It was under these circumstances that Mr. Key won 
the affection of Mrs. Sickles. Ever since April last they had been on 
terms of criminal relationship. Mr. Key took a house, and at a given 
signal Mrs. Sickles went forth tothe assignation. We quote from a con- 
temporary a narration of what followed— 

‘© On Friday the 25th February, while entertaining the President at 
dinner, Mr. Sickles learnt these details from an anonymous correspondent, 
Saturday was spent in investigating the facts. The inquiries proved their 
truth in every respect, so say the telegraphic accounts. The wife was then 
accused. She poe som | that she was ** betrayed and lost,’’ and fainted ; but 
when revived confessed the truth of the whole account. The unhappy hus- 
band, brooding over his wrongs, sat by the window facing the Pre sident’s 
Square. Just at this moment—the coincidence is dramatic, and were the 
tragic end less fearful might excite comment—the lover comes out of the 
club-house on the opposite side of the square. He is about to cross the 
ornamented grounds within the palings, and makes the usual signal. The 
husband sees it, and in a frenzy seizes his pistols and rushes after him. In 
his hurry he has taken three—one revolver and two single-barrelled pistols. 
IIe rushes up to the advancing lover, who extends his hand in salutation as 
he approaches, ‘Villain, prepare to die!’ is the only reply. Click goes 
one single-barrelled pistol, and a ball grazes the lover. “Unarmed, he 
draws an opera-glass from his coat pocket, and throws it at his assailant. 
They then close together, and he endeavours to wrench the remaining 
pistol from the husband’s hand. He fails, and the husband, releasing him- 
self, raises his arm again to fire. ‘Don’t kill me!’ prays the unarmed man. 
The merciless finger moves, and the victim falls. The now useless piste 
is thrown away, and the revolver drawn. Another shot insures the cer- 


| tainty of the work that had been before done; but the enraged man, still 


*rince as Alexander Couza can | 


not content, puts the muzzle to the temple of the fallen man. Click goes 
the hammer, and the pistol has missed fire. ‘Is the —— scoundrel dead ? 

he says, and turning away, surrenders himself to the ofticers of justice, and 
goes to prison a martyr. Such, in a few words, is a meagre outline of this 
fearful domestic tragedy, so far as the newspapers make its causes and the 
moving of its plot known to us. For the moment it has engrossed publi¢ 
attention to the exclusion of everything else.” ; 

From other accounts we learn that a coroner’s jury has returned this 
verdict on the transaction— = 

‘‘ Mr. Key came to his death by pistol balls fired by Daniel E. Sickles, 
while standing on the south-east corner of Lafayette Square, the wounds 
therefrom causing his death in a few moments,” 

We may add some further anecdotes from the American papers— 

“* When a gentleman remarked to him in the gaol, ‘This must be a ter 
rible blow to Mrs. Sickles,’ he exclaimed, pressing his hand upon his brow, 
‘Yes, poor child! poor child!’ and walked away. When Mr. Sickles pro- 
cured the written confession of guilt from his wife, and directed her to sen¢ 
for her parents to take her home, he determined that she should not take 
with her their child, a beautiful girl of six years; but today he has con- 
sented that the child may go with her, and remain until his case 1s deter- 
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The wedding ring which he demanded and obtained from her 





mined here. 
bas caused 
returned to her. 


Mr. Sickles ever § agate say wage ‘ 
himself at once in the hands of public justice, he will remain in prison until 


a jury has delivered a verdict upon a ful! hearing of the case.”’ 

In the Kentucky Legislature on the 2d March, a Mr. Maxwell was 
speaking, when he was interrupted by amember named Low, who de- 
nounced him in insulting language. Mr. Maxwell and others then fired 
several shots at Mr. Low, wounding him in the thigh and arm, cutting 
of his thumb, and riddling his shirt. A general fire with pistols now 
ensued, and John Aldridge, a friend of Mr. Low’s, was killed, and a 


Numerous offers of bail have been pouring upon 


Mr. Miller shot through the thigh. Mr. Low has been committed to | 


gaol for protection from the mob. 
By the blowing-up of a steamer on the Mississippi the lives of 200 
out of 400 passengers were lost. 


Pliscellanrons. 


In the Zimes of Saturday Lord Shaftesbury suggested that some na- 


tional expression is due to those honest and heroic men, Pocrio and his | 
friends; first because they have patiently endured years of suffering in | 


a noble cause, and next because— 

«“ We may now clearly and decidedly prove to the world that, though the 

eople of these realms denounce a war in Europe for Italian independence, 
and cherish no sympathy with wild and lawless revolutionists, they have a 
deep and lively interest in the welfare of that country, and heartily wish 
«God speed” to those who, by wise and legitimate means, seck to attain 
the unspeakable blessings of civil and religious liberty.” 

The result of this appeal was the formation of a committee to collect 
funds in aid of the Neapolitan exiles. The list includes the following 
names— 

Earl of Shaftesbury, chairman; Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Carlisle, 
Earl of Harrowby, Earl Granville, Ear! of Durham, Earl of Zetland, Vis- 
count Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Bishop of London, Lord Over- 
stone, Lord Belper, the Master of the Rolls, Right Honourable E, Ellice, 
M.P., the Attorney-General for Ireland, M.I’., Lord Calthorpe, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Cranworth, Right Henourabie 'T. Milner Gibson, M.P., the 
Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P, the Hon, A. Kinnaird, M.P., 
Right Honourable Sir D). Dundas, Right Honourable Sir B. Hall, M.P., 
Right Honourable W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. Kinglake, M.P, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Sir J. Ramsden, M.P., Mr. R. Moncton Milnes, M.P., Sir B. 
Brodie, Bart., Mr. W. Brown, M.P., Mr. W. Beaumont, M.P., Mr. John 
Forster, Mr. J. B. Heath, and Mr. M. J. Higgins. The Honourable A. 
Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall East, acts as treasurer; and Mr. Panizzi, of the Bri- 
tish Museum, as honorary secretary. ‘Temporary offices have been taken at 
No. 118, Pall Mall. 

Many others have been added thereto—men of all partics. The Lord 
Mayor had already declared his intention of forming a committee. Sce- 
ing that steps had been taken by others he now states that he will form 
an auxiliary committee for the city. 

A large number of the exiles have 
carefully provided for. 


arrived in London, and have been 


The Gazette states that the King of lortugal and the Algarves having 
conferred upon the Prince of Wales and upon Prince Alfred the Insignia 
of a Grand Cross of the Military Order of the Tower and Sword, the 
Queen has been graciously pleased to grant to their Royal Higlhnesses 
her permission to accept and wear the same. 

Lord Cowley arrived in London late on Saturday night from his mis- 
sion to Vienna. He had a protracted interview with Lord Malmesbury 
on Sunday. On Wednesday he reached Paris. 

It has been remarked that Lord Stanley on Tuesday voted for Sir 
John Trelawny’s Church-rate Bill, although Lord John Manners made 
its rejection a Ministerial question. Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston did not vote. 

Sir John Bowring’s functions as Superintendent of Trade having been 
merged in those of the Minister lately appointed to Pekin, his Excellency 
will cease to hold the unpaid office of Governor of Hongkong, hitherto 
held in conjunction with that of Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of 
Trade in China. The principal officer at Hongkong, will therefore, for the 
future, discharge solely the duties of Governor of that colony. The first Go- 
vernor of Hongkong under the new system will be Mr. Hercules Robinson, 
at present Lieutenant-Governor of St. Christopher's, who distinguish- 
ed himself by his official exertions in Lreland both during and after the 
famine, and whose services were rewarded by the barren appointment of 
a West Indian Governorship in 1854. Ile is now transferred to a posi- 
tion where his administrative talents will have a wider ficld of useful- 
ness.— 7imes, 


We are requested to state that the dates for the performances of the 
Handel Commemoration Festival at the Crystal Palace have been fixed 
as follows—Monday, June 20th, Messiah ; 22d, Dettingen Ze Denm and 
a Selection ; 24th, Israel in Egypt. 

During the week Mr. T. Mason Jones has delivered two others of his 
Orations at Willis’s Rooms, on ‘Curran, and the Wits and Orators of 
the Irish Bar,” and ‘Milton, the Patriot, Statesman, Prose Writer and 
Poet.” Mr. Jones is an orator, and a taking one, for he fastens upon 
every trait of character, which may, to the ordinary mind be am- 
biguous ; and makes it clear. He elevates his hero by dwarfing his con- 
temporaries ; he withers humbug, cant, and shams by intensifying the 
nobleness of honesty ; and neither sceptic or Atheist finds balm from his 
hands. But besides a Rembrandtish light and shade in his contrast of 
character, he groups his subjects with consummate art, and makes them 
move before you. Young, ardent, and educated, with a piercing eye, 
4 well modulated voice, great fluency, and charming popular subjects— 
although with much to learn—Mr. Jones will win good opinion and that 
speedily, 

Smoking indiscriminately in the railway carriages of the Metropolitan 
surburban lines is becoming a formidable nuisance. ‘ Counterblast ” 
in the Zimes details his grievance on the “ Great Western,” where 
driven from one carriage to another he was forced to endure the tobacco 
discomfort from the happy indifference of his fellow traveller to any 
one’s pleasure but his own. “ Naso” writes to the Spectator that the 
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her the greatest grief, and today he directed that it be | 


ince he was committed, but, having voluntarily placed | 
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South Western is even more positively besct with incessant smokers, who 
resvlutely yet quietly indulge themselves with pipes of clay, meerschaum, 
| and cherrywood, which last is now in vogue. There should be a smoking 
compartment provided, where such decided manifestations exist. 


** No person here,” says a letter from Rome, ‘* has engaged in the out- 
of-door amusements the Carnival has presented with more energy or 
vivacity than the Prince of Wales, who has been every day at his baleony 
opposite the Palazzo Fiano, or perambulating the Corso in his carriage, 
taking active part in the mimic warfare of the confetti, and occasionally 
soothing down that horridum bellum by the courteous interchange of bou- 
quets, or the amenities of execllent sweetmeats,”’ 

A grand ball took place at the Court of Parma on the 5th, at which the 
Countess of Chambord and the Duke of Modena were present. The duke 
left his capital on the following day. 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde went to the Grand Opera on 
Friday night week, to witness the representation of Herceulenwn. 

Mr. George P. Bond has been appointed Director of the Observatory at 
Cambridge, U. S., to sueceed his father, the late William C. Bond, . 

The young English cantatrice who is winning such golden opinions in 
Italy, is Miss Whitty, the daughter of Mr, Whitty, the proprietor of the 
Liverpool Journal, and the sister of Mr. E. M. W hitty, the author of “* The 
Stranger in Parliament,”’ a series of able parliamentary sketches, which 
once attracted notice in the columns of the Leader, and of certain sketches 
of English statesmen, which were received with great favour both at home 
and abroad.—Critic. 











We regret to learn that Colonel Tait, C.B. and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen (brother to the Bishop of London), expired at London House, St. 
James's Square, on We dnesday evening, the 16th instant. 

Intelligence has been received of the sudden death at Venice of the 
Duchess Louisa of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, married to the Prince of Win- 
dischgratz, and niece of the King of Prussia. ‘The Duchess, who was the 
only sister of the reigning Duke, was born on the 17th May 1824, and mar- 
ried on the 20th October 1849, Prince Hugo de Windischgratz, m phe w of 
the field marshal of that name, and a lieutenant-colonel in the Austrian 
army. Ason and three daughters are the issuc of this marriage. The 
Duchess Louisa passed the winter with her children at Venice, while Prince 
Hugo remained in Hungary with his regiment. 

The journals record the death of Sir Anthony Oliphant, formerly Chief 
Justice at the Island of Ceylon. He was born in 1793, and married a 
daughter of Colonel Campbell, He was called to the bar in 1821 by the 
Honourable Socicty of Lincoln’s Inn, and prior to being appointed to the 
Chief Justiceship of Ceylon was Attorney-General at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

A letter from Wiesbaden states that the reigning Duke of Nassau, who 
is one of the best horsemen in Europe, was lately thrown from his horse 
while on his way to Biberich, whither he was going to see some _ball-firing. 
He met with some very severe contusions, but his life is not in danger. 


The Seeretary at War, General Peel, has issued a circular to the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties, stating that her Majesty’s Government have judged 
it to be * inexpedient”’ to assemble for training and exercise any Militia 
regiment prior to the 30th of June, and requests the Lords Lieutenant 
to communicate this to the commanding officers of the regiments under their 
charge, 

The overland route vid Caleutta is virtually closed on account of the 
rush of officers and civilians homewards, Not a single berth in the boats of 
the * Peninsula and Oriental’ is vacant before June, and even the great 
Punjaubec, Sir J. Lawrence, is forced to travel through the Bombay route. 

Mr. Russell, the 7imes correspondent in India, exclaims that the army 
is inundated with brevet-majors and rightly enough raises his hand to de- 
preeate making rewards too cheap. The Victoria Cross is certainly more 
prized than any other decoration, because its wearers are comparatively few. 
As to clasps, medals, ribands, and decorations, writes the gentleman we 
are ina fair way of rivalling the Russians. Some of our oflicers have not 
room on their ample left breasts for the display of their many coloured har- 
vest of ribands from the field of glory, and, as our medals are very solid 
affairs, the ingenious jeweller drives a small trade in making decorations in 


petto. 


A hard-working parish priest, the Rev. J. T. Rowsell, who gave such 
remarkable evidence touching the habits and condition of the lowest of the 
London poor before the House of Lords’ Committee last summer, is about to 
leave St. Peter's, Stepney, for an appointment of higher value in the dio- 
eese of London, which his zeal has thoroughly deserved. The poor of 
his populous district will regret the loss of a constant friend, 

The Prussian Chamber has granted the petition of three dissenting con- 
gregations praying to be restored to their constitutional right of unmolested 
existence. It is stated as a proof of returning toleration that the petition- 
ing sects are the reverse of orthodox in their views of Christianity and its 
essential doctrines. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 10th of March, at 66, Finchley New Road, the Wife of the Hon. John 
Baker, M.L.C., of South Australia, of a son, 

On the 10th, at St. Andrew's, the Wife of Sir Charles M, Ochterlony, Bart., of a 
daughter, stillborn. 

On the 13th, at 17, Bruton Street, the Countess of Darnley, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Hendon, Middlesex, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Edward Stanley, 
of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Woolwich, the Wife of Major Champion, Royal Artillery, of a 
daughter. 

On the Mth, at 3, Dean Street, Park Lane, Mrs. Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, of 
a daughter. 

On the 4th at Torquay, the Wife of the Hon, W. W. Addington, of a son. 

On the Mth, at Sir Charles Lyell’s, Harley Street, the Wife of Chevalier Pertz, of 


a daughter P 
On the 16th, at No. 2, Lower Berkeley Street, the Lady Annora Williams Wynn, 


of a daughter. 
On the 16th, the Wife of Major Herbert Russell Manners, of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 26th of January, at Christ Church, Demerara, George Kemp Chatfield, 
Captain H.M.’s I orty-ninth Regiment, to Caroline Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Daniel Blair, Esq., M.D., Surgeon-General of British of Guiana, 

On the 15th of February, at Aden, Captain Henry Bird, H.M.’s Fifty-seventh 
Regiment, son of Major Bird, Member of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, to Jane 
Amelia, daughter of R. Waller, Esq., Harbour Master, Aden, and niece of the late 
Sir R. Waller, Bart., of Tipperary. 

On the 8th of March, at Kilmastulla, by the Lord Riversdale, Bishop of Killaloe, 
Frederick D. Lumley, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel Unattached, to Agnes, second 
daughter of Francis Spaight, Esq., Derry Castle, Tipperary. 

On the 16th of March, at North Creake, Norfolk, by the Hon. Rev, Edward 
Keppell, Charles North, Captain Norfolk Artillery, and Barrister-at-Law, only son 
of Frederick North, Esq., of Rougham, Norfolk, M.P. for Hastings, to Augusta, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. and Rev, Thomas Keppel and niece of the Earl of 


Albemarle. . 
On the 19th, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, Henry Lacy, third.son of H, B. 
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Peake, Esq. of Worcester, to Eleanor Fanny, daughter of J. B. Peake, Esq., and 
grandchildren of the late Thomas Peake, sergeant-at-law. 

On the Lith, at Oxton, John Chaworth Musters, Esq., of Annesley Park, and 
Colnwick Hall, Notts, to Caroline Anne, eldest daughter of Henry Sherbrooke, Esq., 
of Oxton, in that county. 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th of March, at Allenheads Parsonage, Northumberland, after a few 
hours’ illness, Rose Lyons Montgomery, aged eight months and ten days, second 
daughter of Rev. The O' Donel, Incumbent of St. Peter's, Allenheads. 

On the &th, at Warwick House, Torquay, Isabella Mary, daughter of the late 
Rev. G. J. Majendie, Rector of Heddington, Wilts, and granddaughter of the late 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, aged eighteen. , ‘ ; 

On the 9th, Sir Anthony Oliphant, C.B., late Chief Justice of Ceylon, aged sixty- 
five years. : ; 

On the 9th, at Wensley Hall, aged seventy -one, Letitia, widow of the Hon. 
Thomas Powlette Orde-Powlctt. 

On the 10th, at Craiglockhart House, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, Alex- 
ander Monro, Esq., of Craiglockhart, M.D., F.R.C.P., and F.R.S,, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 

On the Ith, Mary Keith, wife of Morgan Lloyd, Esq., and daughter of the late 
Admiral the Hon, Charles Elphinstone Fleeming. 

On the Lith, at Shirburn Castle, Hugh Lupus Parker, seventh son of the Earl 
and Countess of Macclesfield, aged three years and a half. 

On the Ith, at Stoke Recheford, Constance Evelyn, second daughter of Mr. and 
Lady Caroline Turnor, in ber twelfth year. 

On the 13th, at his residen: taunton Harold, Leicestershire, the Right Hon. 
Washington Sewallis Shirley, Earl Ferrers, of congestion of the lungs, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 

On the 13th, at Martlesham Rectory, aged sixty-nine, the Rev. Thoma 
Betts, of Wortham, Suffolk, Rector of Martlesham, and a magistrate for the 
ties of Norfolk and Suatfolk. 

On the 13th, at Woodside 
deacon of Rochester, and Rector of Stone, aged sixty. 

On the 15th, at Paddington, of pulmonary apoplexy, Deputy-Paymaster-General 
William Petrie Crauford, in his seventy-fifth year, only surviving brother of John 
Crauford, Esq., of Auchenames, N.B. 

At Ealing, Middlesex, of broken heart, the Rev. W. Lambert, incumbent of 
Christ Church, in that parish. 
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We hear it said that the tacticians who support Mr. Bright in a, 
North intend to give a side-wind assistance to Lord Derby, by declaring 
that his continuance'in office is necessary to the preservation of anette 
and that with the advent of Lord Palmerston would come an outburst of 
war! Is not this to adopt the tactics of the taproom? We have heen 
no adulators of Lord’ Palmerston, we have no prejudice against Lorj 
Derby ; but whatever may be the opinion on some measures, of the late 
Premicr, it is perfectly ridiculous to represent him as the War Fieng 
or as any thing but an English gentleman and a patriotic statesman, ” 

Russia has proposed a Congress of the Five Powers, to be held at some 
other place than Paris, and France has agreed ; it remains to be seen 
whether Austria will give her consent. 

There is some expectation that the Emperor may make a speech at the 
review of the Imperial Guard to be held tomorrow in the Champ de Mars, 

One of our best informed Paris correspondents states an important fae 
which has the additional importance of confirming the report of the dis. 


| position of Austria to yield to the public opinion of Europe. “I am,” he 


Stone, near Dartford, the Ven. Walker hing, Arch- 
{ 


On the 16th, at London House, St. James’s Square, Colonel Tait, ¢ .B., and Aide- | 


de-Camp to the Queen. 





SY TN y mn 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
In the House of Commons last night the system of speaking about all 
sorts of things on the motion for an adjournment until Monday was ex- 
tensively resorted to. Mr. Rorruck began the campaign by suggesting 
that as the Government would probably dissolve if Lord John Russell's 
teform Bill amendment were curried, it would be better for Lord John to 
do as he did by the India Bill ast year and bring in resolutions, A disloca- 
tion of the Government at this moment would be a misfortune for all 
parties. Mr, Cox seeonded Mr. Rocbuck’s appeal. He wili never sup- 
port Lord John until Lord John supports the ballot. [Mr, Cox in the 
energy of his gesture planted a heavy blow in the the eyes of his neigh- 
] 


bour and threw the House into convulsions of merriment.] Lord Jon 





RussEu. declined to adopt Mr. Roebuck’s suggestion. The Government 
was right to bring in its bill and he is right in moving his amendment. 
He could not support the ballot, and is ready to state his views on that 
subject. 

Next there was a conversation about a vote of thanks to Lord Can- 
ning and Lord Clyde initiated by a question from Lord Joun Russex.. 
Lord Stantey said votes of thanks to the civil and military officers in 
India will be proposed. The names of Lord Clyde and Lord Canning will 
no doubt be included. Lord Panwrnsron took occasion to condemn the 
cold snecring tone of Lord Stanley's despatches to Lord Canning. 

In reply to a question from Mr, Brapy, Sir Strarronp Norricors 
said the Government will propose a vote of money as some compensation 
to Mr. W. HL. Barber, the solicitor, for the sufferings he has endured. 

The motion for the adjournment having been agreed to the House was 


asked to go into Committee on the amended Civil Service Super- 
annuation Bill, Sir Hexny Wittovensy moved as an amendment 
“that all deductions from salaries in order to form a fund for super- 
annuations haying been abolished it is not expedient to add to the 
amount of public charge by an increase to the scale of superannuation.” 
Mr. Giapstonr thought there should be scheduled to the act itself a state- 
ment of the class of persons who would come under its provisions. After 
a lengthened discussion, the Cuance.ion of the Excurever said the 
bill practically would make no increase on the scale, but only legalize 
the existing practice of the Treasury, which was founded alike on justice 
and policy. 

On a division the amendment was negatived by 131 to 29. The House 
went into Committee on the bill and considered all the clauses. 

The House rapidly disposed of the ether orders and adjourned. 














In the House of Peers, the Marquis of LONDONDERRY called attention 
to the contemplated revision of the Irish Magistracy. The Lorn Cuan- 
ceELiLor of Ireland has written to the Licutenants of Counties inquiring 
what magistrates are dead, what have left their respective countics, 
what are disqualified from various other causes? The Irish magistracy 
are troubled, What can it all mean? The Earl of Donovcumorr had 
received a letter from the Lord Chancellor, in which he states that he 
feels that he is bound to supply the various districts of Ireland with 
suitable magistrates, and he hopes the Licutenants of Counties will aid 
him in doing so. 

Lord St. Leonanps urged the claims of the Water Colour Society for 
space for a gallery in the Burlington House ground. The members of 
hat body are at the head of their peculiar department of art. Lord 
Denny said, the matter is in the hands of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, who is about to summon delegates from the various bodies who 
are advancing claims, and it is to be hoped that an arrangement satis- 
factory to all will be come to. 

The Marquis of CLANnicanpe wanted information as to the tenure of 
land in Oude. Lord Stanley, in a late letter, seems to assume that the 
policy of the Governor-General has been entirely altered, whereas in 
reality no alteration has taken place. Lord ELLENnoroveu said Lord 
Canning never put the threat of his proclamation in force. If there had 
been confiscation in March it would be absurd threaten it in the follow- 
ing November. Lord Derny defended Lord Canning’s general policy. 
The noble Marquis has quite mistaken the meaning of Lord Stanley's 
letter. So highly are Lord Canning’s services appreciated that her 
Majesty intends to make him a G.C.B., and Government has recom- 
mended that on his return home he shall be raised a step in the peerage. 











says, “ enabled to inform you that Austria will not oppose the wishes of 
France on the question of the Danubian Principalities. j 

A Berlin correspondent intimates to us the probability of an early ab- 
dication on the part of the King of Prussia. It is supposed that a politi. 
cal amnesty, prepared fur publication at the christening of the infant 
Prince, will be published on the accession of Wilhelm I, the future title 
of the Prince Regent. The Prince and Princess Frederick William wil] 
be styled Crown Prince and Princess. 

The German journals obscurely hint at a quarrel between the Austrian 
and Prussian Minister at Frankfort. The latter has pointed out how 
unjustifiable the conduct of the Cabinet of Vienna was in endeavouring 
to provoke war by calling on Germany to adopt aggressive measures, 
This view of the question was warmly opposed by the Austrian Minister, 
and the result was a public disagreement. A private letter published by 


| the Daily News, gives the following version of the affair. 


‘*M. de Reehberg [Austrian] had induced the military commission t: 
adopt measures for arming the Federal fortresses. The commission went 
beyond its powers, and M. de Bismark [Prussian] stopped the proceedings, 
The result was a violent scene, unheard of among diplomatists, and one 
which, it is feared, will give rise to a hostile encounter between those tw 
personages.”’ 

A summons has come here from Count Cavour to General Ulloa, th: 
defender of Venice, to take service in the Piedmontese artillery. It is 
stated that General Patrick M‘Mahon is to command the Piedmont amy 
as Generalissimo.—Glohe Paris Corre Spoil dent, 

Mr. George Bowyer has been abusing Poerio and culogizing the King 
of Naples--in the Cxirers, 

Further accounts from Corfu show that the Legislative Assembly had 
met with more than its match in Sir Henry Storks. They passed a re 
solution declaring that the Queen’s representative is not entitled to takea 
part in the proceedings of the Assembly. Whereupon Sir Henry roundly 
tuld them that their resolution was illegal, unconstitutional, insulting, 
void, and of no effect. And so there was an end to them. 7 











The Reverend Walter Mitchell lectured last evening at the Royal 
Institution on * Certain Problems in Crystallography,” and « xhibited an 
ingenious apparatus by which the laws governing the formation of crys 
tals were explained. 

The result of a brief visit to the private view this day of the pictures 
at the Portland Gallery enables us to pronounce the exhibition as one of 
promise and variety. The works are very well hung, in capital contrast, 
and there is greater evenness of character throughout. 

One of our correspondents in Paris writes a few lines on the reappear- 
ance of Frederic Lemaitre. The success of Frecerick Lemaitre, he says, 
in * Le Maitre d’ Ecole, is as complete as it was unexpected. Genius may 
be clouded, obscured, but not extinguished ; the old fellow has come out, 
if not in all the light of his bright days, at least in a glorious /ewilight.” 

The frightful tragedy in which Mr. Sickles has become involved has 
recalled attention to calumnies which were circulated against him some 
and which were utterly false; but we learn by a New York 
letter that there is one of those stories which peculiarly pre sses on his 
mind, even at this season. It is, that he had insulted our Queen. All 
who know Mr. Sickles know that he was utterly incapable of insulting 
any woman. His faults are these of an impulsive, generous, ultra 
chivalrous nature ; and his life, which was frank and open, was pure. 
‘The tale was that he had introduced to the Queen, at Court, a woman of 
improper character. We have already said that Mr. Sickles was m- 
capable of such an act. The plain fact is, however, that he never im 
troduced any lady at court. Nay, his position, as Secretary of Legation, 
precluded him from doing so. If he had performed such a ceremony 
vicariously, the records of the Legation would give the name of the person 
introduced. But the whole story is a sheer fabrication. 


time back ; 


The friends and admirers of Mr. William Cooke junior, of Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre, having a sympathetic desire to congratulate him on his retum 
to his professional duties, have formed themselves into a Committee to give 
him a free benefit ; expressing, as they believe it will, the satisfaction of the 
public, as well as their pleasure at his providential recovery from the effects 
of his late severe accident. The benefit will take place on the 26th March. 

Lord Haddo has placed on the paper the following strange notice. “ Fe- 
male Models—Address for return of the number of times female models 
have sat during the year ending the 3lst December 1858, in the Royal 
Academy, London ; the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin ; the School of 
Art, Manchester; and the School of Design, Edinburgh, under a gramt 
from the Board of Manufactures for Scotland ; stating the number of times 
the female model has sat partially nude, the number of times wholly nude, 
and the number of times clothed.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Fripay ArrERNOON. 
The market for English Securities has been dull and drooping all the 
week, The flatness which was apparent on Saturday continued up to this 
afternoon, when a decidedly better tone vails, Consols were first dealt 
in at 96, but closed 95§ 96 on Monday, Various conflicting rumours touch- 











skirts, 
contracted at the 
breadth, and instead of the whole being equally mounted in gathers and 
plaits, there is no 
back, 
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the present M 


ace or war on the Continent, have had a prejudicial influence, and 
pe 


‘onsols were at one time forced down to 95}. Money has been in consider- 
“ah ater demand, and the rates on the “‘ House”? have somewhat in- 
ably ~ the demand out of doors has also been much greater. The Go- 
pei it Broker's purchases on account of the Savings Banks are now 
veieeed $0 15,000/, per diem. Exchequer Bills leave off 33 36. The 
Tranaier Books for Redu ed and New Three per cents are now closed. 

? tr ing telegra 
— — en to the market, and the last quotation in Consols is 


given gre . : oo 7 
H 7. Short loans on Government Securities are at about 1} and 2 


953 95h. 
rhe improvement which was noticed some time back in the business of 
the Foreign Stock Market has again gone off, and transactions of any im- 
yortance are extreme ly rare, and the smallest bargains exercise a certain in- 
fluence every now and th n. Stocks are much at _the same quotations. 
Mexican, 19] 20; Turkish Six per Cent, 92} 92}; Ditto New Six per Cent, 
78 78} ; Sardinian, 82 83; Brazilian Four-and-half per Cent, 94 94} : 
Spanish Three per Cents, 44} 44}; Ditto ade ferred, 30 30} ; Peruvian Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent, 9192; Ditto the Three per Cents, 73! 74} ; Grenada 
tive, 19 20; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6; Buenos Ayres, 7981. The New Aus- 
im Serip was at one period pressed for sale and receded to 3 24 dis. ; it has, 
ywever, since improved and is now 1} 1 dis. The inquiry for Turkish, both 
Nid and New Stock, has been limited ; the former has been done as low as 
O13, and as high as 93, the latter has fluctuated between 78 and 79. The 
dividend on the Peruvian Three per Cents has been advertised. Money 
continues plentiful. : ‘ , 

The Railway Share Market has this week been without any particular 
feature except absence of speculation. Prices are generally lower than last 
quoted, aver wing { per cent. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 87 37! 
hows a fall of 1} per cent; Midland, 1003 1003; Great Western, 57? 58 ; 

jon and North Western, 94395; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94} 95 ; 

:don and South Western, 9292}; Caledonian, 42) 423; Berwick, 91} 
13; North Staffordshire, 44 43 discount; Great Northern shares, 25} 3; 
South Eastern 21. The half-monthly settlement took place on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, but beyond transactions in connection with it, there has 
been little doing. Rates for continuation were exceedingly light. The 
quotation fer the debentures of the East India Railway Company's new 
loan is 1} 2 premium. 


The French Market has been fiat during the week, but closes with a firm 
appearance, as no rumours have been s} 1 


} and no fresh cause for un- 
easiness brought before the public. Paris and Lyons, 32} Northern 
of France, 363 37}; Paris and Strasbourg, 26} 27; Lombardo-Venetian Old, 
i i prem. ; ditto New, § { prem. The Indian Market is dull, sales having 
been made by proprictors in order that they may take up the debentures 
issued by the East Indian Railway Company. Great Indian Peninsular, 
101 102; East India, 103 104; Mad shares, 19} 20. 

SATURDAY SOON 
After regular hours yesterday, the Funds suddenly rose nearly § per « 
from 95} } to 96) 3, upon a report that Lord Cowley’s mission had been 
successful, and that some notice of it would be made in the Houses of Par- 
Today the markets are all quiet, but steady at the im- 
Railway Shares are fully } per cent 
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proved rates, Toreign Stocks are firm. 
higher, Consols are now 96} sellers. 
WM ep Lo ; 6 Tray View 
Msrful Arts, Fashions, Trade, @r. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS AND ENQUIRERS, 
| pl which we ve f eaders for information where they car 
t nta i ng in niaber One cor- 
sv k t 1 out soud hat- 
vy, that tters of all grades may be found in London 
without mu lty; for our correspondent will perceive that it is not ou 
office to criticize tradesmen in general, or to indicate preferences. 
Let us repeat, that in many cases inquirers willlearn what they want through the or- 
men for many of the artic ch we more precisely) 
for instance, in that universal ‘rliser, the Times. 





rhi hes us | own name and addre we usually gi 








By ject of this department, and the spirit in which it is conducted, 
vod. In the meanwhile we may explain to some of our newer 

pur isto supply infelligen to let that vast customer, 

Society, know the varied appliances which practic il science, art, and industry 








wre daily multiplying; and to let the intelligent trading community obtain, for 
its luformatio nd rid e, & more comprehensive survey of its own progr 
Phis purpose | 1 a branch of newspaper ¥ “ h may b 
novel, but which we beli to be useful, It is quite « the adver- 
tising de; \ \ h the editor does not seek t 


en by the manufacturers, of their in- 
tentions to give out machine suwn tops to their workmen, has resulted in 
ofthe men to return their work and lasts. Many 
ntion to the threatening aspect of affairs in this 
, and anticipated the results, which we regret to 
borne out by what has taken place, both at Stafford 


At Stafford, the netice lately 


4 1 





causing great number 
weeks back we called att 
branch of manufactui 
tind have been fully 
and Northampton. 
In Derby there ar 


: great complaints of the scarcity of labour in the 
suk trade. Sor 


ne firms are blamed by their fellow manufacturers for re- 
sorting to the system of giving their foreman 6¢. and 1s, per hand pre- 
mium, for all the new ones which they set down, which is thought an 
unwise practice. ‘ 

At Leek, in Staffordshire, all the manufacturers are full of orders, and 
trade is as brisk as it can possibly be. A good deal of curiosity exists in 
the neighbourhood, as to the question to whom the beautiful estate of 
Alton Towers, lately the residence of the Earl of Shrewsbury, will be ad- 
judicated, a quest on which is« xpected to be decided almost immediately. 

Trade is extremely d pressed in Nottingham just now. The town has 
suffered dreadfully from the late losses caused by America, and in addi- 
tion, various branches of the lace trade have been in an unsettled waver- 
ing state for some time past. We should offer by way of suggestion to 
mr Nottingham friends possessing idle looms, the expediency of turning 
th ir attention to the manufacture of trimmings, certain descriptions of 
Which, capable of being manufactured by Nottingham machinery, would 
lind a ready sale in the market. 





PARIS FASHIONS, 


From our own Correspondent, 


A considerable modification has taken place in the shape of ladies’ 
hey are worn as ample as ever at the bottom, but extremely 
waist. A slanting piece is taken off the top of every 


i fullness in front, and only large double plaits at the 
Our tip-top dressmakers contrive to cut the body and skirt in one 


yhed this morning from Paris } per cent higher, has | 


| vour; littles ones are most worn, 
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inistry, and the still existing uncertainty as regards ! could execute, 


figures. 





dll 


This graceful dress should only be worn by very pretty 


Flounces, which were abandoned last year, are coming again into fa- 


with one deep flounce coming up to the middle of the skirt. 


| distinction 





row of vel 


Plain dresses are sometimes trimmed 
An air of 
a single 


may be given to this flounce by bordering it with 


vet, A cheval. 


We notice a return to the plain boddice, which if ornamented at all, 


should hay 
immense ; 


» always 
ry long 


e a berthe arranged in the form of braces. Sleeves ar 
extremely short in the small of the arm, and falling 





at the back. 


Robes di 
that is to 
figure ; the 
clegant ar 
silk. <A ve 


robe, and 


ladies have their dressing-gowns made 
and without 


within 

. 
has a chart 
at the w 
should be ¢ 
be ads 1s ¢ {j 


chambre are made a rideau, as in the time of Louis XVI. ; 
say, they are very full at the back, and without fitting the 
» material is fixed in large plaits with a neck-picce. ‘The most 
composed of white cashmere, lined with rose or blue quilted 
Ivet 4 cheval serves the purpose ef a piping all round the 
the sleeves should reach nearly to the knees. Some-grand 
entirely of white satin, quilted 
, and in each quilted square is a black bead, which 
ning effect. When this is confined 








done, the gown should lx 


ist by a thick black and white silk cord, and the same cord 
ried round the bottom of the skirt. Blue satin with white 


ually luxurious, and this sori of robe-de-chambre is particu- 


larly suitable for brides, 


Lent is the s n for wedding-dre 


novelty in 


med with a deep white chenille frir falling over lower skirt bouil- 
lonnée or flounced with lace, t th ! time both rich and simple, 
The corsage should be high and plain, with lace braces; the sleeves 
double, the first open ah t to the shoulder, and falling very deep at the 
back; the inner one made of t n tiny bouillons, and reaching nearly 
to the hand. When lace i prefer l, the tunie can be altogether com- 
posed of it, and a ruche should connect it with two flown ad’ Angle- 
terre or point a Tai l The low kirt is decorated with bouillons, 

parated from cacl | i vhich nd in the form of 

ylumns, Li i cher of ruche and |! ce, and 
the sleeves sh ibe tr dt rhe | \ square, 
and fastened h a stra | > ul vad of the you virl it is 
destined to enveloy a) \ ire not the only favourites for a 
wedding v th: whit i eat deal used; but nothing can com- 
pete wit I the flow l \\ delicate corolla and dark 

( i ] t let f whit ce shape 

f the vy v tand: t ful m2 ther forward 

n tl ! ul a Tantique; it ishes at the back in a little hood of 
flow: int \ cach ot ind this | Lé« the hair, No 
one, however, i \ informed oF t pe { tl marriage toilette 
is Mader ( \ Va hy day she g me new proof 

if her i; and, w tis more, she never dre s two brick ike, 

Straw | ts t vet made their Pp ne but they will 
com t! Vel ! till « loyed a bonnet trim- 
ming nes ari i li a wreath with a bow at the 
back. © ] nd t! ! f the velvet must 

lways bea he ¢ the f lation The contrast of 
m eft , such for 
il re vely 1 ‘ le, mauve on black, and green on 

rey Lnos AUNET, 
I NTT } 

| Ma I ord lot Mr, Ald , of Soko 
Squa \ wtor t f from | i trivance 
i ‘ | ] m ' i t mai 
vels of 1 ‘ A child ten yea { ! lessly and 

lmo thor vate or d st) t one of 
thes ches to an l every ] tion tl ? { Cu) ‘ofa 
sum v t way rfei with his « . he may 
even | Th y at th 1 time, A read lesk works with 
the ar the « 

From t t h , the Indian 7 plies lumself with 
two p p ‘ new ( hy which 
invalids can ) wit! t nee and 
safety, t ‘ ljustin tself, id eration 
thorou y casy to 1 er | in removing the } ! It may, 
moreos l ised 1 ordinary « or a 1a 1 wheel- 
chai 

Tacl I 1 Au n Bed-Ottoman,” having t! pearane 
of a well-sl d fa, can be turned into a bed, by ns : contri- 
van whiel of 1 ' w heads << \ r readily 
low it 1 ' | vy pully t ! through 
th ! ‘ l i nd back 
ean be entire! Lif t l rawers, 
which 1 1 roll d he pla dding and 
toilette uter i | ! : | compa 
uppearanc 1 will be found V nt to | ! house 
CeCe und Pp ns wishir t bine tl { lroon 
The bed of th fu tulfed in t ( ! n wit , and is 
quite wid hf ! 

An invalid « i the same maker d es | ntion, as 
being constructed on th t lj ff yport to the 

rson ins ] t ! to ipport () nd the couch is 
slop 1 at an for t port of he back c head, and the 
bottom, inst { lat u » | i | . with a 
convexity ¢ to tl ly lof the kn 1 1] whole out- 
line accords with that which the human would ime when semi- 
recumbent, 1 tl ! ] ! ind carefully propped with 
cushions, so as to be equally supported at every point the posture 
most conduciv to repose. 

\ ) IMPROVI EN A 
c isin one of Prince Pu r Moska I f t books a 
dissertation on English love of comfort, suggest on imple- 
ment called a lazy tongs, which he had scen in a cutler’s shop. He re- 
garded it with admiration as typical of that national craving for personal 


convenience 
Pizce, with no join at the waist—a feat of cleverness that not every one | Surely the Prince might have found on the same spot, if he had known 
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which required such ¢ xtraordinary means for its satisfaction. 
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=a Se : AE A 
how to look for them, many things more characteristically English than a | The return of the Bourbons restored the monument to its original destj. 


toy which is very rarely seen in domestic use. At the present day we 
should point to Lund’s Decanting Machine, or his Lever for drawing 
corks, as much worthier subjects for a philosopher's contemplation than 
a lazy tongs. The common tendency of these and other inventions 
which are really subservient to comfort, is not towards the indulgence of 
sloth, but towards the performance of little everyday operations with in- 
creased precision, ease, and despatch. The Decanting Machine must be 
a real blessing to lovers of old wine, for it holds the bottle fast during the 
process of uncorking, in a cradle properly inclined, and moveable upon a 
centre by means of a rack and pinion, so that it may be gradually depressed 
when the cork is owt, and the wine may be poured out without the least 
danger of breaking the crust or disturbing the sediment. The lever for 


drawing corks is like a pair of nippers, except that one blade ends in a | 


ring which is intended to rest on the top of the bottle, whilst the other 
blade is placed below the shoulder of an ordinary corkscrew which has 
previously been twisted into the cork. The handles of the lever are then 
grasped ,and the act of closing them draws the cork without jerking the 
bottle. ‘Phe lever may be employed with peculiar advantage for the ex- 
traction of old and unsound corks which would otherwise be likely to 
break within the neck of the bottle. 

Clips for holding paper are a class of articles to which Mr, Lund has 
also applied his inventive powers. Ife makes them of various forms, the 
simpleat of which isa stecl tube about an inch anda quarter long, haying 
a fissure in the direction of its length, with edges folded over to produce 
smooth aurfaces. These are very useful for holding together loose sheets 
and soraps of paper to lie on the table, or be suspended by a loop of 
string passed through the tube. For binding periodicals, music, &e., he 
makes a double tube, one of the pair being slit, the other whole. Two 
or more of the slit tubes being slided on to the left-hand margins, a stick 
is passed through the other tubes, and thus the flying sheets acquire 
something of the eolidity of a bound book. In letter clips again the tu- 
bular spring is applied in a most ingenious manner, so as to unite two 
plates of metal without hinges, rivets, or any other fastening. 

A material, well adapted for all rough uses either in the field or by 
the sea side, has been shown to us in various colours and patterns 
from the House of Kennerley and Sang, manufactured entirely of wool, 
soft, clastic, durable and warm. Greys, browns, and claret are plea- 
santest to the eye in this new fabric, which seems perfectly free from 
Manchester trickery or any of the arts of the German cloth dressers. 

The cnumeration of the uses for the bamboo which Dr. A. Hunter has 
gathered in his paper among the transactions of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh may suggest its adoption in England for a variety of purposes. 
[t serves for—posts, props, poles of tents, sign posts, poles for carrying 
water, luggage, palankeens or dhoolies for the sick, for light seattolding, 
peco.tahs over wells for raising water, swinging poles, small light bullock 
carts, watch-houses for guarding crops, ladders, &c., fishing rods, spear 
shafts, garden seats and chairs, plant frames, walking sticks, bastinado 
rods, water pipes, floats, blow-pipes, hookah and huble bubble pipes, 
bows and arrows. 

The /Jtuilder notices a communication by M. Serres respecting the 
achros Salata, a West Indian tree used in building. The juice when 
dried forms a light, spongy, rose coloured mass, which crumbles when 
rubbed within the fingers. The substance obtained after purification is 
more supple and clastic than gutta percha; it softens ata higher tem- 
perature. M. Serres thinks it preferable to gutta percha for moulding, 
and for covering telegraphic wires with. 

Although Palmer’s Parallel Motion Endorsing and Stamping Machine 
has found it way into some of the Government offices, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and other large establishments, it is not so generally known to the 
public as it deserves to be. This minature printing press, hardly a pound 
in weight, occupying less space than a couple of stout octavo volumes, 
is so simple in its mode of action that a child may use it without any pre- 
vious training, and strike off thirty or forty perfect impressions in a 
minute. The handle by which the machine is worked is the upper end 
of a vertical rod, to the other end of which the type plate or letter form 
is attached. The rod is supported by two transverse axles, and these 
again by two arms which are connected by pivot joints with two brass 
uprights, fixed, one on each side, midway between the two ends of the 
wooden foot of the machine. It results from this arrangement that the 
rod has one free motion, and one only : it can swing with a semicircular 


sweep from one end of the machine to the other, and remains parallel , 


to itself, that is to say always vertical, at every point of its course. 
Hence tho printing plate at the bottom of the rod is always perfectly 
horizontal, and in that position it is applicd at one end of the machine to 
an inkpad, at the other to the paper, linen, or other material which is to 
receive the impression. All persons haying frequent occasion to mark 
documents or goods with words or figures, fixed or variable, will do well 
to make themselyes acquainted with this verv ingenious and scrviceable 
instrument 


PARIS IN 1859—NOTES FOR VISITORS. 
No. II, Quarter or tHe MApELEINE AND CHaussé bp’ ANTIN, 
Roulerard des Capucines, Boulerard and Place de la Madeleine. 


The part of the boulevard extending from the Rue Chaussée d’Antin 
to the Church of the Madeleine was laid out and planted with trecs 
about the ycar 1668, on the site of the former trenches surrounding the 


city. 
t 


in 1790. 

The parish of La Madeleine and Ville l’ Eveque becoming an important 
district, Louis the Fifteenth, by letters patent dated from Versailles in 
1763, authorized the ‘* Curé” of this parish to purchase the ground ne- 
cessary to build a church, which was, it is said, destined to surpass “ en 
grandeur ct en majesté” all the other religious edifices of the capital. 
The foundation-stone was laid by Louis, no longer “ le bien aimé,” on 
the 3d of April 1764, a few weeks after the death of Madame de Pompa- 
dour ; but, after several changes in the original plan, the building was 
left unfinished and in a state of ruin during the stormy times of the 
Revolution. From his camp at Posen, in 1806, Napoleon issued a decree 
ordaining that instead of a church, a ‘‘ Temple de la Gloire” should be 
built, bearing the following inscription ‘“ Napoleon i la Grande Armée.” 


he Boulevard des Capucins takes its name from a convent of monks | 
of that order, which was rebuilt by Louis the Fourteenth, and suppressed 
| 


nation, but it was only in 1843, in the reign of Louis Philippe, that jt 
was finished and opened. No changes have been made since the second 
empire, and it is now one of the most frequented places of divine worship 
in the city. 

It thee: take volumes to relate the important and interesting events 
and the terrible scenes witnessed for the last sixty-five years from the 
small space before this church, which may be called the “ parterre” of 
the “Place de la Revolution.” The very ground about is impregnated 
with blood, and the dust of herocs and martyrs is mingled with that of 
their savage executioners. In that cemetery of the Madeleine which ex. 
tended from the Faubourg St. Honoré to the Chapelle expiatoire in the 

tue de l’'Arcade, were thrown the mangled bodies of thousands 

who perished on the scaffuld,—the cruel judge beside the innocent yie. 
tim he condemned, the honest and well-meaning patriot with the ambj. 
tious Utopist, the wily statesman beside the infuriated leader of the mob, 
In one corner lay the remains of those who perished by accident at the 
marriage of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis the Sixteenth, and near them 
the brave Swiss soldiers who died in defence of the throne on the 10th of 
August. There the unfortunate Monarch’s remains were thrown on 
bed of lime, and there the once lovely Marie Antoinette soon followed 
her ill-fated husband. On one side, deep in the earth, lay Camille Des. 
moulin, who gave the signal for the Revolution, and the fiery Danton, 
the terrible successor of Mirabeau. There, too, was laid the graceful 
form of Charlotte Corday, “ l’ange de l’assassinat”’ ; while the hideous 
corpse of her victim, Marat, was borne in triumph to the Pantheon, 
The eloquent Vergniaud, the crucl Westerman, the cynical Hebert, the 
well-meaning Bailly—innocent and guilty, all were mingled promiscu- 
ously together, 





**Tn one red burial blent.”’ 

The streets on each side of the church bear the names of the noble de- 
fenders of the unfortunate monarch—Malesherbes, De Seze, Cronchet, 
Chaureur la Garde. And this splendid monument is so nearly associated 
with this sad page of history, that for the contemplative mind it must 
look even now more like a tomb than a temple or a church. 

From these sad recollections we must turn, making up for the deficien- 
cies in our sketch of the past, by giving some useful information on the 
present resources of this important part of the city so much frequented 
by English visitors. 

The Boulevard des Capucins begins at the Rue de la Chaussée d’ Antin 
on one side, and the Rue Louis le Grand en the other, the odd numbers 
are on the left side leading to the church, With one or two exceptions, 
the right side claims little notice. 

Boulevard des Capucins, 

No. 1. Madame Laure, modes. Simple and unpretending as the exterior 
of this establishment is, it holds the very highest rank in the aristocracy of 
fashion. Madame Laure’s bonnets and coiffures have made conquests and 
gained husbands and fortunes in every capital in the old and in the new 
world, and have, no doubt, done much mischief, too, in their time. Her 
late ** eréations’’ are pronounced to be the most exquisite productions, and 
are destined to excite a great sensation at the promenade of Long 
Champs. 

No. 9. Boissier. This celebrated confiseur has brought ‘ bonbons” 
to perfection and has no competitor for sweets of all kinds. 

No. 11. Tahan. This well known house is in great repute for sundry 
delicate productions of art, inlaid boxes, marriage corbeilles, Kc. ? 

No. 39. Legray, photographe de l’Empereur. The visitor will find the 
very best specimens of this new art, and can get a portrait in a few minutes 
in a style rarely equalled if ever surpassed, 

No. 37, Compagnie Lyonnaise. This important house is remarkable for 
excellent productions in silks, satins, &c., which are said to be of the 
newest designs and best quality. 

No. 39. Hill’s London Tavern, English fare of the very best and most 
varied description and at modern prices will be found in this restaurant, in 
great favour, not only among the English but among the French. 

No. 41. Bietry. This establishment, the most important one of the kind 
in the capital, receives the best supply of Indian Cashmere shawls, and has 
also the best French imitations of these highly priced and expensive 
articles of female attire. 

No. 43. Giroux. The name of Giroux is a patent in itself. To say 
* cela vient de chez Giroux,”’ is a sufficient recommendation for any of 
those varied objects exposed for sale in the immense warerooms, from the 
speaking doll to the most ingenious production of art. Half the popula- 
tion of the city visit these rooms in the month of January to admire the 
collection of ** Etrennes ”’ exposed to the public. , 

This newly built house occupies the place where on 1848 the ‘ Hotel des 
| Affaires Etrangéres”’ stood. 

On the boulevard, a little lower down, a shot, fired perhaps by accident, 
caused that fatal discharge from the troops that on the 23d February cost 
| Louis Philippe his throne. The blood of the victims mingled with the 
ruin offered a horrible spectacle on the following morning. 

Boulevard de la Madeleine. 

No. 1. Dieulafait. An important fur establishment. 

No. 5. Legoupy. Splendid engravings of the works of the great masters. 
| No. 17. Verdier. Cane-sticks—long a celebrity for this sort of things. 
| No. 21. Gallois Gignoux, Aux trois quartiers. “A splendid and extensive 

house, which carries on one of the largest retail trades in Paris, occupies 
| the space of five or six shops, and is a sort of monster house, conducted on 
| the very best style—silks, cottons, muslins, hosiery, gloves, &e., are to be 
had at moderate prices. The attendants are a most respectable class of young 
men, and the greatest punctuality is observed in every detail of business. 
The system of having no second price makes it a safe house for strangers. 
| Place de la Madeleine. 
| No, 2. Durand Glacier Café Restaurant. What we have said of ‘ Le Café 
Foy,”’ we can only repeat for this respectable restaurant. 

No. 4. Flaxland. Music, Pianos, &e. 

No. 27. A market open every day and well supplied. 

No. 28. Post-oftice. 

On the right side there are two or three large establishments only. 
Odiot’s manufactory of works in silver plate, &c., and Monbro’s reposi- 
| tory for antiquities of every kind. In the latter house is a charitable 
institution, that docs honour to our times: twenty poor orphan girls re- 
ceive an excellent education, and are well provided for in every Way 
under the kind direction and care of as many young girls of their own 
age belonging to the higher class of society ; who by making collections 
among their friends, and contributing from their own small purses, 
support this praiseworthy little school where virtue is encouraged in the 
| poor by the virtuous example of the rich. J.P. 
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~~ POPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLISH CONVICT-PRESERVES AND IRISH 
REFORMATORIES. 

Tur question which has so long perplexed our Government and 
our Legislature, and which in England still waits for solution, 
has been, as our readers know, practically solved in Ireland by 
the Board of Directors of Convict Prisons in that country. The 
system by which convicts are there made fit for freedom 
was devised by Captain Crofton, the Chairman of the Board, and 
has been in continual — since the beginning of the year 
1856, We have already reported fully upon the progress of the 
institution in all its branches ; but special reasons, induce us to 
recapitulate the main facts, in order that the reader may have 
the whole case before him. In England the repugnance of private 
employers against taking discharged criminals into their service, 
in reliance upon an alleged reformation under prison discipline, is 
notorious oa all but universal. Previous to the year 1856 the 
same feeling prevailed with equal strength in Ireland, and had 
the effect, as it still has here, of conserving the criminal popula- 
tion as a distinct class in undiminished numbers, by rendering 
impossible their gradual absorption into the mass of the community. 
[t was with a view to the extinction of this great social evil that 
Captain Crofton proposed a new class of ‘ intermediate” esta- 
blishments, which should “ act as filterers between the prisons and 
the community,” and in which prisoners eligible for discharge 
should be subjected to a new stage of discipline eminently caleu- 
lated to confirm whatever improvement had been wrought in their 
natures, by strengthening their habits of self-control, as well as 
to test the genuineness of their reformation by proofs which the 
public could perfectly appreciate. The Government promptly 
accorded its sanction to this scheme, and it was put in opera- 
tion at Smithfield in Dublin, at Lusk Common fifteen 
miles from that city, and at Forts Camden and 
on each side of Cork harbour. The prisons at the three lat- 
ter places consist of portable iron buildings, calculated for the 
reception of fifty men each, together with four officers, and costing 
only 330/, a piece. The inmates are employed on public works, 
and their labour more than defrays all the cost of their mainte- 
nance and supervision. Their condition 1s midway between con- 
finement and liberty, their so-called prison being rather a place 
of enforced residence than of custody. ‘Their fare is coarse, and 
their labour hard, but it is cheerfully performed, for they know 
that they are working out their freedom. Already they enjoy a 
certain measure of that blessing, and with it they incur its at- 
tendant responsibilities, and have to overcome by the strength of 
their own will the same temptations as would assail them if they 
were living at large. They are each allowed to retain sixpence 
per week from their gratuity money to spend or save as they think 
proper. Men of the more advanced class amongst them are em- 
ployed in rotation on messenger’s duty, and permitted to make 
purchases for the other prisoners, for which purpose they have 
often fifteen or twenty shillings at their disposal. The trust thus 
reposed in the messenger is quite voluntary on the part of his fel- 
low convicts, and in no instance was it abused during a period of 
twenty months, as we are expressly told, or subsequently as we 
have reason to infer. 
lishments is a continual exercise of self-discipline, 

the strongest motives, and kept in full tension by t 
lant supervision, but otherwise left to its own spontaneous de- 
velopment. No penal discipline is there administered, but the 
prisoner who misconducts himself in the slightest respect is at once 
removed. Out of 1300 probationers, only twenty-six incurred 
this penalty during the first twenty months. Six others went 
back at their own request to the ordinary prisons; these were ap- 





parently men of that incurable class, whose idle and vicious na- | 


tures are incapable of sustaining them through so arduous a trial. 

It cannot be doubted that the ticket-of-leave which is granted 
as a reward for exemplary conduct under such a system implies 
much more than the possession of those negative virtues which 
bloom so speciously in prisons, where men do right for want of 
opportunity todo wrong. This fact is so well understood by the 
publie, that persons who at first had been induced to give the 
convicts on ticket-of-leave a fair trial have ever since been em- 
ployers of convict labour, and the demand for the services of dis- 
charged prisoners now execeds the supply. Since January 1856 
a thousand tickets-of-leave have been issued, of which only 52, 
or less than 6 per cent, have been revoked, and of these revoca- 
tions,\17 were for irregularities and misconduct not of a criminal 
nature. Other statistics strikingly exhibit the general result of 
the intermediate system as regards the suppression of crime. In 
1853, there were nearly 5000 prisoners in the convict prisons ; 
now there are not more than 1900, although there ells 
transportation to Western Australia from Ireland, nor have there 
hitherto been any patronage societies there to afford assistance, as 
there are in England. 

In England, every ticket-of-leave bears the following endorse- 
ment— 

“The power of revoking or altering the license of a convict will most 
certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. To produce a forfeiture 
of the license it is by no means necessary that the holder should be con- 
victed of any new offence. If he associates with notoriously bad characters, 
leads an idle and dissolute life, or has no visible means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, &c., it will be assumed that he is about to relapse into 
crime, and he will be at once apprehended and recommitted to prison, under 
his original sentence.’ 
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But this endorsement remains a dead letter. In Ireland, a simi- 
lar provision is vigilantly enforced. The ticket-of-leave man is 
required to report himself at stated periods at the district police 
station, and he is kept under strict surveillance by means of 
Visitation or registration. The general results of this system are 
highly beneficial, and, being exercised openly and regularly, 
without vexatious espionage, it is not vents as a grievance by 
those who are subjected to it, but rather as a safeguard against 
unfounded suspicions and accusations to which they would other- 
In England, when the police inter- 
fere at all with the industrial pursuits of discharged criminals, 
that interference is denunciatory and obstructive; in Ireland, it 
is encouraging, and protective alike of the interests of the indi- 
vidual and of society. 

The controversy between Colonel Jebb and Captain Crofton, the 
respective champions of the English and the Irish systems, is 
still carried on, Its decision must be referred to the facts.. 





THE LATEST CHARGE AGAINST PRESIDENT 








Carlisle } 


BUCHANAN, 
A new charge has been discovered against Mr. Buchanan: the 
President of the United States has been peculating in coals, he 
has been guilty of corruption in timber, and the contract for the 
construction of certain war ships voted by Congress last year in 
order to the better protection of American shores has been ‘‘shame- 
fully abused” through Mr. Buchanan’s electionecring intrigues ! 
The correspondence conspicuously printed by a contemporary 
gives the particulars of these charges. Dr Hunter of Philadelphia, 
‘*a practising physician who knew nothing about coal exceptin 
that it gave out heat when undergoing combustion,” was appoint 
by the present Secretary of the Navy to conduct the coal contracts 
and reeeived, a per centage for signing all the bills. The con- 
tracts for live oak were so managed as to evade the rule that they 
must be given to the lowest bidder, and were diverted to a person 
very active in the clection of 1856, <A contract for engines was 
handed over to a house disposing of many artizan votes, accord- 
ing to a proposal conveyed in a letter endorsed with the initials of 
the President. Such are the charges conveyed in the report on the 
abuses in the naval dockyards. The accusations figure as ‘ as- 
tounding disclosures” and are instantly seized as the text for ser- 
mons against the general tendency of American institutions. 

The worth of such attacks and of the conclusions may be esti- 
mated when we state that that document which is the report of 
the Committee to investigate the Brooklyn dockyards, is in no 
sense ‘‘¢he report”: it is nothing more - el a draft of the report 


| proposed by a minority of the Committee, and rejected by the 


majority. Nay, it is positively contradicted in the report sent in, 
not only on specifie points, but on the whole spirit of the admin- 
istration. Luckily the extension of the press, and the frequency of 
communication with America, now prevents such an accumulation 
of intelligence as onee rendered it impossible for people on this 
side to ‘‘read up”; hence we have a much more prompt and 


| therefore clearer understanding of American questions. More- 
over the leading journal represents interests too vast to be appro- 


The probation in these intermediate estab- | 
—— by | 
1e most vigi- | 


een no | 


priated by any sectional party, and thus the 7imes conveys to the 
English public data sufticient for some approximation to a broader 
and more correct judgment, Accordingly, on Thursday last, the 
Times printed, with the resolutions of the minority the resolutions 
of the majority. 

Now in that which is the report, we find a very intelligible re- 
presentation of the case. There have been abuses in the coal 
agency, though the humorous description of Dr. Hunter is evi- 
dently vamped up on assumption, a ‘‘there is no proof,” says 
| the report, ‘which traces any knowledge of such inefliciency and 
| incompetency to the responsible authorities in Washington.” 
| The committee discountenances the idea that the Secretary of the 
Navy had dispensed contracts by favour; indeed Swift, the con- 
tractor, made no return for the benefit conferred on him by > 
porting the present Government, a fact which disproves the 
existence of any bargain, and shows that the patronage was not 
distributed on political grounds. With reference to the contracts 
for steam machinery, the present head of the Navy department 
| has from the committee a testimonial to his “‘ zeal in securing the 

greatest amount of speed and efliciency.” It is admitted that 

glaring abuses exist in Brooklyn Navy-yard; but those abuses 

‘‘ have been slowly and gradually growing up during a long 

course of years, and no administration should have the entire 
| blame thereof.” In other words, there are abuses in Brooklyn 
| Navy-yard, just as abuses have been discovered at Harwich and 
Portsmouth ; there has been an investigation by the committee on 
the other side of the Atlantic, as there has by a commission on 
this; in each case the result is an exposure of abuses which have 
grown up slowly under “ the system,” but an acquittal of the pre- 
sent administrators, particularly those at head-quarters, from any 
share in originating or consciously perpetuating the abuses, It 
does not lie with either England or America to rail at the other ; 
in both sections of the Anglo-Saxon family we find the same 


abuse ; in both we find independent citizens to demand inquiry ; 


in both we find an admission of the abuse ; and in both a gua- 
rantee of reform. 

But let us turn to that particular point which is the grand 
charge against Mr. Buchanan. A ship was to be built ; Messrs. 
Merrick and Sons of Philadelphia sent in a tender for 102,000 
dollars. Another very large firm in New York sent in a tender for 
98,500 dollars. The award was given to Messrs, Merrick and 
Sons ; amongst the records of the department, the members of the 
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committee discovered a letter addressed by Colonel W. C. Patter- 
son of Philadelphia to President Buchanan, recommending Mer- 
rick and Sons, and remarking that theirs was “ the only esta- 
blishment in the first district which employs a large number of 
mechanics.” In this letter, Colonel Patterson introduces a good 
deal about the Whig politics of the managing partners, and the 
influence which the factory might have upon the elections. The 
letter found its way to the Secretary of the Navy, endorsed by 
the President thus—-“‘ The enclosed letter from Colonel Patterson, 
of Philadelphia, is submitted to the attention of the Secretary of 
the Navy. J.B.” This is seized as evidence that Mr. Buchanan 
was an accomplice in the corruptions of Brooklyn. But what is 
the explauation given by the report of the Committee’ We pre- 
fer to quote the summary in the Zimes, It is “ to the effect 
‘ that Merrick and Sons are not politicians, and never undertake 





to influence their workmen’; that ‘ two out of the three incline to | 


the Opposition’ ; that their amr for the engines was unanimously | 


approved; and that the President really took no part in the matter at 
all, but merely referred a common business letter by a common and 
usual endorsement to the department which it properly concerned.” 
Even the Zimes assumes that the incident 


forefathers with the stout advantages that have been derived 
from the old usages in these matters; whereas if we entire] 

break up the ancient armoury of our law system, and throw it = 
of use, we may not only want the defence in times that are to 
come, but may even precipitate those times by the notorious lack of 
the defence. For these reasons we find ourselves in part, though 
not entircly, at issue with authorities, whom, on every ground 

we must regard with the deepest respect and esteem. We enter_ 
tain an opinion contrary to theirs with the greatest deference 
because it may be said to us that, as this is a question of law, it 
does not become laymen to stand up against those who are learned 
in the law. On the other hand we would answer, that the inter- 
est which laymen have in the law as much exceeds that of the 
lawyers as the one class outnumbers the other. The law was made 
for the laymen, and not for the lawyers. Moreover, that country 
is only safe in the enjoyment of its liberties and defences, for 
person and property, in which the laymen in the main understand 
the general purport and bearing of the law. For as soon as law 
beeomesa ‘‘ mystery,” intelligible only to the craft, unintelligible 


| to those upon whom it is to operate, it becomes the privilege of a class, 


iscloses a degree of | 


corruption unknown in England ; but we doubt whether the re- | 


cords of Harwich could not furnish parallels peculiarly exact. And 
what are the facts actually proven? First, that Colonel Patterson 
wrote an improper letter; and secondly, that Mr. Buchanan 
transmitted that letter to the proper oflicers, It must be re- 
membered that the American President is about the busiest man 
in the whole round of the globe; he has more constant and nu- 
merous demands upon his personal attention than the busiest 
Miuister in the busiest of English departments at the busiest of 
times. In this case he received a letter from a gentleman who is 
a personal friend—rather a long letter, perhaps not in the clearest 
of handwritings. Mr. Buchanan sees that it is a subject relating 
to the Navy department, and it is admitted that the head of that 
department is zealous and able. It is more than likely that the 
President did not read the letter through; but, that ascertaining 
its nature, and seeing the signature to be that of a well-informed 
and thoroughly respectable correspondent, he handed it over, as in- 
deed his endorsement implies, to be considered and treated by the 
responsible and efficient head of the department. If English po- 
liticians desired to attack Mr. Buchanan, it might be that they 
have here some evidence of his negleetfulness ; though American: 
alone can judge the degree of culpability implied. If the English 
critics had desired to do some good by further exposing the frauds 
in naval administration, there would have been more practical ad- 
vantage in assisting Lord Clarence Paget to reform the abuses, 
the corruptions, and the frauds in our own naval administration. 

There are, are however, revsons for the calumny launclied at 
Mr. Buchanan by the minority of the committee. It must b 
borne in mind that in all countries whose Government is based 
upon a popular suffrage, whether in Europe or America, it is the 
custom for the opposition or ‘ the outs,” to attack the Govern- 
ment, ‘The Government is made responsible for all existing 
abuses in departments; and thus it sometimes happens that th 
legacies of Tory misrule are set down to the credit of Liberals, or 
that Liberal laches are summed up against Conservative Ministers, 
The desire to trip up the existing administration is spiced with a 
vindictive feeling inspired by exclusion from oflice. At present, 
party feeling runs higher iu the United States than it does with 
us; while the minority is sufficiently respectable in numbers to 
appoint its own representatives even in a sclect committee. In 
the committee on the Brooklyn Navy yard the two members ap- 
pointed by the minority in Congress were so far carried away by 
this invidious party feeling that they refused to act with thi 
others in the performance of a national duty, and the “ astound- 
ing disclosures” are fictions founded on fact, got up by Mr. 
Sherman and Mr. Ritchie in their personal capacity. 

There is one point on which the report of the minority, as it is 
called, may be safely taken as a solid evidence—it shows how far 
the vindictiveness of party fecling will carry individuals. It 
stands recorded as the condemnation of the two men that signed 
it; itis a discredit to the Opposition by whom those men were 
appointed ; and if English critics desired to malign the American 
Republic, they might make the most of these materials. Un- 
luckily, nobody cares for Mr. Sherman, or Mr. Ritchie; while to 
avow the nature of the report would be to deprive it of any fore. 
as a weapon for attacking Mr. Buchanan. 

Perhaps, indeed, we can discover what is at once a ruling mo- 
tive of the vindictive report, and of the sympathy entertained for 
the writer by a certain limited party on this side: Mr. Sher- 
man and Mr. Ritchie are Abolitionists. 
by a sudden act of political assassination, to overthrow that Pre- 
sident who has alone displayed the capacity, the courage, the will, 
and the clevated national virtue, to administer the affairs of the 
Republic for the Republic, without being carried away by the 
extreme unworthy on either side—to govern the Union for the 
Union, not in the spirit of a malignant and traitorous disunion. 











GRAND JURY REFORM. 
A reFrorM of our Grand Jury system is desired by too many 
lawyers of standing and influence to be resisted, or altogether 
postponed ; yet it is one of those Law Reforms, like the proposal 
to accept the verdict of a majority in the petit jury, or the ad- 
mission of the defendant in a criminal case to the witness-box, 
which we regard with the utmost jealousy. It appears to us that 
in these quiet times men are naturally less impressed than their 


| make 
| tion, and which our sons 


They may have hoped, | 








jections to the present system ; 


and the lay public is deprived of that degree of self-government 
which consists in sharing the adminstration of the law. Thus, when 
it has been proposed to abolish Grand Juries, we have felt not 
only that a step was made towards diminishing the number of 
opportunities on which laymen take their share in administering 
the law, but that one of the best safeguards against the oncroach- 
ments of power was likely to be removed in quiet times which 
we night need in times of sterner trial. At the present day it is 
perhaps natural that Law Reformers should somewhat depart 
from this strictly historical and political view of the subject. It 
is also a concurrent and auxiliary inconvenience, that those who 
are engaged in amending the process of law should be unduly im- 
pressed by the requirements and opinions dominant at the day, 
that is, with commercial requirements and opinions. Now, com- 
merce, as we might always know, is apt to forget the debt 
which it owes to political liberty, and is just now forgetful of a 
still higher debt to “ free trade.’ Thus we find the commer- 
cial publie placing its reliance upon an accumulation of laws, 
with an increase of rigour, for ‘“ the protection of credit” ; when 
every argument that has been urged against “ protection” of 


another kind might be employed to show that eredit can stand 





best by itself, * protect d” against not ¢ except the dircet ag- 
rression of fraud. We are glad to see, however, that, impressed 
by objections of judges like Lord Wensleydale, who look back to 
political standards and to periods of trouble, the Lord Chancellor 
does not propose to sweep away Grand Jurics altogether; and we 
think a ground can be deseried on which all reformers can meet 
and agree, 

Lord Chelmsford’s bill retains the right of the prosecutor to 


put the criminal law in motion, in cases where the magistrate has 
dismissed the charge; but it also proposes to discoutinue the use 
of the Grand Jury where the preliminary examination beforea 
magistrate has resulted in commitment. According te the speech 
of Lord Chelmsford, his main ebject in abolishing Grand Juries 
for the major part of cases is twofold. The double proceedings 
rise to inconvenienees which are 






give 


peenliarly obvious to law- 
yers ; and the Grand Jury is sometimes used an instrument for 
malicious prosceutions behind the back ef the accused, since the 


accuser may prefer his bill and briug his witnesses, without giving 
notice to the person whom he assails. ‘These are two serious ob- 
and another which has weighed 
blic and the lasyers is the apparent mn- 
he present day. Now we are fully of 


itility can be d 





very much with the pu 
utility of the safeguard at 
opinion that if no present discovered in any insti- 
tution, that institution is doomed to disuse. You 
never will instigate a numerous public to keep alive usages for 
some retrospective value some possible prospective reviving 
utility. If they do not want the machinery now, they will 
neither take the trouble to keep the fire in the furnace nor the en- 
gine in repair; they are We admit, therefore, the 
for revising the system, According to the Lord 
bill, the ( : 


und Jury would court of 


sag } 
Gecay and 


Oo | usy. 
necessity 


Chancellor's become a 


appeal from the Justices of the Peace in eases where the 
magistrate has dismissed the charge. Does not this im- 
ply that the whole action ef the Grand Jury has to be 
revised as well as the proceeding betore that body, so as to 


the appeal effectual, and to retain for the accused the ad- 
vantage which our forefathers have derived from the institu- 
-nay, which we ourselves—might by 
possibility need? By receut amendments in the law, the Justices 
of the Peaee can hear both they sit in open court, a0 
legal advocates are permitted to appear both for and against the 
accused, For a moment considering the Grand Jury as simply 
the appellate jurisdiction, we eannot but hold it absurd to place 
the higher tribunal under greater restrictions than the or- 
ginal jurisdiction ; particularly when we remember that the ob- 
ject is to make some further progress towards the attainment ot 
the truth. Why not make the Grand Jury, then, an open court, 
giving to it a legal assessor, with all the rights excreised in the 
court be low ? 7 
Probably the reluctance to extend the amendment thus far 1s 
judicial, and it might be traced to the proceedings of the Court in 
the ease of Lord Shaftesbury, 33d Charles I. 1681. In this case 
the Attorney-General for the Crown insisted upon having the 
witnesses examined in open court. The foreman of the Gr 
Jury, and one of the grand jurors, Mr. Papillon, manfully ob- 
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: ey observed that their very oath enjoined them to 
sans be that the whole usage of the Grand Jury was against 
Yo y . Lord Chief-Justice Pemberton, evidently impressed 
with the expediency of executing the behests of the Crown, under- 
took to exempt the jurors from the literal obligations of their 
oath, and to deny that the ancient usage had been as the foreman 
stated it. The Court, therefore, yielded to the demand of the 
Crown, and the grand jurors gave way, under protest, to the de- 
cision of the Court. The object in this case was to overawe 
the Grand Jury; and consequently, although the course of pro- 
ceeding demanded by the Crown really was justitied by precedent, 
it was regarded as odious, and has not been resumed, except in 








1796 when the Solicitor to the Treasury desired to be present in | 


the Grand Jury room on an indictment against Le Maitre and 


others for treason. ! ! D ; : 
at the Old Bailey, anxious for guidance in their proceedings, have 


In recent years, however, the Grand Juries | 


admitted an officer of the Court; and, as we can attest, have | 


exceedingly valuable. 

Nevertheless the reference to those ancient cases, particularly 
to the trial of the Earl of Shaftesbury,—the intrusion of the 
Crown whenever the liberties of the subject have been at stake,— 
the plianey of the Bench, at times when despotic opinions have 
been in the ascendant,—all induce us to doubt whether there is 
sound political wisdom in throwing up the defence of a Grand 
Jury, because it proves to be for the day inconvenient either 
to the proceedings of a court oppressed with business, to gen- 
tlemen who are summoned from their private affairs as grand 
jurors, or to men of business whose chief object is to get 
at a verdict with what speed they may. The most powerful ob- 
jections to the continuance of the Grand Jury lie in the delay, 
the needless trouble, and the expense. Any attempt therefore to 
continue the actual as well as the possible existence of the tribunal 
must be attended by some living functions for the body to perform, 
and some provision to restore its vitality on occasion for the de- 
fence of the subject. The question was discussed with very great 
fulness and freedom in the charge of Mr. Recorder Hill to the 
Grand Jury of Birmingham, on the 9th of April 1855.* In this 
discourse Mr. M. D. Hill suggested that important services might 
be performed by the Grand Jury in receiving information of local 
nuisances, and otherwise supervising the local administration of the 
country. This isa living function. But in order to retain the full 
benefit of the constitutional shield, it is desirable that the accused 
should be able to make his appeal to the Grand Jury, even in 
cases where an individual magistrate has consented to the 
commitment; for, as we again learn by historical precedent, it 
has been easier to find pliant tools amongst the stipendiarics of th 
law, however clevated, than it is to discover them in the class 
from which jurors, witness again tl 


found his assistance 


grand or petit, are selected ; 
stout resistance of Sir Samuel Barnardiston, Thomas Vlapillon, 
and the other twenty-one jurors, in the Shaftesbury ease, To 
perfect the reform, therefore, the amending bill should retain a 
provision, guarded by proper conditions against abuse, for allow- 
ing to the accused the power of making the case against him pass 
through the filter of the intermediate examination by the Grand 
Jury. 

* The Repré ssion of Cris 
W. Parker and Son. 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN LAND AND EMIGRATION 
COMPANY, 

CONSIDERABLE difficulties have arisen to bar the emigration ¢ 
one class that most needs it. Various agencies have grown up to 
= other emigration. In Ireland, numbers of families who 

ave already gone send home funds, amounting in one year to 
more than one million sterling. Classes that touch upon pauper- 
ism find assistance in effecting the process. 


f 
) 
A 


For some of the 
Australian colonies certain labouring avocations are needed, and 
the Colonial funds are the means of carrying over the proper la- 
bourers, Those whose families are in possession of surplus means, 
or who can command the assistance of persons in better cireum- 


stances, may also find their way to some one of our colonies ; and 
on arriving there may whistle for employment. But men and 
women of the artisan class have no appeal. Whatever may b 


the state of employment in this country, here they must remain. 
If they go to her Majesty’s Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners—whose performance of their now limited duties i 
above all impeachment —they are told, and correctly told, that 
the conditions on which the colonies furnish funds do not in- 
clude the class of the applicants. These are the circumstances 
which give ungestionable value to the establishment and active 
working of ‘‘ The Australasian Land and Emigration Company.” 

The Company is established to invest capital in well-selected 
lands; to convey emigrants to the lands; to enable the labourers 
to repay the cost of their migration, and so to perpetuate the fund 
on which the Company acts, with a proper return for the share- 
holders. We are well acquainted with the general characteristics 
of the Australian colonies, and can confirm the statements of the 
prospectus issued by the Company. ‘‘ Land of excellent quality 
and well situate, if taken in large blocks, can be obtained at a 
low price, and so admit of resale in small allotments, at a good 
profit to the Company, and yet on terms very advantageous to 
purchasers. The Company, at present, own rather more than 
eight thousand acres. It is proposed to carry on the Company’s 
Operations in the colony of Victoria, and to purchase suitable 

d, situate as near as possible to the Grand Trunk lines of rail- 
way, for the construction of which the Victorian Government has 
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| moral position of the Company. 


| something more than names” on the prospectus, 
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sanctioned an expenditure of eight millions sterling, and has al- 
ready accepted contracts for more than half that sum.” This 
plan of taking the locations is anal to one that has been 
pursued with great success in the colony of New Brunswick ; 
where roads into the wilderness have, as we have more than once 
stated, been constructed, and paid for, through the founding of 
settlements contiguous to the roads, and actually peopled by per- 
sons originally engaged in the road-making. The process adopted 
by the Australasian Land and Emigration Company is precisely 
the converse of this New Brunswick plan: the company will fa- 
cilitate the immediate and economical transit of settlers to the 
districts which they select; and will give information as to the 
wages, the remittance of moneys and other subjects interesting to 
the emigrants. Shareholders in the Company may either nomi- 
nate emigrants to be assisted, or may claim the assistance for 
themselves; the shares being divided in such amounts as bring 
them within the reach of the working men. 

It is of course important to ascertain what is the standing and 
This is attested in an unusual 
degree by the oflicers of the company; for in this case there is 
General Sir 
Frederick Smith is a man whose character needs no testimonial. 
John Dillon not only belongs to a house remarkable in the history 
of British industry,—that of Morrison,—but he is himself one of 
the statesmen of commerce, familiar alike with monetary and co- 
lonial subjects. James Stansfeld is known to the working classes 
of London, and of Yorkshire, for unimpeachable uprightness of 
character. And the lawyers of the company Messrs. Ashurst, 
Son, and Morris, are equally known for energy, character, and 
sympathy with liberal action, Many a man who has been un- 
avoidably turned away by the Emigration Commissioners may in 
this company find the means of retrjeving himself from hopeless 
poverty at home, and, transferred to the colony, aid in promoting 
a like reseue for his fellow countrymen. 


IMPENDING REVOLUTION, PRODUCED BY ART AND 
SCIENCE IN WAR, 
Tur art of war, it is now admitted, is under an impending revo- 
lution, from elearly decided advances of mechanical art and sci- 
ence. We shall endeavour to state how those advances have been 
made, And first, as to the weapon for the use of the private foot 
soldier, About four years ago, Lord Hardinge accepted the gra- 
tuitous services of Mr, Whitworth, whose workmanship as a me- 
chanist is acknowleged to be unsurpassed in Europe, to ascertain 
what improvements might be effected in the manufacture or the 
construction of the rifle. At that time, it was deemed first-rate 
workmanship in their construction if the deviations from the me- 
chanical acenraecy of the barrel did not exceed one in three hun- 
dred, Mr, Whitworth achieved the result, that at the expense 
of about a shilling each the deviation from accuracy might be re- 
duced to one in ten thousand, But he very early improved the 
construction. Previously, the best shooting from fixed rests with 
the rifle, abroad as well as at home, had given an average of 
shots within a circle of twenty-eight inches in diameter at five 
hundred feet of distance. Upon numerous trials, the improved 
rifle gave an average of shots within a circle of four inches at this 


same distance, On previous very early trials, the advantage of 
the old rifle over the “* Brown Bess” was more than as five to 
two. The advantage of the Whitworth was as fifty to one over 
the old riile, ‘ Science” had previously been applied to war, 


strac 


but it was a t scienee, which assumed that the projectiles 
were in vacuo, It was in practice found out, however, that the 
air consists of material particles, and a French officer, Colonel Minié, 
invented a pointed or conical bullet, which cleaved them more 
easily, and the old rifle was made to earry the conical bullet fur- 
ther. But one disadvantage of the old rifle was, that in driving 
down the bullet the lead had to be forced.to fit the ridges and into 
the furrows or the grooves, which gave by their twist the rotatory 
if the ball, in which process of hammering down the lead 
was apt strip and the missile to be deranged. One improve- 
ment of the Whitworth consisted in making the barrel of a poly- 
gonal or hexagonal form, into which was inserted at the breech a 
hexagonal-shaped shot, which fits the barrel accurately, saving 
the loss of power to expand the leaden ball to the grooves of the 
rifle, and also the loss from the gases rushing past through the 
interstices between the ball and the barrel. By making the pro- 
jectile of the same hexagonal shape externally, as the bore of the 
barrel internally,—that is to say with a perfect mechanical fit,— 
metals of all degrees of hardness, from lead or lead and tin “p to 
hardened steel, may be employed with a suitable powder. The 
shot employed is a hexagonal or cylindrical shot, with a conical 
‘some old arrow-heads, of two and a half the length of 
r, giving more than one and a half of additional 


motion « 


the diame ut 


| density and momentum to the shot, with more than one and a 


half less of resistance in passing through the air than the old 
bullet. By a screw plug at the breech, which is in part driven 


| out by the explosion, the “ kick” of the piece is reduced, and a 


far heavier ball than heretofore may, when there is need, be fired 
from the shoulder, The result of the improvements combined in 
the Whitworth rifle is to give a more correct range, one-half fur- 
ther than even the Minié with one-third less of powder. The 
extreme range of the Minié as now made is fourteen hundred 
yards ; but the range of the Whitworth is two thousand yards. 
On careful trials from fixed rests, at targets five hundred yards 
distance, the accuracy of the shooting with the English Whit- 
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worth was more than ten to one compared with the best of the 
French Miniés as now made. 

To give an idea of the advance made by the new implement it 
may be stated, that the common rule of working with the brown 
bess, is never to attempt to fire until you see the features and 
the eyes of the enemy,—that is to say at about eighty yards. 
And even at that distance, such is the wildness of the firing that 
scarcely one shot in a thousand hits. At the battle of Salamanca, 
three millions and a half of musket shot were served out and ex- 
pended ; there were besides 6000 cannon shot fired, and charges of 
infantry and cavalry, and yet only 8000 of the enemy were 
put hors de combat; so that if all the destruction had been 
due to the “dreadful volleys” of the infantry only one in 
some 456 shots could have hit, and this is a general aver- 
age. As a rule, a weight of lead equal to that of each enemy 
laid low, is fired to achieve that object. The art of the present 
English General is to bring the men up so close that they cannot 
miss with the brown bess. Sir Collin Campbell, it is said, made 
his brigade reserve their fire nntil they were within ten yards of 
the Russian ranks. A witness who was present at the battle of 
Balaclava, and observed the effect of the ‘dreadful volley ” of 
Sir Collin’s brigade upon the advancing body of the Russian ca- 
valry, and which made them turn tail, declared to us, that he 
could not see that half a dozen men fell. A friend who was at 
Waterloo, says that he could not see more than three or four 
saddles emptied, by the fire of one side of a square of British in- 
fantry, upon a body of French cavalry close to them, yet Bona- 





parte is said to have complimented our infantry on the superior | 


steadiness of their fire. 


of any serious mischief from the infantry. Grape and canister, 


The charging distance for cavalry is two | 


hundred yards, beyond which they deem themselves out of reach | 
| charging shot of that weight. 


are held to be of no effect unless upon an cnemy within 350 vards | 


of distance. During the Continental campaigns, Bonaparte and 
his Marshals in their practice held that 450 yards were a safe dis- 
tance from all small arms, the rifle included. The light field 
artillery is regularly used at not more than five or six hundred 
yards, and heavier artillery at 1100 yards. Reserves are con- 
sidered to be practically out of the reach of regular action from 
any arms at about half a mile from the enemy. 

The common bullet rarely does any damage beyond the first 


rank, but the Minié goes through two ranks, and there is no doubt | 1 ; ‘Sd 
| the field armies equipped with any and every description of the 


that the Whitworth at the same distances will go clear through 
three. <A hard steel pointed ball from it, has penetrated an iron 
plate five-eighths of an inch in thickness, and there is little doubt 
that it would pass through ¢wo cuirassiers or men in ancient ordin- 
ary armour. A body of cavalry which approached a body of in- 
fantry well trained to the use even of the Minié, would breathe its 
last if it came within 300 yards. The small proportion of Miniés, 
interspersed in the ranks of our infantry, has been declared to 
have turned the battle in our favour at Inkermann, and repeatedly 
in India. In India, artillery has been sileneed by them at up- 
wards of 700 yards distance. But by the Whitworth the whole 
ordinary field space may be kept clear of all the common field 
artillery as well as of cavalry. Sir Charles Shaw provides for the 
most improved rifle a platform of twenty-tive pieces, 4 la Fieschi, 
on a carriage, lighter than that of the lightest field piece, and en- 
abling a telescopic sight to be used, with micrometrical adjustments 
of the elevations so as to wield the Whitworth with unprecedented 
accuracy at its longest range and with heavier shot than can be 
projected from the shoulder. On any hosts within a mile the 
death storm 
** begins to low, 
(Haste the loom of Hell prepare) 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower, 
Hurtles in the darkened air.” 

But the air would not be darkened by them, and death comes from 
them invisibly, whereas, as was soon a matter of common expe- 
rience in the Crimea, the heavier the old cannon ball used and 
the longer the range, the better could the track of the ball be per- 
ceived, and the more easily could it be avoided, Less than one in 
a thousand of the cannon shot of the Russians, whose artillery 
was not ill served, took effect upon our ranks. There is no seeing 
the Whitworth bullets or dodging the death shower sent by Sir 
Charles Shaw’s implement, at four or five times the range of the 
common grape and canister shot. Thisimplement, worked by six 
or eight men, will throw in a more deadly fire than 300 of the best 
infantry soldiers as at present armed; and whilst they can only 
change position at the rate of two miles an hour, the new imple- 
ment may be moved about at the rate of six. Dieu aime les gros 
bataillons, was a favourite maxim of the French Marshals. But 
that love if it ever existed is now withdrawn ; the existence of 
heavy formations on the battle field will be shorter before these 
new small arms than was the existence of the gros battaillons of 
the French chivalry before the English long bows. Before the 
new small arms the whole of our field artillery, in its present 
shape, and cavalry too, as at present organized, is doomed to dis- 
appear. 

. hilst, however, these improvements in small arms were being 
accomplished by the labourof Mr. Whitworth, improvements were 
prosecuted in large arms by the art and science of another emi- 
nent northern mechanical engineer, Mr. Armstrong, with entire 
success, Whilst Mr. Whitworth was in progress with the appli- 
cation of his principle to cannon, Mr. Armstrong brought out a 
cannon on the same principle, completely applied, and complete 
and improved in all, itsaccessaries. The principle, we say, was 
the same, namely the use of an elongated cylindrical shot- 
breech loading in a rifled cannon. The main difference in the 


| dinary. 





a 
construction of the Armstrong shot, is that it is prepared with g 
coating of lead to fit into the grooves of the rifled wrought iron 
barrel which are small and more numerous than any in any pre- 
vious constructions. It is asserted, that the Whitworth system 
of rifling causes less strain on the gun than any other because the 
shot is rifled mechanically before it is put into the gun, whilst 
with the compound Armstrong shot, the lead is made to take the 
rifling by the force of the explosion. About a year and a half 
ago, six brass howitzers of the old construction were rifled in this 
mode, and they are reported to answer completely. Since then 
three cast-iron cannon of the old construction sent by the Govern. 
ment were rifled in the new manner, and they have burst. But 
whether the Whitworth principle will not be available for cannon 
of wrought iron on the new and stronger construction, is yet to be 
determined, and it is confidently expected they will. In the mean 
time, however, Mr. Armstrong has produced various sizes of can- 
non complete in all points of construction and of proved powers, 
exceeding all other complete cannon. Breech-loading nine. 
pounders of wrought-iron have done marvellously good execution 
at a target nine feet square at two miles distance, eighteen. 
pounders at four miles, and thirty-two-pounders at tive miles and 
a quarter range. At these ranges, too, it throws shells with fuses, 
of a superior construction, graduated to burst at given inter- 
mediate distances, or to explode upon percussion and to spread 
around between four and five hundred iron fragments. The ad- 
vanee made by this complete cannon may be described in the 
words of General Peel— 

“* The great advantages of this gun were its extreme lightness, the extent 
of its range and its accuracy. An Armstrong gun, throwing a projectile of 
eighteen pounds, weighed one-third as much as the guns now in use dis- 
The range of a thirty-two pound gun fired 
with acharge of more than five pounds of powder was a little more than five 
miles and a quarter, while the precision of the gun was still more extraor- 
The accuracy of the Armstrong gun, at 3000 yards, was as seven 
to one as compared with that of the common gun at 1000 yards, while at 
1000 yards it would hit an object every time, which was struck by the com- 
mon gun only once in fifty-seven times; therefore at equal distances the 
Armstrong was fifty-seven times as accurate as the common artillery. Its 
destructive effect = te exceeded anything which had been witnessed. The 
gun had very great durability. He had himself seen one which had been 
tired 1300 times without the smallest injurious effect being produced 
upon it.”’ 

This advance of mechanical science further clears away from 


old armament. It reduces to the mere value of the metal such 
accumulations of artillery as those at Gibraltar or Cherbourg, as 
against those who avail themselves of the improvement. Then 
what it will be asked is the gain if all have recourse to the new 
arms’ The first gain is, that they give the battle to advanced 
science and civilization; they reduce the uncertainty and the 
glory and the inducements to war, and give advantages to small 
defensive over large offensive armaments. But like other im- 
proved machinery it will require increased intelligence, in the 
commands as well as in the rank and file, to wield it efliciently. 
Clearer and quicker perceptions will be needed for that purpose 
than those which have been driven to the tardy and yet partial 
adoption of the improvements described. For although they have 
just come upon the House of Commons and the general public 
with the impression of sudden novelty, the principles of the im- 
provements of cannon by Armstrong were demonstrated to com- 
petent observers sufliciently clearly for immediate practical ap- 
plication two years ago; and the improvements of Whitworth in 
small arms even for a longer period. Under competent — 
tions and directions, one or both of the improvements would 
have been in the field and demonstrated upon the enemy 
early in the Indian outbreak. Imagine the effect of the 
application of either improvement, especially of the Armstrong 
shells at Lucknow, or afterwards in pursuit’ Whilst science 
increases the defensive powers of the more civilized na- 
tions as against cach other, it increases their offensive powers 
over barbarous or semi-barbarous populations. Delay in the 


| application of demonstrated results to our defence in India is 


a serious offence, and that offence will be found to have been 
committed. As illustrative of the loss incurred by such delay, 
we cite from the correspondent of the Zimes the following de- 
scription given of the operations of our army in Oude on the day 
after Christmas day. 

“ At about 1800 yards the enemy opened fire from four guns. None of 
their balls came up to our line, which advaneed till it was nearly in range. 
The cavalry were rapidly advancing directed by Lord Clyde, but as they 
could do nothing against an enemy covered in dense trees, they were di- 
rected to make a wide sweep to the right round the village. All this time 
the enemy fired briskly, but ineffectually. They actually tried grape shot 
at halfa mile. ‘They were, however, breaking away very fast as we after- 
wards discovered, and the moment the cavalry turned the village, per- 
ceiving their retreat endangered, they dashed off in two bodies through the 
dall field. Our guns now opened on the enemy, they were pursued by Sir 
William Mansfield until darkness came on, but we inflicted no loss. ‘Com- 
mon domestic case shot,’ as Mr. William Russell calls that aggregated 
missile when delivered at 200 yards, had of course no effect on men who 
were nearly a mile a head.” 

Those dense trees would have afforded no defence against 
showers of balls from Armstrong’s shells, which would have car- 
ried havoc into their innermost recesses. Fly as they might, inevit- 
able destruction would have followed them, and Tantia Topee 
would not have escaped the new projectiles from guns one-thir 
as light as the ordinary field artillery, and moveable, with the 
speed of the enemy’s cavalry. Speaking of the mud forts of the 
enemy, the Zimes correspondent says, ‘‘To any infantry they 
would be serious obstacles, never to be taken without serious loss, 
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put they are mere ‘ shell traps.’ There are no defences against 
vertical fire, and a few mortars could at any time empty them 
completely.” We believe that our heavy mortars in India are no 
better than those in use in France, and it is stated that the | 
French consider, as the result of their practice up to 1856, that 
only ten per cent of the shells fired at 650 yards can be made to | 
fall within a circle of twenty-one feet in diameter. The state- 
ment made as to the general accuracy of the tire of the rifled gun, 
is applicable to the particular service of throwing shells, against 
a vertical fire from which there is scarcely any power of resist- | 
ance. It was immediately proclaimed in India that our dominion 
was everywhere confined to the range of our guns. What is due | 
to the governing authority, which having had demonstrated to them 
in time for use on the field more than a year and a half ago, in 
fact two years, an implement which extended the range from the 
sweep of a circle of one mile of diameter to one of four, then of 
eight, and now of more than ten miles diameter, neglected to 
apply it? 

Ve must now shortly advert to the proved advance of art and 
science as applicable to naval warfare. Assuming that the ad- 
vance of other nations in naval gunnery is equal to our own, it is 
admitted that Nelson must have been destroyed under such gun- 
nery in an advance like that at Trafalgar upon the French and 
Spanish combined fleets. At the commencement of the century, 
first-rate ships battered each other for four hours, not unfre- 
quently without deciding the contest. Now it is admitted that, 
at the same distance, one or both of two first-rates, like the Wel- 
lington or the Napoleon, would be sunk in ten minutes. The 
Americans have well decided that the continuance of large float- 
ing batteries of numerous guns is mere waste, and they have de- 
termined upon having war vessels, with few and almost single guns 
of the longest range, and the most rapid movement by steam, as 
being the most efficient as well as the most economical. The new 
rifled English cannon, and the new eylindrical shot, however, go 
beyond anything which they have yet produced, and in one new 
fatal effect especially, namely, of going through water, whereas the 
common spherical shot rebounds from the surface of the wave, and 
shots “‘ between wind and water” were almost accidental. Old 
naval men were dismayed to see one of the cannon rifled with the 
Whitworth rifle send a 24-pound shot thirty feet through water 
and into eight inches of solid oak with a charge of only 24 pounds 
of powder, and another, at four hundred and fifty yards, send a 
68-pound shot through the four-inch iron plate armature and the 
side of the ship Alfred. 

The Armstrong rifled cannon have also afforded demonstrations 
of the like decided character, with the superaddition of the de- 
structive power of the new percussion and fuse shells. There are 
men in the service who treat these demonstrations, as they treated 
the demonstrations of the power of the improved small arms years 
ago, when attention was called to them by Sir Francis Head and 
Sir Charles Shaw; but we repeat the expressed convictions of 
competent and impartial oflicers, of the naval as well as of the 
military service, as to the vast changes which these applications 
of mechanical art and science must oecasion in war, and interna- 
tional relations. We say nothing of other improvements, which 
may be for ought we know as great or greater. We confine the 
statement to those of which the most numerous and authentic 
trials have long been made. The relative merits of the Arm- 
strong and the Whitworth shot and mode of rifling cannon 
have yet to be determined. But of the positive and vast achieve- 
ments of the Armstrong rifled cannon, shell as well as shot, there 
can be no doubt. Old admirals, who had been in the heaviest 
engagements of the last war, did not conceal their convictions, 
after witnessing the latest trials of the Armstrong shot and shell, 
that there must be an end of all the pomp and cireumstance of 
the naval warfare up to the time of the Crimean conflict, there 
must be an end of the large men of war, whether moved by steam 
or by wind, for they esuld only become large marks against small 
ones; unwieldy hulks as against quick moviug small vessels, 
which could give fatal blows at long ranges. The imagina- 
tion of these admirals could only conceive future naval tactics 
asa sortof long range duel between vessels, with pent house 
covers (which trial proves to be penctrable) gaining such positions 
as to present the least surface to the adversary. 

But these demonstrations as to the changes required in naval 
warfare were offered to competent officers nearly three years ago, 
sufficiently clear for immediate practical application, Then 
why had we not the benefit of practical experience of their use in 
the Chinese waters? Why is the nation put to the expense not 
only of maintaining, but of extending, naval armaments at 
variance with these demonstrations ? What is the responsibility 
of those who proceed, with the manufacture of small arms, as 
against which, it has been proved, that an enemy may come with 
others, possessing an accuracy of ten to one over those given to 
our soldiers ? 2 


BELFAST AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Our smart and all-knowing contemporary, the Saturday Review, has 
recently been the vic tim of a ridiculous hoax, which rather shakes its pre- 
tensions to sagacity. There is in Belfast an association of the “* Friends of 
Human Rights,” and the world was startled by a powerful denunciation of 
these dangerous “ Fric nds,’ their chairman, and their head-quarters at 
Belfast, the City convicted of holding the monsters. Mr. John Scott, the 
chairman, and his friends had indeed drawn up a formidable manifesto, and 
sent it abroad, to the editor of the Saturday Review among others. We 
should have thought no writer, unless at a loss for a “ subject,” would have 


in prose or verse. 
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set himself down to comment on « document so extravagant and so puerile, 
But the Saturday Review had heard of Belfast, perhaps had read that it was 
“riotous and religious,"’ knew that Phoenix Club men had been arrested 
there, and that Mr. Hanna and Dr, Cooke had made it notorious. This 
was enough. Forthwith the writer, nothing doubting, not caring to inquire 
whether John Scott and his faithful friends existed, set himself to spin out 
an article in two columns of small type to ridicule and refute the ravings of 
John Scott, imputing the ideas of that small political maniac to Belfast 
itself. 

Probably our contemporary has by this time repented of his undignified 
wrestlings with the unknown Belfast “ friend of humanity,” for he may 
already have learned that John Scott was a person of whose existence even 
Belfast was ignorant until the Seturday Review made him famous; that 
the head-quarters of the club was a Temperance Coffee-house, and the for- 
midable Friends attendant upon John Scott, numbered precisely three! To 
accept the manifestoes of the Three Tailors of Tooley Street were ridiculous 
enough; but to declare war against all Tooley Street! 


A MILITARY CURIOSITY. 

Digging in that arid region the Army Estimates, we alighted upon an 
indication of the existence of a really funny military curiosity. It is this, 
that her Majesty’s Brigade of Guards have solicitors! We could not have 
believed it upon the faith of anything short of the Estimates. There it 
stands in black and white-—Three solicitors of the Guards, 69/. odd each. 

But having discovered the existence of these peculiar officers, how are 
we to account for them? Upon what theory of development, or other 
theory? Why should there be solicitors for the Guards? Are the Guards’ 
officers peculiarly litigious that they entertain three limbs of the law? 
Why should there not be a “ standing counsel ’’ for the Guards, the execu- 
tive of the legal triumvirate? Are the legal gentlemen retained to fill an 
oftice in the Brigade similar to that of the Remembrancer in the City? Ar 
they really the Clerks of the Guards Pipe or Roll of privileges? Do these 
military solicitors wear any uniform, and what ? We should like to sec 
oue en grande tenue. Are they drilled and inspected ; do they parade? 
When the Guards march—to Finchley or otherwhere—what place do these 
gentlemen take up in the column? Or are they impedimenta of the non- 
essential sort, and as such left at home? One thing is certain, that the 
country pays 207/. per annum for their services, whatever these may be. 
Such odd appeudages do not exist in any other regiment; Why in the 
Guards ? 

Perhaps on the principle that the Guards have an Inspector to themselves. 
It may be that the existence of such a formidable body in the Brigade as 
three solicitors necessitates that post which Lord Rokeby fills. We beg 
to hand in our ‘submission’? to General Peel for an explanation of this 
singular military phenomenon ? 


Lrtter to the Gvditor. 
A WORD ON THE REFORM CRISIS. 
Buckingham, 16th March. 

Sirn—About this Reform Bill ; you see I plunge at once into the subject. 
A moderate Reformer and an opponent of Reform should both vote for the 
second reading: the first, to introduce changes which would make the bill a 
fair practicable measure, and would settle the question for some years; the 
second, because it is the most moderate bill likely to be proposed, A revo- 
lutionary reformer, like Bright, will, of course, try to throw it out, and put 
off the question in hopes of a more democratic bill ; and Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston will try to turn out the Ministry on the question. If 
Mr. Disraeli is the man I take him for he will not dissolve on the question ; 
because a dissolution would create a more hostile House of Commons—for it 
is absurd to imagine a Tory Government going to the country on a Reform 
Bill. If the Bill had been immaculate and yet Conservative, a dissolu- 
tion could do Ministers no good; but on the hustings, where every fault 
will be magnified to gigantic proportions, and all the virtues of the mea- 
sure cast into outer darkness, it has no chance, And why should the Minis- 
try goout? Already they have accepted Lord John’s proposal about the 
forty-shilling freeholders ; why not 9 accept the six-pound franchise in 
boroughs? Mr. Disraeli might say—** We are only young Reformers, and 
we are quite ready to accept a hint from a veteran like the noble Lord the 
Member for the city ot London. As for the six-pound franchise ; that has 
already been proposed by our late colleagues, Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley ; 
and if it would prove acceptable to the Reform party also, why we have no 
objection to make the ten-pound franchise six-pound in boroughs, and ten- 
ound in counties.” Would not that be a checkmate? If he had onlya 
i tter set of subordinates I do not see why Mr. Disraeli should not be per- 
petual Minister, and pursue the same tactics he pursued last year on the 
India Bill. His own followers’would be the only formidable obstacle ; but 
they have no choice except an advent of the Whigs or a deluge of Radicals, 
Such is the opinion of A Remore Onserver, 


THE OCCASIONAL. 
By Lerten Honr. 
No. VII. Porrto ann uts Companions. Delicacies to be observed in the subscrip- 
tion for them—Different climates and comforts of Naples and England —Pro- 
bable enjoyments of the eriles in England—Their sufferings during imprison- 


ment, 

From oldest times to latest, and in all quarters of the world, interest- 
ing stories, true as well as fabulous, have commenced with the unex- 
pected appearance of ships on a coast; but few such incidents could have 
been more welcome to the general reader than the landing of the Nea- 
politan exiles at Cork, The esteemed character of the men and their 
cause, the ten years’ ungrateful and brutal treatment they have expe- 
rienced at the hands of their tyrant, himself now a sufferer, perhaps 
mortally, their happy evasion of his last orders at sea, the enfeebled 
bodies of some of them, the poverty of their habiliments which they yet 
endeavoured to conceal, their intelligent Southern looks, the enthusiasm 
with which some of them kissed the ground on which they landed, the 
warm reception given them, and the glad and grateful acknowledgments 
of them all, might have furnished a good exordium for any story-teller 
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The purse-strings of this great, commercial, but not less free and hos- 
pitable kingdom, have been opened immediately for these noble and im- 
poverished gentlemen. Their holders are only considering in what man- 
ner the good object can best be effected : all classes will claim the honour 
of joining in its furtherance ; and the only thing needed is to take care 
that in the haste of some of us to be foremost (a very good haste) we do 
nothing to jar against feelings, towards which we all feel tender. 
generous men, such as these exiles must be, who have endured so much 
for the sake of public spirit, can object, in such extreme need as theirs, 


No | 


to the exercise of real generosity towards themselves; but it must be | 
| sickly states of mind and body that will sometimes occur to the most heroical 


shown to be as real as it is, by the manner in which it is exercised, and 
their feelings thus be enabled to be as thoroughly grateful. It was 
well observed the other day, by a morning paper, that any portion 
of the contributed money which may be raised by public amusements 
should not be stated as having been so raised, because it would lessen 
the impression of public disinterestedness. And it may be added, that 
small sums should always be sent in lists with others; or, at all 
events, not with any parade of giving, such as direct putting 
into the hands of the sufferers. The other day, a deputation of at least 


old, long, and detestable prison is sometimes painfully present to them, it 
will, at the next moment, and oftener, be beautifully felt to be absent - 
and if, when they go to bed, it is not to their own home-bed, the only best 
bed in the world, yet an Englishman may be allowed to observe, that at al] 
events there will be no chance of scorpions in it ; things that bed-makerg 
at Naples sometimes find it convenient to cut in two. Also, no earth. 
quakes. Also, no eruptions of Vesuvius ;—‘‘much worse tonight, Sir, 
and a bigger portion of the mountain has fallen in.” Item, no chance, 
therefore, of being suffocated with showers of black ashes, as the people 
were at Herculaneum and Pompeii :—a possibility which, during those 


patriots, may be supposed to be not equal in imaginative comfort to the 
conciousness of being tucked up safely and snugly in a warm bed ing 
cold level country. 

In short, England was the place which these excellent persons wished 
to come to; and here they are, welcomed and honoured. England wag 


| the country, which, through the accomplished pen of Mr. Gladstone, first 


half a dozen persons waited upon Poerio himself, to present him a letter | 


from a warm admirer, who appears to be a gentleman of landed property, 
and the warmth of whose admiration and whose purse was expressed by a 
donation, duly exhibited, of ten pounds. Ten pounds may be a princely 
or a paltry gift, in proportion to the means of the giver; and for the 
sake of the gentleman in question we shall think the best we can of it in 
the present instance ; for circumstances may have unduly represented 
him: otherwise it would look as if the mountain in the fable had come 
to the exiles to do them the honour of lying-in at their lodgings, and had 
made them a present of the mouse. 

Our reception of the exiles may well be as warm in every respect as we 
can make it, considering the climate they have come to. No Sicily will 
they have found in Ireland, and no Naples in London; no cloudless 
skies; no power to live out of doors night as well as day ; no absence of 
ice and snow, except as luxuries; no flasks of wine for pennies ; no fruit 
and yogetables (so to speak) for nothing. A late Neapolitan envoy 
(Prince Castelcicala) is said to have observed, that he had ‘ never met 
with any ripe fruit in England, except the roasted apples.” If our 
visitors fayour us with their company long enough, our hot-houses, and 
even common fruiterers’ shops, will tell them a different story. But it 
must be allowed, that the purses must be warm to procure them. Very 
bad apples the Prince may have met with. We hope he did; and that 
his appointments from his Bourbon employer did not allow him to pur- 
chase better. We ourselves have eaten very bad fruit in Italy, peaches 
in particular ; but excellent were to be had. All the fruits, however, in 
England, native or exotic, and all the other luxuries in it procurable 
from all parts of the world, will not give our visitors the climate of their 
home, or any other of its unexportable sweets. ‘ [Lome is home, how- 
ever homely,” says the good proverb ; and toa native Neapolitan, Naples 
must be Naples, however Bourbonized. Every spot in their recollection will 
become doubly dear to them in their inability to return to it. ‘ Out of 
prison” there will be a very different thing from “ out of prison” here. 
We must not cease to pity them as exiles, and to share their indignation 
as victims of tyranny, surround them with what comforts we may. ‘To 
say that ‘‘ every country is the country of an honest man” is a very fine 
saying, and good for the honest man to repeat. But the honest Neapoli- 
tan exile will still sigh for his Bay of Naples, and the honest Englishman 
for his St. James’s or his Richmond; aye, or for his Tottenham Court 
Road. 

On the other hand, moments, not only of comfort and of joy, but of posi- 
tive transport, must not seldom be experienced for some time by these 
expatriated worthies. The kisses which they gave the Green Island, 
are not the only kisses which they willbe inclined to give, or on grounds 
less proper. They probably felt inclined to kiss the prow of the vessel 
they came in, when they found it turned towards England, and the long, 
shaking voyage saved them. The beds they sleep in must give them 
transport, if only for being not in those vessels, and not shaking them at 
all. Their rooms, like the beds, must be transports, or rather the se- 
datest of pleasures, for not occasionally tumbling their dinners across the 
table, and themselves over one another. A thousandfold must the plea- 
sure be increased, when they reflect that no agent of a tyrant can come 
to take them away. Every morning our eloquent and free-spoken news- 
papers must astonish and enchant them. ‘To see the 7) with its 
every possible kind of advertisements, its sailings of ships to and from all 
quarters of the world, its importance in the eyes of Members of Pavrlia- 
ment, its attention to everything that takes place in th 
great and small, among rich and poor, its free remarks on statesmen of 
all parties, its own statesman-like views when it writes its best, and the 
influence which it unquestionably possesses in the affairs of Europe it- 
self, as the chief press-representative of British opinion, must seem to 
them like holding the world in their hands in that strange un-Italian 
shape, and enabling them to judge it as calmly as if they were sitting in 
some free region of space, looking down on it all. Then, at breakfast, 
or before it, as good coffee is to be had, as anywhere perhaps out of Tur- 
key ; andif we have no fresh figs, we have excellent bread, ham, fowls, &e. 
If at dinner our macaroni is not perfect, not Neapolitan, it is next best, 
“neat as imported.” Their own music and singers are to be had at 


ymmunity, 


operas. They can go there, or elsewhere, as they please ;—in and out of | sovereign, at the recommendation of a very different man, 
doors, as if there were no prisons in the world. Ifthe thought of theit } graciously pleased to save him from the worst of its consequences. 


made the world acquainted with their wrongs : the greatest and best pub- 
lic men in England, men of world-famous names, will be their visitors - 
English sympathy will have asked, and obtained, their leave to prove the 
right which such a country possesses to recruit their resources ; and upon 


| the whole, to all such of them as have not had their constitutions too 
; much shaken to enjoy any pleasure to the full, England, we doubt not, 


in spite of its climate, and as long as they can stay, will be full of plea- 
surable consolation to mon who have had so much life and spirit given 
them by nature, and who must know themselves to be so deserving. 
Greatly have they needed it, and for how many years! We must not 
lose sight of that consideration ; for it is hardly possible, without having 
had some taste of it in our own persons, to do it justice. It hag 


| strangely been supposed, and this too by persons not otherwise unreflect- 


ing, that men of public spirit are not likely to be men of equally private 


| spirit: not domestic men; not men given to considerations for their 


families, or likely to feel with severity any renouncement of private 
habits and domestic enjoyments. On the contrary men of public spirit, 
truly so called, that is to say men of spirit for the sake and in the in- 
terest of the public, and not merely noisy or ambitious men, who are but 
reflectors of themselves, would seem to be, of necessity, the most private 
and domestic of all men in their sympathies, because it is only out of the 
greatness of those sympathies they can learn truly to feel, and greatly to 
act, for what is needed by that vast collected body of private persons, 
We must not stop, however, to dilate on this 
point at present, and adduce examples of it. The more plentiful they 
are, the less in our present limits we can do them justice. To return, 
therefore, to the point preceding it, we say that it is very difficult without 
some experience, or a great deal of reflection, to do justice to the miseries 


who are called the public. 


| which these gentlemen must have undergone during their long imprison- 


ment ;—first, to the horrible shock of the imprisonment itself, when first 
consigned to it,—when first taken away from the friends, the favourite 
habits, and the beloved kindred, to association with which enthusiastic men 
are most liable to be sensitive :—then to the nature of the imprisonment, its 
unhealthiness, its squalidness, its constant irritation of the will, its irons 
on limbs as well as tortures to the mind, and those monstrous linkings 
of gentlemen with no gentlemen, with galley slaves and ruffians, men on 
whose des ecation of every delicacy as well as endurance horrible reckon- 
ing must have been made:—then to that long and indefinite prospect 
of the continuance of such horrors, which the prisoners must have looked 
to, knowing, as they did, what had been the fate of the Pellicos and 
Confalioneris before them, and what was the nature of the Bourbon 
who was acting under the influence of those Austrian precedents :—then 
to the weary, lowering, long days and nights which did actually continue ; 
years and years coming round, and no change accruing in the fact of the 
imprisonment, though we cannot say at this present moment and till we 
receive further information, how long in particular the dreadful circum- 
stances we haye alluded to were kept up: then, all this while, to the 
waning of hope, to the wasting of strength and spirits, to the distressing in- 
tellectual wonders at the nature of things and the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, to the pains and mortifications of physical ailments added to those 
hypochondrical tendencies of the mind ; to the weak and perhaps hopeless 
‘ours for a long time to divert or ward them off by exercise or vain 
endeavours at exercise; the attainment at last, perhaps indeed never the 
yet all but despairing submission, of the philosophy neces- 
sary to prevent the failure of reason ; and finally, when even the strange 
day of liberation arrive d, the pang, incredible perhaps to the inex- 
perienced, but no less certified by history and biography, of absolutely 
quitting the scenes and sorrows rendered endurable by that beautiful 
law of nature which will allow of no pain unmitigable or interminable, 
and endeared by the sympathies and sufferings of companions in ad- 


endeay 


entire | ss, 





versity 

Some of these sufferings, though not to be compared with them for a 
moment, either in regard to the worst of them, or to the duration of 
any, the writer of this article has known what it is to undergo. He 
underwent them in consequence of his denouncements of a foolish prince 
(who angered him with breaking his promises,) and in behalf of what 


still appears to him to have been a good cause, that of Catholic Emancie 


| pation (though Popery has not behaved itself well after gaining it.) He 


| docs not complain of what he suffered, especially as a very different 


has been 
Nor 
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could he have lamented it, had the case been otherwise ; for he is sure | 
that what he did has been of service to more good causes than one,—that | 
of the free speaking of the press in particular. But having been in bad 
health when he went to prison, his confinement to it even but for two 
years, and amidst all sorts of the comforts of which an English prison is 
2 did mischiefs to his constitution which it has never recovered. 
add, that these very mischiefs forced him 


capable, 
It is proper, at the same time to 
upon such a life of temperance, as a natural tendency to pieasure would 
probably have obstructed; and that they have thus been a means of 
enabling the animal spirits which he inherited from one of his parents, 
to bring him to old age, notwithstanding the graver and sicklicr portion 
of blood derived (God bless her) from the other. Ie be > his 
readers for speaking of himself at all after the incalculably 

been writine ; 
» enable him to give some kind of 


gs pardon of 
greater clair 


on their sympathy, of which he has 
small amount of suffering seemed t 
measurement to a greater. 


but a comparatively 


Che Uheatres. 


The vindication of the theatrical profession from the aspersions too 


commonly cast upon it, has lately been undertaken by several dramatists 
mn both sides the channel, but nowhere has the artist’s cause been so 
seriously espoused as by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, in the new comedy, 


i 


The World and the Stage, produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on tl 
occasion of Miss Amy Sedgwick’s benefit. Here a young lady, who, to 


maintain herself in a condition of independence, has turned actress, proves 
so very good, and her sister, who moves in high society, is n arly be- 
coming so very bad, that the author in the excess of his zeal, almost 


hints at the impossibility of virtue beyond the histrionic boundary. 
The aristocratic sister compromises herself completely with a young e> 
quisite to such an extent, that she can only be saved by the devotion of 
the actress, who takes the whole weight of suspicion upon 
shoulders, though she thereby forfeits the affections of a 
voted lover. The aristocratic husband of the sist r, who is put 


renerous and ct 


= 
ulanriy 











sensitive about the low alliance, gets into difficulties, and the actress re- 
deems the mortgage on his estate. She is not a mere capricious sprite of 
charity like Peg Woftington, in Masts and Fi but a good stead \- 
gel of benevolence, as lofty in principle as she is generous in deed. 
The trials to which she is subjected, on one occasion, nearly produce de- 
lirium, and the force of Miss Sedgwick in this position, is really aston- 
ishing. The character, which is arduous throughout, is the second ori- 
ginal part undertaken by this rising actress, and when after her return 
to the theatre, which she quitted this week, The World and the Stage is 
revived, she is likely to make as great a sensation in it as in The Unequal 


Match. 

Mr. Palgrave Simpson's comedy is original, and it is not too much to 
say, that the development of his principal character, the skilful con- 
struction of his simple plot, and the neatness of his dialogue raise him 
suddenly to the topmost rank of modern dramatists, whereas he h 


hitherto distinguished himself in works of the more trivial kind, chiefly 


is 


adapted from the French or German, Henceforth the play-going world 

will “look towards” him, « xpecting an finite ries of th -act pl vs 

the modern measure of legitimacy. , 
Miss Amy Sedgwick’s benefit having taken place on Saturday, two 


adaptations from the French, brought out on Mond ty, made a somewhat 
poor figure contrasted with the original production of Mr Simpson, 
although they were supported by Mr. and Mrs, Charles Mathews, who 





have commenced a new engagement. Le Vicomtesse Lalotte, anglicised 
into Milliner to the King, is one of tho wiry pieces of intrigue that 
please by ingenuity alone; Ex Manche Chemise, termed Not/ lo 


Wear, dwells on the mysteries of the pawnbroker’s craft to a degre 


scarcely suitable to ears polite. Still, Mr. Charles Mathews is so ex- 
quisitely volatile, and Mrs. C. Mathews is so hearty and energetic, that 
one is inclined to smother a regret that they did not appear in mort 


effective I ieces. 


Mrs. Poynter, an actress of a class that the world is slow to appreciate, 
has greatly distinguished herself both in the World and the Stage and in 
Milliner to the King. Yn the former she represents the starched old- 
maidish propriety of the present day ; in the lady she is a terrible femal 
aristocrat of the old régimy For the two characters, appearat id 
manner of the same sort are requircd, t especially | s to 
Mrs. Poynter . 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean will take ¢ imnual benefit on Monday 
the 28th instant, when Henry I, the ‘revival’ of the present 
management, will be produced at the Prin ss Theatre 
Mr. Ira Aldridge, the coloured tragedian, has returned from a conti- | 
nental exvedition, with a whole museum g ian testimon manu 
factured of the most tly materials. ‘I lers the following list 
# them m vy be inter sting. 
, A large silver laurel crown, with ulred golden Imperial 
inscribed, “ Presented by a few Lad t Aldridge, at St. 1 
burg, 20th December (O,S.) 185 \ | bracelet | 
complimentary iption f the R l tic Artist Phi 
weighty antiqui -shaped nking-1 i j ind gold, with 
Inscriptions ; n ive knife, fork, d il from the | 
Mountains, presented by the Prince Si Governor and Ger l. 
Governor of Courland, Esthonia, and 1] ; a bracelet formed of 
golden Russian « in: the Jubilee m Wy presented by th. 
Count de Tol t. Viece-l’resident of the Imp \cademy of St. Peters- 
burg; together with a set of twenty-one medal s in relievo, invented 
and executed by the Count de Tolotoz, cor tive and illustrative of 
the war in Russia from 1812 to 1815, being all portraits of the principal 
personages ef that eventful period. 

A number of gentlemen, friends and admirers of Mr. Benjamin Web- 


ster, have organized a dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern, for Wednesday 
next, for the purpose of congratulating him upon the completion of thi 
new Adelphi Theatre. The Honourable F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P., will 
preside, and a subscription has been opened for the purpose of presenting | 
Mr. Webster with a testimonial in commemoration of the occasion. 


| audibility, of the individual voices. 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 


M. M. P. Meurice, whose Fanfan la Tulipe kept the Parisian publie in 
a state of continual excitement for many weeks, has followed up his good 
fortune with another successful drama, called Le Maitre d’ Ecole, which 
has been recently brought out at the Ambigu Comique. The hero, is one 
M. Evrard, a prodigy of benificence, who, resident in a village on the 
Swiss frontier, voluntarily combines within himself the various functions 
of mayor, counsellor, physician, druggist, and schoolmaster. However, 
though he is now a saint, M. Evrard has been a sinner in his youth, having 
indulged in an amour with a married lady, during the absence of her hus- 
band in the Indies. The lady has died shortly after the birth of a female 
child, and Evrard has become a schoolmaster, that he may educate the 
daughter without compromising the mother. When the young lady, who 
is called Elise, has attained her seventeenth year, her legal father, M. 
Delmar, makes his appearance for the first time. He is completely 
ruined, and he brings with him an associate, named Varade, who is even a 
greater scamp than himself. Reasoning from chronological data, he is con- 


iv inced that he is not the authorof Elise’s existence, and his suspicions, in this 


case correct, fall upon the schoolmaster as the real father. If he can prove 
this case of paternity, he hopes to turn his discovery to good account, b 
using it as an expedient for extorting money from Evrard. Elise is al- 
ready entitled to her mother’s fortune, and this with the p‘llage of Ev- 
rard will make her no bad match for good M. Varade. The great point 
is to obtain possession of certain papers in the schoolmaster’s possession, 
and for this purpose, a ruffianly poacher, named Bax, is employed. 
This daring gentleman enters the schoolmaster’s premises, but encoun- 
tering Evrard himself, finds that he has not enough moral courage to 
murder him, Evrard kindly lets him go, and gives him a bundle of let- 
ters, having first burned the only two that are of importance. This 
scheme having failed, Delmar calls upon the schoolmaster, and openly 
avows his intention of marrying Elise to Varade, thus occasioning the 
deepest distress not only to Evrard, but also to a worthy young gen- 
tleman, named Fabian, the proper lover of the young lady. An oath 
xacted by the late Madame Delmar prevents the schoolmaster from ree 
vealing the real state of the case, and, though Fabian tries to procure a 
delay by challenging Varade, the expedient fails; for Varade will not 
light till a weck is expired. Indeed, not only does the marriage seem 
inevitable, but poor Evrard, in his capacity of Mayor, is obliged to 
officiate in the civil part of the matrimonial ceremony. Sudenly, how- 
ever, the conspirators receive a new cheek from Elise herself, who 
formally, in the presence of the Mayor and the assembled guests, refuses 
to become the wife of Varade. The foiled villain, with the help of a 
band of smugglers, who waylay Evrard and Elise on a lonely spot, now 
extorts from the schoolmaster an oath that he will consent to the mar- 
riage, a sacrifice of his daughter’s honour being the only other alterna- 
Nor do his sufferings end here, for he is ultimately poisoned by 


The 


tive. 
Varade, enraged that he cannot get the dowry, as well as the wife, 
schoolmaster is represented by M. Fiédini Lemaitre. 

Our old acquaintance Robert le Diable appears as 2 sad scoundrel at the 


| Cirque, where he is the hero of a drama by MM, Corman and Grangé, en- 


titled Les Dues de Normandie, Under the aupices of the fiend Eric le 
Rouge, who corresponds to the Bertram of the opera, he goes through all 
the atrocities fur which the middle ages afforded so ample a ficld, and his 
amour with the famed Arlotta renders him the happy father of William 
the Conqueror, before the fall of the curtain, 

Madame Alexandre Dumas, celebrated years ago as Mademoiselle Ida 
Ferrier, when she played in the early pieces of her husband and M. 
Vietor Hugo, died almost suddenly at Genoa, on the 11th instant. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement at Paris, 
during the month of February, amounted to 1,399,132 frances 35 cen- 
tim 


Music. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, the Lessee of Drury Lane, has put forth his an- 
nouncement of the approaching Italian Opera season at that theatre. 
From it we learn, that he has postponed the opening of the theatre from 
the 2d of April to the 25th of that month. Among the performers posi- 
tively engaged we find the name of Mademoiselle ‘Titiens, together with 
those of Mesdames Weisser, Sarolta, and Elvira Brambilla, Among 
th with whom engagements are said to be pending are, Madame 
Borghi Mamo, Giuglini, and L. Graziani, a noted tenor as yet unknown 
in England. ‘The other Graziani, the well-known baritone, it appears, is 
claimed both by Mr. Smith and Mr. Gye—another Johanna Wagner 

ffair, but scarcely so important. Mr. Smith promises several novelties, 
beth ind Vepres Siciliennes, Mercadante’s J/ Giuramento, and 





Verdi's hi 
an opera entitled Jone, by Petrella, which is said to have been successful 


VW 
Wee 


in Italy Mr. Benedict is announced as Musical Director, an office for 
which this excellent musician is eminently qualified by his long Italian 
experience. 


The Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Socicty, who have the diree- 
tion of the approaching Handel Commemoration Festival at the Crystal 
Ialace, have published a detailed programme of their arrangements. The 
Festival is to be held on the 20th, 22d, and 24th of June. On the first 
day The Messiah will be performed; on the second a miscellaneous 

lection including the Dettingen Te Deum ; on the third, Israel in Egypt. 
The orchestra in the grand transept is to be so much ¢ xtended as to be 
capable of accommodating nearly Four Thousand performers, a number 
quite unprecedented in this country; while means (which are minutely 
detailed) are being taken, by surrounding the vast area with a boarded 
enclosure, covering it with a roof, and other expedients, to improve the 
.coustical properties of what may be called the Concert-hall, and to 
remove the defects complained of in 1857—want of strength in the 
general body of sound, and the indistinctness, often amounting to In- 
The Handelian entertainments of 
the Commemoration week will not be limited to the above performances 
on the regular Festival days. After each performance the wind bands 
will execute, in the grounds, marches, minucts, and other compositions 
by Handel, including the celebrated “‘ Water Music” ; and on the in- 
termediate days selections from Handel’s Italian Operas and Secular 
works will be performed. This is a happy thought; for these extra 
performances will have great effect in giving the public an idea of the 
vast varicty of the mighty master’s powers. The scale of prices of 
admission seems, as far as we can remember, to be similar to that of 
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1857. Considering the immense expenditure they will be deemed suffi- | 
ciently moderate. 


The first of the New Philharmonic Concerts, for this season, was given 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening. ‘These were formerly the Con- 
certs of the New Philharmonic Society; but that Society no longer 
exists, and they are now carried on by an individual—Dr. Wylde, by 
whom the Society was founded. The New Philharmonic Society was set 
agoing by way of affording a contrast to the antiquated management of 
the old. It was to produce abundance of novelty, and especially to en- 
courage the efforts of ‘native talent.” That this plan did not answer 
was made apparent by the dissolution of the Society: and Dr. Wylde | 
has begun this season by announcing that he will confine himself entirely 
to works of the great masters. On Monday night, accordingly, one half 
of the concert consisted of Beethoven's great Choral Symphony ; and the 
remainder was made up of pieces by Mozart, Mendelssohn, and others, 
familiar to every amateur. For this the concert was all the more suc- 
cessful : the publication of the programme filled the room ; and, the per- 
formances being excellent inevery respect, the audience were delighted 
with their entertainment. 

The Re-union des Arts, which, notwithstanding its name, is entirely a | 
musical society, and is held in good repute among our amateurs, had one 
of its soirées at the Harley Street Rooms on Wednesday, when there was 
an elegant entertainment of chamber music. ‘Two manuscript composi- 
tions of Mr. Osborne,—a duo for the piano and violoncello, and a quartet 
for the piano, violin, viola, and violoncello—in both of which the leading 
instrument was played by himself,—were found to be admirable and re- 
ceived accordingly. Mr. Depret, a Belgian singer lately arrived in Lon- 
don, sang the air “Sombre forét” from Guillaume Ted, showing him- 
self to be a first-rate artist. M. Goffrie, an excellent violinist, played a 
solo, and several vocal pieces were sung by Mademoiselle Maria de Villar 
and Miss Armstrong. Mr. Benedict officiated as conductor. ‘The Con- 
cert-room was crowded to the doors. 


Mademoiselle Piccolomini preserves the favour of the Americans. She is 
followed by multitudes, and Fauded 4 Voutrance by the journals. At New | 
York the other day, two performances of Don Dasqguale, in which she was 
indifferently supported, drew 6500 dollars. | 
The celebrated Schroder Devrient, who charmed the London public in | 
Beethoven’s Fidelio nearly thirty years ago, still excites the enthusiasm of 
her countrymen. At Hanover the other day, she appeared at a great con- 
cert for a public charity, and threw the audience into transports by singing 
several German lieder and a Scotch air. ‘‘ Her singing,” says a critique of 
the concert, ‘‘ possesses all the triumphant force of that potent nature which 
entranced our fathers half a century ago.” 
Meyerbeer’s new opera, the production of which 
daily expected, is now, it seems, to be called Le 
ad’ Auvray, its former title of Dinorah having been 
sian public are highly excited on the subject of this 
A new Ave Maria by Rossini was performed on Sunday week, in the mu- 
sical mass at the chapel of the Tuileries under the direction of Auber. | 
The members of the Imperial Commission to regulate the pitch of the 
musical scale have received from the Minister of the Household portraits of | 
the Emperor and Empress, engraved after Winterhalter and magniticently | 
framed. | 
A public meeting of the inhabitants of Bradford was held on Monday last, | 
to take measures for promoting the success of the musical festival next au- | 
tumn in aid of the Bradford Infirmary. It is intended to dispense with a 
guarantee fund, and to secure the sale of as many tickets as will cover the 
expenses, before the doors are opened on the first day of the festival. 
Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) and her husband will, it is said, visit 
Leeds in the autumn, and give their services gratuitously at a grand con- 
cert in aid of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution. 


at the Opéra Comique is 
Pardon de Notre-Dame 
abandoned. ‘The Pari- 
musical novelty. 






THE HARMONIUM. 

This instrument is daily getting into greater and greater repute, as its 
qualities are heightened and its capacities developed by M. Alexandre of 

aris; who, by a long series of improvements, (each secured by patent,) 
has acquired undisputed preéminence as a manufacturer of the instru- 
ment: his harmoniums, indeed, being now almost the only ones in use. 
The principle on which the harmonium is constructed is now well 
known, and Alexandre’s instruments, in various stages of progress, are 
met with everywhere—in our chapels and places of worship as well as | 
in our houses ; but the last great improvement is as yet almost new to 
the public, and we therefore give it a word of notice. It consists of the 
“knee swell” a picce of mechanism applied to the instruments con- 
structed for drawing room use, for the purpose of heightening their 
powers of expression, M. Alexandre encloses the entire instrument in a 
swell, which is acted upon by a pedal pressed by the knee. The pedal 
is in two pieces, the left wing swelling the bass, the right one the 
treble. By this means a perfect crescendo aud diminuendo in cither 
part, or in both together, can be obtained with the greatest facility : in- 
deed the perfect use of this pedal may be acquired by an hour's practice. 

Nothing can be simpler than this picce of mechanism ; but no idea of 
the beauty and variety of its effects can be obtained without listening to 
them; a thing, therefore, which we advise our musical readers to do. 
They will be charmed with the rich, swelling harmonies, and “ dying 
fall” so exquisite and so full of pathos, produced by this simple pressure 
of the knee ; and they will perceive, with surprise, what inexhaustible 
resources are furnished, in this way, for the expressive performance of 
almost every description of music. 

M. Alexandre’s Harmoniums are manufactured by himself at Paris; 
_ his agents for their sale in England are Messrs. Chappell of Bond 


[For Books and Fine Arts see the accompanying Supplement. } 


Crake. 
TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 15. 

Bankrupts.—Davw Catxery, Ampton Place, Gray's Inn Road, merchant—Joun | 
CRACKNELL, Enfield, victualler—ALFrep Marcnanr, Maidstone, clothier—Prren | 
Foran, Birmingham, grocer—Rrematp Woopcock, Weymouth, iroumonger—Tuo- | 
mas WaLKeR, York, bootmaker—Samvuet Kurryer and Ronerr CLiustey Wurrr, 
Hull, shipowners—James Levinesron, Liverpool, cotton dealer—Jonn CiEaspy, 
Eccles, Lincolnshire, innkeeper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Dopps, Kelso, mason—Trirrr, Ayr, merchant. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


| 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 18, 

Bankruptey Annulled.—James Raxvaui, Devizes, builder. 

Bankrupts.—Ricnarp Beprorp ALLEN, Lloyd's Coffee-house, underwriter— Mu 
fenry Lemivs, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, merchant—WILLIAM How.err, Dover. 
court Lodge, Harwich, Essex, builder—Marrunw Bameringr, King’s Lynn, car- 
penter—Jounx James Harrison, Maidstone, perfumer—Tuomis Gurney and Joux 
Jacous, Dover Place West, Dover Road, tailors—Jonnx Wrtsox, Whitby, York. 
shire, auctioneer—Joun Murray, New Road, Rotherhithe, contractor—Jony 
Hvrcninson AspINWALL, merchant—THomas Paci Younoman, Nottingham, com- 
mission-agent—Cuar.es Smirn, Bulwell, Nottinghamshire, miller—Jawes Samp. 
son, Bristol, picture-dealer—Jonn WittiaM Rowe Hvet, Plymouth, watch-maker 
—Tuomas Hucues, Llanbeblig, Carnarvonshire, cattle dealer—Grorce Harmsqox 
Epwarops, Lincoln, tobacconist—W1Ltiam James Taytor, North Shields, chemist— 
Tuomas Heiiiweti, Hipperholme, Yorkshire, inn-keeper. 








PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices 




















































































Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.) Wednes.; Thurs. Friday, 
3perCen Consols 964 | oF 95 
Ditto for Account .. se | 9& 6 958 
3 per Cents Reduced shut _——- -— m= 
New 3 per Cents shut —_— — — -— _ 
Long Annuities — —_ -_— — —_ -_— 
Annuities 1885... shut -- — — -— — 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ........ shut —— —_— a _— 
India Stock, 104 perCent ... _—_— 220 -~ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem... oa 36 
Exchequer Bonds, !85 ....... ° —_— | -_ -— _— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.............. -— bi 15 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Fricay Evening.) 
Austrian ........eee0000.5p-Ct. 70g Premeh ..ccccccccecccces 9if 
Belgian .. 4h 9s} Mexican ...... 20 
Ditto .... 24- -_— Peruvian . 91, 
Brazilian. . _- 102} | Portuguese 1655 . 46 
Khuenos Ayres ... tt — 794 Russian 1104 
Chilian ......46- -6 — | 103 | Sardinian 834 
Danish 5 — 100$ | Spanish ...... eeece 44g 
Ditto 3— 87 Ditto New Deferred 304 
Dutch (E 23— 64) Ditto Passive .... — 
Ditto... i— 1013 | Turkish 93) 
French 38 — | 69f. 25c. | Venezuela.... 43 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending i'y.day Evening 
Rairways— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter........+++++ of Australasian ......cecceeeeeeees 93) 
es HS, British North American So, 
Chester and Holyhead . 483 | City 2. .cecccccccccvsere eee 63) 
Eastern Counties........ oo 604 | Gebawtad ..occccceccscece eee 32) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 73 Commercial of London ...eeees- lg 
Glasgow and South-Western ... -— | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 16) 
Gr 103 London ......+.0+ es —— 
103, London and County .... 29) 
a 5s | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Aw 22 
Lancashire and Yorkshir . 959 London Joint Stock......+.+..- 3 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... | &S) | London and Westminster .. 49; 
London, Brighton,& South Coast! 113 cat al Ban 
London and Blackwall oe 683 | ! 7 
London and North-Wes 953 48 
London and South-Western, . . 93e |} Oriental ........++0- 21; 
Manchester, Shetlield ,& Lincoln { 3s} Provincial of Ireland 67} 
Midland .......cccccscccccceces 1003 | South Australia..... -—- 
Midland Great Western (Ireland), —— Union of Australia 53 
North British... ees 59 Union of London.. au 
North-Eastern 922 Unity... _ 
North-Eastern—Yor 76} Western 30 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33 Docks— | 
Scottish Central ........0.eeees — | East and West India........... — 
Scottish Midland.......... London ......6ee00es 93 
South Eastern and Dover, St. Katherine 8 
Eastern of France..... | Victoria ........ 103} 
. oof | MisceLLanrous— 
seecee | Australian Agricultural.......- j 323 
nd Trunk of Canada...... | British American Land.... ° 
Great Indian Peninsular .... y } Camada ...cscscccccees 
Great Western of Canada .,../ 16} Crystal Palace 
Paris and LYOMS ......s0e000. 333 Electric Telegraph ..., 

Mines— Genera! Steam. 2 
Australian. ....... ee -— | London Discount. -- 
Brazilian Imperial. _— National Discount..........«.+. 4) 
Ditto St. John del RK 1a Peninsular and Oriental Steam. &5 
Cobre Copper a7 | Royal Mail Steam.........e00. 63} 
Rhymney [rom ..... eee eeeeee nes -_ South Australian — 
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e © s 
Wheat,R. 0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 43to45 Fine...... 65 to 66 | Indian Corn. 3 
i — 0 Foreign,R. 34—45 Peas, Hog... 34— 37 | Oats, Feed.. 
al : White F. 52—55 Maple .... 35— 38 Fine 
Fine ...... 39—41 Rye ...... White .... 35—37 Poland ... 
White Old 0— 0 Barley.... —2 BGS «cccse o— 0 Fine.... 2 
Pine ...00. o— 0 Malting —40 Beans, Ticks 34— 38 Potato 
New ....-- 39—43 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Harrow... 27—42 Fine.... 3 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending March 12 Per Qr. Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat - 408. 3d. | Rye ....... 328. 11a Wheat 40s. Td. | Rye .eeeees 32s. Td, 
Barley “i 4 Beans... 41 68 Barley .... 33 11 | Beans 19 
Oats ...ees 3 PCBS .cccces 40 «8 Oats ...... 22 8 « Peas.....+- 4 ; 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .....+-++4 per sack 49s. to 43s jutter—lLest Fresh, 16s. doz. 
Beconds .....eecececereesenceee & 33 Carlow, 5/. €s b. Gs. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 29 Bacon, Irish .... 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 26 





vale ., 
Hams, York 


American 
seseee ++. 86 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 6s 


Canadian 











? ows ¥ 
Bread, 6d. to 7d. the lb. loaf. | Od 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ano Leapenmatt.* CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or CartLe AT THE 
s. a. s. a s. d s. ad. s s. a CAaTTLEe-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 4to3 lOtod 2 - 4 6to5 Oto5 4 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 310—4 2—4 8 .... 410—5 6—6 0 Beasta., 2,650 1,010 
Veal... 3 6—4 2—410 46—-5 6—6 0 Sheep ..18,150 990 
Pork... 3 O—3 4—4 4 3 8—-40—4 2 Caives.. 35 72 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 O—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O O Pigs... 350 1 
* To sink the offal, per 8 1b 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SMITHFIELD. Wuirecnaret 
Hay, Good .....+.++ TE. GE. GEA coceccncscs jis. to Bis... 
Inferior - 5 — 60 70 — 80 
New ..... o=— 6 o=— 0 
Clover ......+ 95 — 105 99 — 106 
Wheat Straw 28 — 30 25 — 30 















GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. : 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 2d. to 5s. 2ds 
Congou, fine . 21-26 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 8 — 6 4 
Pekoe, flowery .. :. 4 © —5 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 47 — © 8 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 44 6 — 45 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 80s. Od. to 95s. Od. Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — © 0 
Good Ordinary .......- 48s. Od. to 53s. Od.) Tallow P. Y¥.C...perewt. 54 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 52s. 0d. to 70s. Od BOWE «<crcccnccccce “3s =— o 0 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 19s. 0d. to 25s. 0d., Rape Oil, English refined 42 0 — 2 : 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. 6)d. TOWN,..c+e002 40 0 = 41 ¢ 
West India Molasses .... 158. 0d. to 18s. 6d. Linseed Oil..... -20-—- 00 
POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Vil 40 0 —43 0 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 80s.to 85s. | Palm Oil......--+ ..43 0 —43 6 
os Shaw | Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 ¢ 
York Regents.... | Coals ,Hettome......+++ 4 = 4 4 
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Manager. 


—— 
yOYAL PRINCE 
I Farewell Scason of tin ae 2 asus as 








st Nights of th undermer 
te OUIS THE ELEVEN [, on Monday 
and last time) on Friday 
A MIDSUMMER MONT: > Dt EAM, on Tuesday the 22d ; 
ann Thursday the 24th 
HAMLET, will be perfora 
ad 
te ie Theatre will pe close’ on Saturday the 26th instant, 
-- sequence of a night rehearsal of KING HENRY THE 





March t) 





{ last time) on Wednesday 





‘a These plays will not be reproduced, with the excep 
n, perhaps, of one or two representations only towards 
bie > pertention of the Management in the latter part of the 


Month of July. 











The Public is respectfully informed, that Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Kean's Annual Benefit will take place on Monday March 
the 28th, when will be produces the Historical Play of 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH being the last Shakesperean 
revival under thee xisting management 
APUSICAL UNION SOTREE,— 
TI ST. JAMES’S HALL, Teesn.y, Mancu 22d. Quartet, 
Mozart; Duet in A, Piano and Vivloncello, Beethoven ; 


Quintet, Piano, &c., C minor, Spohr : Violin solos, Sainton ; 
Part Songs by the Orpheus Glee Union Executants—Sain 
ton, Goftrie, Doyle, and Piatti Pianist, BE. Paner. Singte 
admissions to be had of Craver and Co.; Cuarrrie and Co. ; 
and Oxuivier. Area,7s.; balcony, 5s 





J. ELLA, Direetor 

— 
NSTITUTION of FINE ARTS.— 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, Bh nt Street, opposite 
the Polytechnic. The TWELFTH ANNU Al. EXHIBITION 
ofthe WORKS of MODERN tf ALINTERS is NOW OPEN 
from 9 till dusk, Admission, One Shilling Catalogue, 
Sixpence. 








BELI 


Wo BBO N LILLO 
atlfe BANKERS, °, Square Clary, Part 


) R. T. MASON JONES, (late of Trinity 

College, Dublin shoes deliver his last ORATION of 
the Course, at Willis’s Rooms, on sy Evenine NEXT, 
Maren’ 22d. Subject, “* Grattan, andthe Wits and Orators 
of the Irish Parliaw Commence at Half-past Eight 
¢ at Ten o'Clock. Stalls Reserved Seats, 
pats, Is. ; at all the prince ipal Music Warehouses, 
ries ; and of Rorenr W. Ovtivinn, 19, Bond 


SMITH, Sceretary 


and Co. 









Old 





Street, Piccadilly, W 

RT-UNION OF LONDON 
ik SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA.—Prizcholders select 
from the public exhibitions. Every subscriber h a chance 





and im 
eclebrated 


1 an impression of a larg 
. from the 





of a valuable prize, 
portant Engraving, by 


/ 


picture by W. P Frith, K.A, the preperty of her Majesty,— 
LIFE AT THE SEA-SIDI wow udy for delivery Sub 
scription closes, 31st inst 
GEORGE GODWIN, + Tonorary 
444, West Strand LEWIS POCOCK, | Secretaries 


ANDEL COMMEMORATION,— 


ge tll —The Office at EXETER HALL will be 
ypened to the Patrons of the Festival, and the public gene 
rally, from and after Tr» o'f <n sy, for the issue of 
Vouchers for Tickets, which for the present may be selected 
from the Numbered Plan 
application is requis to ire the best 


Immediate 






» March léth 


DEL COMMEMORATION 


FESTIVAL, 1359. CRYSTAL PALACE 








The Directors have the pleasure to announce that this 
great CENTENARY MUSI‘ AI FESTIVAL, the prepara 
tions for which have occu he closest consideration for 
nearly three years, will tak pla + follows 
MESSTAM.......... Monday, Jane 20th 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM, with s ) 

lections from Belehazzar, Saul, Wednesday, June 22d 


Sampson, Judas Maccabeus, A 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT.... eee . Vriday, J 
Commencing each day at One 
The Orchestra in the Great Transept, now being extended 
to the clear width of 216 feet, or double the diameter of the 
lome of St. Paul's Cathedral,) will be rendered capable of 
accommodating nearly FOUR THOUSAND CHORAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, who will be sclected 
with the greatest care from the various metropolitan, pro 
vincial, and continental orchestras, cathedral choirs, and 
choral associations, presenting a combination of musical 
executive talent far exceeding any previous undertaking. 
The Orchestral arrangements for this unparalleled musical 
congress will be under the direction of THE SACRED 
HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALI Conductor, 
MR. COSTA 
Tickets will be issued according 
it the following rates ; 
tentral Numbered ( Two Guineas and Half the set for the 
Stalls, in lettered three days, or if for one or two days’ 
blocks. . Performances only, One Guinea cach. 
Seats not number f Twenty-five shillings the set, or Half 
ed, but reserved a-Guinea cach for one or two days 
in side blocks.... 1 Performances 
Irefercnee will be given to 
The Ticket Offices at the 
Exeter Hall, are now open for the 
the plans of seats may be inspected, 


2ith 





o'clock 


to priority of application 


scts of tickets 
Crystal Palace, and at No. 2, 
issue of Vouchers; where 
and the fall programme 


application fo 








of arrangements, with block plans, may be had on either 
written or personal applicatic No aj ation can be at 
to unless accompanied by a nittance of the 
; and all cheques or post office cute «sent to either 
ofice, are to be made payable to the order of Gronos 


stal Palace Company 
GEORGE GROV 
Seeretary 


(inove, Esq.,Seerctary of the Cr 
order, 


By 
Mareh lth 1859 











» sn * a 
\V ESTMINS STER HOSPITAL, 
Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey In 
stituted 1719.—SPECIAL APIPEAL.—A Call having been 
sade on this old established Charity to dispose of 10001. of 
its capital, in order to meet pe niary engagements of im 


medi 





ite and pressing urgeucy, a Governor has most kindly 
fered to PRESENT 100/. provided nine other persons can 
he found to contribute amount 





each the sam 





The Committee have much pleasure in stating that they 
have received promises of the following contributions, viz 
Totnes Walker, Esq. LL.D. 1067.; Charles Rawlings, Esq., 
10. ; Miss Hoare, Wi. ; “ A Lady,” 100/.; Jo Dix kinson, 








Psq., 00, ; Mrs. Mary Chandler, 1001. ; J. ¢ ou. ; a mem 
berof the House Committee, 100/ The twol ist named sums 
tive been promised on condition of the whole — of 
1 being assured to the Hospital before the 3!st of March 









next, and the Committec therefore most earnestly appeal 
the benevolent for the two additional donations re 
ed to enable the charity to realise the amount pro 

40 individuals were received as In and Out Patients 





} and urgent 
and night, without 





‘uring the past year, including 14,910 ax 














ases admitted at all hours of the day 
letters of recommendatik E 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by Liny 
Joint Treasurers, The Ho PP. Pleydell Bouverie 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co.), 1, Pall Mail East, as 
a , Esq Messrs. Hoare), 37, Fleet Street, or by 
the Secretary at the Wee minster Mospital, §.W. 


t. J. WILSON, Se oretary 


| Boyce Combe, Esq 





THE SPECTATOR, 





Qot TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

LETTERS of CREDIT 

Vort Adelaide, and Gawler 

and sent Every description of Kanking busi 

ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South 

und also the other Australian Colonies through the Com 

pany’s Agents Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
( WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 


1859 


Approved drafts negotiated 
for collection 


London, January 1, 


(i 


Bonus Division. 
LOBE INSURAWN 
CORNHILILL & CHARING CROSS, LONDON 


Estavcisnep 1803 


E, 


Capital One Mittion, All paid-up and Invested 
DIRECTORS 
» Jounson, Esq 
Deputy Chairman, 
Treasurer 
Shefficld Neave, 
Fowler Newsam, 


Joun Epwanr Chairman 
Tuomas M. Coomns, Esq 
jxo. Cann Guys, Esq., MP 

William Chapman, Esq Esq 

Esq 


William Dent, Esq William Phillimore, Esq 

3. W. Freshtield, Esq.: F.R.S W. H.C. Plowden, Esq 
John Bankes Friend, Esq Sir Walter Stirling, Bart 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq Wm. Tite, Esq.,M.P.: P.R.S 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq T. M. Weguelin, Esq. : M.-P 
Rn. Lambert, Jones, Esq R. Westmacott, Esq.: F.R.S 
Robert Locke, Esq Josiah Wilson, Esc 
Nathaniel Montetiore, Esq Benjamin G. Windus, Esq 


10 DITORS 
KENZIE, Esq 


ALEXANDER Ma GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
Profits accruing on 
BON Us declared 


The following are 
Globe participating Li 


t comple s of the 
fe Policies under the 





as at 3ist December, 1858 :— 
Bonus applied— | 
Rg lt Original | Original | Complete]-— pin nina 
a. Sum Annual Years By hy pay 
| Policy Insured. Premium.! in forces Appirion ment in 
’ to Policy 
| ee ee | ee 
' £ £ sad £ 
25 1000 769 2 6 72 
| 5 1000 23 2 6] 6 72 
| 40 1000 «=| 3215 0] 66 72 
rT) 1000 44512 6 6 72 


Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in 
proportion 

The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy 

—toa Reversionary Sum at death equal to One Pound Four 

Shillings per Cex er Annum on the Sum Insured for each 

ofthe completed years of the Policy—Or, If taken as an Im 

mediate Cash P: ayme nt, it is at most ages, considerably more 


than One Year's Premium 






The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates of Life 
Premiums whether With or Without Profits, very eco 
nomical 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVER 


SILONAKY business transacted 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH 


Secretary 


({ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
I USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Anpb rronouncep ny HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS ro pr 





THE FINEST beniongeat any a _—— USED. 
N YOU 
GLENFIELD r \TENT STARC i, 
SDE THAT you orrTrrT, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. & 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Glasgow and London 


rp To ‘ , , —, . 
| jAks EY’S FISH SAUCE,.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witt Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
* Blizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original ware , in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1458 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


. . wyeey “Tr fr th da ah eae PD 
ue PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 
A small useful plate chest 
first quality for finish and durability, 








containing a set, cuaranteed of 
as follows— 
~) 











£s.a 

12 Table Forks.. 2 80 3 

12 Table Spoons 280 3 

12 Dessert Forks 1150 2 

12 Dessert Spoons . 10 2 

12 Tea Spoons.. coe 140 1 
6 Ex Spoons, gt. bowls 010 omuo 110 
2 Sauce Ladles 086 O16 0160 
1 Gravy Spoon. Oo1l0 0136 O10 
2 Salt Spoons, gli bow is 0 50 060 076 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl 026 030 039 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 039 6 560 070 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 176 1120 110 
1 Butter Knife > 659 O70 06 80 
1 Soup Ladle ° 0176 100 110 
1 Sugar Sifter ..........0 40 049 0 59 0 86 
Total....... LM6 Wis WM 2 49 
Any article to be he “ singly at the same prices An oak 


and a relative number of knives, 
eruct and liqueur frames, 
All kinds 


chest to contain the above, 
&e. 2/. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices 
of re plating done by the patent process 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 
39, Oxford Street, W 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; 
and 4, 5, and 6, Pe London.— Established 1820 


] ANDSOME 


STEADS.—HEAL 








rry's Place, 


BRASS and IRON BED- 


and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Redsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture 

. ’ + Tol > 
I] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Redstead, Bedding and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 





and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 


Wales, 
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‘ ‘ r . : 

QIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
\ LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (pulished 
by F. Tuim™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
either to Sig. Voure, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 
W.; ortoMr. Taims, Foreign Bookseller, 3, Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square 


SOPN ORD —T > 

JiSSENC E of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 

4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baiepensacn. It te 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 — a 
8s. pint. RBricdenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 


( UEEN’S HEAD FIXER.—This in- 
little Machine for STICKING POSTAGE 
STAMPS, may be had at J, LOCK’S Heraldic Office, No. 2, 


Old Jewry, B.C 
* A very convenient instrument 








genious 


acts with promp 


titude and certainty."'"—Spectator, Feb. 26, 1859 
An invaluable article for the counting-house,.”—Vide 
Illustrated News of the World, Feb. 26, 1859 





Price 17s, 6d. free by post 
JERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
—They give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, con 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear 
in and strengthening the voice. They have a most pleasant 
taste. Price Is. 1}¢., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box, Sold by all 


Chemists. 
\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHE RRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz 
“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated 
‘Hy. Lerueey, M.D. London Hospital.’ 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. ‘Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
‘ solonial Vrandy, 15s. per Gallon. Werrra and Hue ‘ 
e Wine and = Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
ane, London, 

















wx MARK. 


ATENT CORN 


with BROWN and POLSON'S name, 


TRADE 
FLOUR, 


has now the 


P 


above trade mark on cach packet 


Por Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids 
The Lancet says,“ This is superior to anything of the kind 
Letheby, 











known.""—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
l6oz. packet. Parstry, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron 


monger Lane, London. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINT- 
MENT.— Weak or Sore Eyes—In infancy, from various 
causes, the founda » of this complaint is laid, which in 
maturer years becomes a distressing defect, and at riper age 
impairs the vision. However young the infant, on the first 
appearance of sore eyes, the nurse should well rub Hollo 
way's Ointment thrice a day upon the spine and behind the 
rs; carefully washing the matter from the eyelids with 
tepid milk and water. This treatment, properly applied, 
never fails to cure the very worst cases of infantile ophthal 
mia. When the disease has been maltreated or neglected 
the Pills and Ointment, together, will remedy the error and 
secure these important organs from chronic inflammation, 
which blemishes beauty and injures sight 
M APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheftield makers who sup 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kine Wittiam Srarer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Quren's Curtent Wonns 































SuEFFIELD. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread, Pattn. Patta 
° s d. £6 £54. £e 

able Forks, best quality 116 0 240 3 00 31230 
Table Spoons, ditto...... 116 © 2140 3 00 310 
essert Forks, ditt 1702002402320 
essert Spoons, ditto....1 7 0 2 00 240 210 
rea Spoons, ditto.......016 0 140170 1160 
uce Ladies, ditto .9 86 0 00 ONO 0180 
avy Spoon, ditto......0 7 © 0106 ONO 0139 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0MO 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6056060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto, 1 0 0 10 10 1160 
1 Butter Knife, ditto...... o300500600790 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto . .. 0 0 040 0176 1 O80 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt)...... 0 oe 001650 OwO LLY 
Complete Service ... 10 10 13 10 10 15 166 Te 6a 46 


Any article can be had separately at the same prices 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 81. 8s. ; 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 1M-ir 
Full-size Tea and Cof 








10/. 10s.; Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 245. ; 
fee Service, 9. 10s ‘A costly Hook of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
Ordinary Medium Bost 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£44 Lad, ad 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles . aseeoee @ OO 3.60 4126 
11 Dozen Full-siz eose ditto.. 1 40 ine 2ilv 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... 0 7 6 one oue 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto......... 0 86 ono owe 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers ......+..- 076 one 06 
1 Steel for Sharpening .........+. 030 040 060 

Complete Service ........+ 4160 6186 ” 16 6 


x's Table Kaives still maintain their unri 
all their blades, being their own Shef 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the differen in price is occasioned solciy by the superior 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City 

London; Manufactory, Queen's Catlery Ww orks, Sheffield ll 


it TURES.—BY ROYAL LETTBKr “PATE 
\ T HITE’: 3 MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
eMccts,is here avoided; a soft bandage being wornround the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PAT tT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be bad, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of me \enmn he twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent to the Manufa “ 
kK LASTIC STOCKIN YGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c. for VARICOSE YEINS, ond all cases of WEAK 

NESS and SWEL1 ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in textare, and ine xpensive, and are drawn 
on like an eamnney stocking Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d 
JOHN WIITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PIOCADILLY 


Messrs. Mars 
valled superiority ; 
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EXTENSIVE C — — od STAMPED AND 


x r 
INCOLNSHI R E,. “BOSTON, AND 
SPALDING FREE PRESS, and EASTE RN 
TIES’ ADVERTISER. Published every Turspay. 
Free Press was established in 1847, and is the only Weekly 
Newspaper published in Spalding, or within a circuit of Six 
teen Miles thereof. Advertisements at moderate charges. 
Printed and Published by Henny Warxinson, Hall Street, 
Spalding. 


+E > 

TAFFORDSHIRE CHRONICLE, 

of Eight Full-Sized Pages; and advocating Liberal 

Principles. Price TWOPENCE—Stamped THREEPENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 

The Staffordshire ¢ *hronicle is the advocate of all measures 
calculated to ameliorate the Social Condition of the British 
Working Classes, by an earnest, but temperate assertion of 
their rights and privileges ; and will strive, with other pa 
triotic journals, to promote increased facilities for education 
and the diffusion of useful and elevating knowledge, asa 
means of improving the tone of public morals, and raising 
the masses to a higher state of manly dignity. 

Whilst aiming generally at these paramount objects, due 
attention is paid to the ordinary duties of a public journal ; 
and a comprehensive compilation of Domestic and Forcign 
News, Parliamentary Intelligence, &c. will be found in its 
columns. Subjects more immediately connected with this 
populous and enterprising county will receive constant at 
tention, and every available means used to present a com 
plete digest of weekly occurrences and events of interest 

In order to afford free expression to individual opinion, 
the Staffordshire Chronicle will freely open its columns to 
Correspondence on Public questions, when indited in a 
frank, honest, and temperate style—without, however, 
being considered responsible for the personal opinions of the 
writers. 

As a Business paper, care will be taken to present its 
readers with every matter of importance respecting the Com 
mercial World—and the Money, Railway, Iron, and Corn 
Markets will be fully reported. 

As an Independent Exponent of Liberal Principles the 
Staffordshire Chronicle is commended to the favourable notice 
and gencrous support of those who sympathise with such 
views ; and it is believed that a County Newspaper of a 
straightforward and uncomprom sng character will be re 
ceived with approbation, and ex «1 ence general encourage- 
ment. 

Advertisements, Letters, and all other communications for 
the Editor, are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers, 
Messrs Hitt and Haven, Booksellers, Stafford, to whom, or 
any other News Agent, orders for the Chronicle should be 


immediately given. : 
* SHILLING ” 























MAreus RAZORS. 
Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’ » RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’ . RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards 
Shave well for Ten Years 








MAPPIN'S DRESSING CASES AND 
PRAVELLING BAGS £. s 
Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted............ : § 


Gentleman's Solid Leather Dre ssing Case, 
Gentleman's Leather 


fitted...... 2 2 
Travelling and Dressing Bag, 


fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 3 12 
0. do do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 410 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket 6 10 





Gentleman's 16 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, 





Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 10 0 


Gentleman's 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted 
with every necessary, very 

Enamel Leather Lady’s Travelling Bag, 13 in. Line a 
Silk, fitted with 14 ‘Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 
PDs ccacass csccovedncsnsncsesevsostvecessoues 2 

Morocco Leather Lady s Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 





Do. do do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete ............+.+ 5 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dres 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete.............. 816 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 
e 1b in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com 
EDs ccveccscvsccesqcvedacecvcccesseccsceosesesses 12 10 
Levant Leather Lady's Travelling and Dressing Bag, 
15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 
Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete 22 0 


A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 
Manufactory—(Qi ren’s Curtery Works, Surrrmecy 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
der of Leopold of Belgium 


night of the 
IGHT_-BROWN. COD LIVER. OIL, 


4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFFCTIVE NUTRITION, 
from the rapidity of its curative effects, is not only im 
measurably the most cflicacious and the most economical, 
but ITS ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSHOUS FLAVOUR AND APTER 
Taste is attested by innumerable opinions of Physicians and 
Surgeons of European repuation, from which the following 

extracts are sclected :— 

“ Dr. De Jongh’s Oil does not cause 
tion.”—A. B. Granvitie, Esq. M.D 
Spas of Germany.’" 

“Thave tasted your Oil, and find it not at all nauseous—a 
very great recommendation.”—Sugniwan Mesrratr, Esq 

*.R.8. 





nansea and indiges 
F.R.S, Author of ‘ The 


“Dr. De Jongh's Gil is more 
than the other kinds of Cod Liver Oi1."—C. Rapcryrr: 
Hatt, Psq. M.D. Consumption Hospital, Torquay. 

“Children will take it without objection, and when it is 


palhtable t 











given them often cry for more.’--THomas Hent, Esq. 
F.R.C.8. Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin 
Sold onty in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, ds. 9d. ; 


pé Jonou's sig 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Quarts, %s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr 
nature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 18 GENUINE. 
by respectable Chemists 
IN LONDON BY HIS eoas AG 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. STRAND, wee 


(\OMPOSERS of MUSIC (Amateur or 
Professional) proposing to bring their WORKS 
before the public will find unusual advantages in the 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT of Messrs. Ronerr 
Cocks and Co, her Majesty’s music publishers, viz.— 
Moderate charges, combined with accuracy, elegance, 
and despatch ; the confidential assistance (when de- 
sired) of revision of MS. by most able composers, and 
the publicity afforded by their widely circulated Cata- 
logues. New Burlington Street, W. 


APOORE’S IRISH ME LODIES, edited 

by Barre. in 1 vol. (240 pages), music size, 
elegantly printed on superfine paper, bound in light 
green cloth, gilt edges, 25s. Containing 73 of the 
most popular of the melodies (17 samen as duets), 
with new Symphonies and Accomps. for the piano, by 
M. W. Barre. Each song or duet separately » price 
6d. The work will also be issued in 12 monthly parts 
(20 }-No. 1, for March now ready. Ail ‘the 
words are set to the es Prospectus, with Preface 


and specimen pages, 
J. ALFRED NoveLLo De Dean 8t. Boho, & 35, Poultry. 


handsome, complete.... 14 5 | 


most patients | 


| vent Garden, 





THE SPECTATOR. 


NEW NOVEL—In 3 vols. 
HE DEAN; or the Popular Preacher. 
By Berxetey Arkix, Author of ‘Anne Sher- 
wood,” [Nert week, 
SauNDEKS, Ortry, and Co. Conduit Street, 
Square. 





Just Published, 
HE WOMAN’S QUESTION and the 
MAN’S ANSWER; or Reflections on the So- 
cial Conseque nees of Leg: using g - wriage with a De- 
ceased Wite’s Sister. By B. / 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co. ss. r ondu 
Hanover Square. 


it Street, 


~ Just published, with Maps and Plans, pric e 7s. 6d. 


cloth, 
eo OF A CLERICAL FUR- 
1 LOUGH, SPENT CHIEFLY IN THE HOLY 
LAND. By the Rev. Roperr Bucnaxay, D.D 
Biackie and Sox, Warwick Square, City, London: 
and all Bookse llers. 


ols. crown 8vo. price re 123. 

\HE LIFE OF or. F AUL, illustrated 
from contemporary History, with the EPISTLES 
Arranged, and Literally Translated, 


Chronologically 





upon the basis of the Authorized Version. By Tuo- 
‘ mas Lewin, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Rivinctrons, Waterloo ue, 
~ This day is published, in av mM ice 1s. 6. 
pues SANITARY CONDITION of the 
ARMY sy the Right Hon, Sipyey Herperr, 
M.P. Reprinted from the ‘* Westminster Review 
for January 1859. 
London: Joux Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 


Strand. 


FUTURE. 


Just published, in post 


HE SOUL and the LIFE. 


By Tuomas Cromwect, Ph.D. F.S.A. The 
Philosophie Argument. 
“The strongest arguments,—calm, temperate, and 


logical. Dr. Cromwell reviews with much ability the 














opinions of the various write —= es.”’—-('ritic, 
_London : E. T. Wanren , 178, St ] 
Just published, price ls, : 
panes TISM IN INDIA; the Ques- 
tions at Issue Examined; in a Letter to Si 
George Clerk, K.C.B. Xe. With an Append xX, con- 
taining an Account of the Recent Tinne lly Slaugh- 
ter. By Groncr Nonron, Esq. late Advocate-General 
of Madras. 
London: Ricnarpson Brow HERS, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
crown Svo. ¢ clo th, price 6s, 


HE ‘Due HESS of ORLEANS, (Helen 


of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. A Memoir. Trans- 

lated from the French by Mrs. Austrx, With Pre- 
face by the Translator. 

London: W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to th e Roy: “7 


Family, 15, Burlington Arcade, and 69, King’s Ro 
Brighton. 
are At all Libraries and Booksellers, a 
VOSE-COLOURED SPECTACLES ; 
a New Novel. By Mary Exizavetn Kinny. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

The FLIRTING PAGE, A legend of Normandy. 
By Cuances Draxrrenp and Grorer Denuam Hati- 
PAX. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

London: James BLackwoop, Paternoster Row. 

On Wednesday next, wt I I. price 4s. 

DICTIONARY OF POLITIC Al, 
ft ECONOMY ; Biographical, Bibliographical, 
Historical and Practical. By Hexry Duxxixc Mac- 
LEop, Esq. 


LONGMAN and Co. 


“NEW POEM ON MACCLESFIELD FOREST. _ 
Price 5s. cloth; or 7s. 6¢. with bevelled boards and 
gilt edges, 

‘PELL BOUND; a Tale of Maceles- 
WI field Forest, in Verse. By Revorrpr, the Forest 

vay. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


TRAVELS AN THE HUDSON'S BAY 
rERRITORY, 

Just published in One Volume, 8vo. Ww ith Route 
fap, 8 Illustrations, —— din Colours, and 13 En- 

gr: wings on Wood, price 21s, cloth, 
W: ANDERINGS of an ARTIST 
the INDIANS. of NORTH AMERICA; fh 
Canada to Vancouver's Island and Oregon, through th 
Hudson's Bay Company's Territory, and back again, 
By Pavui Kane. 
London : 


om 


Brown, ¢ und Co. 


iy is published, price Is. 
HLOR OFOK M and other ANESTHE- 
J) TICS: their History and use during Childbirth. 
By Jonn Cuarman, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. Reprinted with additions from 
* The Westminster Review ” for January 1859, 
Winiiams and Noroarr, IM, Henrietta Street, Co- 


London, and 20, South Frederick Street, 


LONGMAN, 


Edinburgh. 





is day is | publis shed, price 1s, 

: NEW RELIGION IN” ITs ATTI- 

TL DE TOWARDS THE OLD. A SERMON 

preached at South Fields, Wandsworth. Wednesday, 

19th Moses, 71, (19th Jannary 1859) on the anniver sary 
of the birth of Auguste 


Comte, 19th January 1793, 
By Rrenarp Conererve. 
London: Joux Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
__ Stra and, 
= PHOTOGRAP HIC Ni NEWS.- 
Weekly Number, price 3d.; stamped, 4d. Vol. 
1, containing Numbers 1 to 26, cloth lettered, pee 
8s. 6d., is now ready. Edited by W. Cooxr, F.C. 
This Volume contains in addition to a record of ail 
the Photographic Intelligence and Discoveries, a Cate- 
chism and Dictionary of Photogr: uphy, forming a com- 
plete mania of the science. It is a guide and in- 
structor to the beginner, a medium of communication 


and information to the more advanced student, and a 
book of reference for all practising the art. 
London: Casseit, Perren, and Garin, La Belle 


Sauvage Yard ; and all Booksellers. 


Hanover | 


' 
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cond, price ls. 
\W THAT SHOUL D T HE REPRESEN. 
TATION BE? or Reform Mes 
sidered, By : J. W. Witkrys. : — 
James Rune way, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers 


\ 


i 








Fourth Edition, enlarged, price Ls. 2d. post — 
ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 


PUNISHMENTS. By Cnaries Putts, AB, 


| One of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for 


the Relief of Lusolves it Debtors. 








UL or don }. Rive way, 169, Pice adilly, 
ow ready, price aC “bound in eloth, 
ai ISH AND FOREIGN st ATE 
) PAPERS. Vol. 31, for the Years 1842-43, Com. 
| piled by the Librarian and keeper of the Papers— 
Foreign Office. 
N.B.—The mer volumes can for the most part be 
had, price 30s. each. 
James Rineway, 169, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER, 
Just ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 

KETCH BOOK of POPULAR GEO- 
WO LOGY: being a Series of lectures delivered be. 
fore the Phil Institution of Edinburgh, 

By Uven MILier. 
AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE, 
a Resume of the Progress of Geological Science 
within the last two years, 


sophica 


WItHl 
Giving 


By Mrs. MILLer. 
Edinburg Tuomas Constante and Co, 
Londen: Haminvroxn, Apams, and Co, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. Svo. with . tre aits, 30s. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
VOURT OF GEORGE Ty, 
rom Orginal Family Documents. 
by the Duke of buckincuam, K.G, 

These volumes are the most popular of the serie. 
of So inatinn papers, not only from the nature of 
the matter, but from the closeness of the period to ow 
own times.”’—Spectator. 

Herst and Bra , 13, Great Marlborough Street 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
In 3 vols, 
‘ 

CREEDS. By the Author of “ The 

Morals of May } 

This story is told with more than usual skill, and is 
carried on wit spirit and rapid lity that never allow 
the int tt ag for a moment.” —Obser 


Also 


SIX YEAR tS IN RUSSIA. By an 


ust published, 


it . 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 
EVERY DAY. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Foustes 
LIFE’ 5 FORESHADOWINGS 
rt week 
Ilv rst Bra j , Successors to Henry Colburn 
MK. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
Ni st WE Eh. 
A TOUR IN DALMATIA, ALBANIA, 
and MONTENEGRO. By Rev. W. FP. Wiyertm 
Post Svo. 10s. Gd, 


among | 





THE BROAD ARROW ; 
in t 1c HISTORY of a ao 
ve po oo s. With x 


Ae iy 


PASSAGES 
By Oviné hyvst 
Ilhustratic by 








_ THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


3 vols 


SALA'S JOURNEY DUE NORTH; 


or STREEY LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURG. A 
New Edit in crown 8vo, with an Illustrati 
price 5 
Ric Ben “~ New Burlington 17 
Prbli n Ordinary to her Majes 


Now publishing, mthly Pai 2s, fid. ei 
MHE ENGL ISH ‘CYCLOP.’ A DIA of 


ARTS and SCIENCES. 
(Being ihe Fourth Division of the English Cyclopedia 
conducted by Cuartes Kytonr. 
Jlowing Divisions are completed : 


Six volumes, 
half-bound more 


j vilo 
PIOGRAPHY. 
D price 3.5 in 3 


vols, 


Four volumes, 
. half-bound morocco, 2 


{EOGR A PHY, 


(yo: 
ATURAL 
mo . sig 


pric 


HISTORY. 


Four volumes, 








lwo volumes, half-bound mo- 
Br: y and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street 

IM U E’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
pies of every recent Work of ar 

keowle ‘ rit al wt general interest in HISTORY 
I R ‘Puy, RELIGION, FHILOSOPHY, TRA- 
BL, and the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, on- 
io be ded to this Library as freely as Sulb- 

acribers ty “requ ire them, 
The present rate of inerease exceeds ONE HUN- 





DRED ‘ HOUSAND VOLUMES per Annu. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIP too ONE GUINEA 
NUM. 

First Class country yoo Two Guineas and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes ¥e- 
quired. 

Cnarirs Epwarp Mypm, New Oxford Street, 

don; and Croee Street, Manchester. 


PER 


Lone 
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In post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
r 
USSIA. By a Recent Traveller, 
being a Series of Letters originally published in 
the “ Continental Review.” Reprinted, with Addi- 
‘ons and Illustrations. 
= The best general account of the country that has 
ever appeared—without excepting even the valuable 
: wk of Baron Haxthausen ... . Those who wish to 
ome how most things are managed in Russia, and 
shat the Russian towns and villages are like, will not 
find any account so truthful and complete as this.”— 
Universal Review. | ; 
« The writer is evid ntly an intelligent and discri- 
minating observer of men and manners, and the gene- 


ral spirit of his remarks is liberal and broad.”—Zco- 


mist. = 
= These clever and observant Letters. 


« Some very interesting letters from the pe n of a 
Recent Traveller, which have appeared in the * ( onti- 
nental Review,’ give us an intelligible glimpse of the 
great changes which are as yet only in their commence- 
ment.”—Saturday Review. : 

London: WILLIAM FRANCIS GRAHAM, la, Bedford 

Street, Strand 


Spectator. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BERTRAMS; a Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Author of * Dr. Thorne,” ** Barchester Towers,” 
* The Three Clerks.” 
In three vols. post &vo, 
Published this day, 





MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S 
NEW WORK. 

A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN, 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Author of * The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.’ 
In two vols. post 8vo with portraits. 
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Shortly will be published, 


In 3 vols. crown Byo. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Esq. 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge; 


and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





OUT 


MACMILLAN 


OF 


und Co, Cambridge, 


Nearly ready, in crown 8vo,. 


THE DEPTHS. 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 





WHAT 


TO WIUCH ARE 


i. 


ON 
By F. 


MACMILLAN, 


, 


and ¢ 


In the press, 


REVELATION? 


A SERIES OF SERMONS. 
ADDED LETTERS TO A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT PRE- 
PARING FOR ORDERS, 
‘MR. MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES.” 
D, MAURICE, M.A, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 


. Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lendon, 








thout the Lith of March 
om INTENDED FOR THI 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE Containing Information useful bi 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
For the use of the Junior Cl 
the Higher Classes in Schools, 
Ry GEORGE L. CRAIK, 
Post Svo. cloth, 
On the loth of March. 


A Third Edition, with numerous additions, | 
‘| 


ses in College 


A Third and Cheaper Edition of 
DOCTOR THORNE ; a Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 1 vol, handsomely printed, price 5 
On the \5th of March 


Second Edition, demy im: Ww ith Portraits and Maps. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Vols. I. and Il. price 40s, 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR 
OF ‘“ CLYTEMNESTRA,” &c. 
THE WANDERER. 
By OWEN MEREDITH. 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

“ We are quite satisfied that Owen Meredith’s new 
volume will win favour. Some of the poems match in 
beauty of language and grace of thought with such 
masterpieces of music as Herrick’s, Carew’s, Marvel's, 
Tennyson’s, Moore’s, or Edgar Poe's oye 
Way this volume is remarkable.”—Athena@um. 

“ To describe them honestly is to declare that they 
are the best things of their kind that have come before 
the public for many a day. Some of them are ex- 
quisite in the extreme, di«playing a fine sensibility and 
a thorough knowleda ; 
Chronicle, 


Evers 


Route, & Wi 


tarting as to 
i Vocabularic 


By EDWARD B, EASTWICK, late Professor at Haileybury College. 
OUN MURRAY, Alt 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. 
Now ready, with Maps, Part 

| A HANDBOOK OF INDIA. 

MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

USE OF TRAVELLERS, 


I, and I1., Post 8vo. 24s. 


OFFICERS, AND CIVILIANS; 
Ilealth—Expenses—Comfort—the Overland 
and Dialogues of the spoken Languages. 


Outtit 


narle Street. 





STANLEY'S CANTERBURY SERMONS. 


THE UNITY — 





of human nature.’—Morning | 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. | 


: By HENRY MORLEY. 
With Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood 
by the Brothers Datzren. 
In a handsome demy 8vo. vol. price 21s. 

“ Taken all in all, then, these ‘ Memoirs of Bartholo- 
mew ’ are a generous contribution to the social history 
of England: and we feel persuaded the public will not 
allow the author to repent the elaborate study which 
could alone have enabled him to produce them. But we 
cannot, within our limited space, offer even a list of the 
numerous and suprisingly varied topics touched upon in 
this volume, Ow: readers must consult it for them- 
Selves, It forms one of the most amusing episodes of 
the history of London ever published.”— Daily Tele- 
graph, ‘ 


LIFE IN VICTORIA. 
Or VICTORIA IN 1853, AND VICTORIA IN 1858. 
s howing the march of improvement made by the 
Colony within those Periods in Town and Country, 
Cities and Diggings. : 
By WILLIAM KELLY. 
sd 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
; Never has there been any fact in history so utterly 
and simply practical in its details, and rude in its ac- 
tual expression, that appeals so forcibly to the imagi- 
nation, as the story of ‘ Victoria.’ Mr. Kelly is the 
proper man to tell it well, for through him it can tell 
itself. When there, he is not only in the scene, but 
ofthe scene. The adventurous spirit of the men who 
made the colony is his own spirit. He has been at 
home in California, at home in Australia, and he is 
now on the way to British Columbia. ‘ Victoria’ 
speaks through him with its own natural! voice,”"— 


Examiner. 
Cuarmax and Hac, 193, Piccadilly. 








OF 


publis! ». 7s. 6d. 


EVANGELICAL AND 


APOSTOLICAL TEACHING. 


Sermons preached for the most part in Canterbury Cathedral. 


™” 
by 


tical History i 
st Clu 


P, STANLEY, D.D. 
the University of Oxford, Canon of 


h, and late Canon of Canterbury. 


By the sae Author, 


SINAL and PALESTIN! 


Svo. lbs, 

EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to 
ertation 2d Edition, Svo. 1s 
Sy 


. 


VHN MURRAY, 


in Connection with their History, 


the 


Sth Edition, Plans. 


CORINTHIANS; with critical Notes and Dis- 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 3d Edition, Llustrations, Post 


Bishop STANLEY’S ADDRESSES and CHARGES. Witha Memoir. 2d Edition. 


Albemarle Street. 





CHAPMAN AND ILALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE 


By ANTHONY 


Author of “ Dr, Thorne,” 


In three vols. post 8vo. 


BERTRAMS. 


A NOVEL. 
TROLLOPE, 


“Barchester Towers,” ‘* The Three Clerks.” 


(This day. 


MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


A DECADE 


Auth« 


In 2 vols. pos 


OF 
By THOMAS 


r of “ The Girlhood of 


t 8vo. with portraits, price 1/, 2s, 


ITALIAN WOMEN. 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Catherine de’ Medici.” 
[ This day 


A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


DOCTOR 


THORNE. 


A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


[a l 


vol. handsomely 


printed, price 5s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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In Three Vols. post 8vo. 1/7, {Ly. 64. | 
ADAM BEDE. 

By GEORGE ELIOT | 

Author of ‘* Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


Witt14mM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


Th feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


POEMS AND BALLADS of GOETHE. 
Translated by 
W. EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C,L., and 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
sho and 


WirtiAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburg 
London, 





Second Edition, now ready, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
Author of ‘* My Novel,” Xe 
Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwodd'’s Magazine.” 
4 vols, post 8vo. price 2/. 2s 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


Tn post 8vo. with Index, price 9s. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
From the Earliest Times to 1848. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of the “ Eighteen Christian Centuries.” 
Wititam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh aud 
London. 





po completed in Eight V siemnes 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND 
ant ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the 
REGAL SUCCESSION of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


in Eight Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits and | 
Historical Vignettes. Price 4/.4s. bound in cloth. | 
The Volumes are sold separately. | 


WrittiaAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and | 


London. 


In 4 vols, 8vo. price 48s. 


THE LECTURES 
cr 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 
Embracing his Metaphysical and Logical Courses. 
Edited by the Rev. H, L. MANSELL, B.D. ond 
JOHN VEITCH, A.M 
Vols, I. and II, are published, containing — 
The Metaphysical Course. 


Wiiuam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Second Edition } 


In post 8vo. price 7s, Gd 
: THE 
EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
A New and Revised Edition, to which is added, 
A CAREFULLY COMPILED CNDEX. 


** [fe goes to work upon the only true principle, and 
produces a picture that at once satisfies truth, arrests 
the memory, and fills the imagination. . It 
will be difficult to lay hands on any book of the kind 
more useful and more cutertaining.”—The Times, 
Vebruary 5. 

Witttam Brackwoop and Sons, 

London, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 








Edinburgh and 


KELTH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS 


OF MODEKN GEOGRAPHY. 
Paar I. price 10s. 6d. contains : 
1 RANCE, with Index to 4406 Places on the Map. 
NORTHERN ITALY, ? with Index to 6230 Places 
SOUTHERN ILALY,f§ on the Map. 
air: ~ yen AND, with Index to 4907 Places on the 
Map. 
GREECE, with Index to 2187 Plans on the Map. 
‘This Atlas will be published in Ten Parts, ro 
lus. 6@, each, and will form a handsome po rtable Vo- 
lume, size 20 ‘py 135 inches consisting of a series of 
48 original and authentic Maps, construct ed by ALEX 
Karn ae F.R.G.S. Author of the ** Physical 
Atlas,” &e. and beautifully engraved in the finest | 
style, and coloured, by W. and A. K, Jonasros, with 
a Special Index to each Map. 


Writs Briaeckwoop and Sons, 
London, 


Edinburgh and | 


Yoore’s 


! cloth ; 


| lustrated with highly-finished Wood-ents, 


\ OORE’S 


THOMAS MOORE'S 


POETICAL WORKS 


ot YS EDITION of MOORE’S 

POETICAL WORKS, in 10 Monthly Parts, 
price One Shilling each. [Panv I. price ls, on the 
Slst instant. 


EOPLE’S EDITION 
IRISH MELODIES, Music 
Numbers, price One Shilling each. 
Nos. I. to VIII. 
Cavrion :—No other complete edition can 
lished, 


of MOORE’S 


and Words, in 10 


price ls, each, are now ready. 


be pub- 


\ OORE’S SACRED 
LV SONGS from SCRIPTURE. 


SONGS, and 
Music and Words. 


Imp. 8vo. 16s. cloth ; or handsomely half-bound, 26s, 


OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS, = and 
other Songs, Music and Words. Imp. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. cloth; or he andsomels half-bound, 42s. 


IRISH MELODIES, Musie 
and Words, Complete in 1 vol. Imp. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
or handsomely half-bound, 42s. 


MOORE’S 
for 2, 3, or 4 
or hand- 


] ARMONISED AIRS from 

IRISH MELODIES ; Music 
Voices, and Words. Imp. 8vo. 15s. cloth; 
somely half-bound, 25s. 


YOETRY and PICTURES from 
THOMAS MOORE: Selections of the most po- 
pular and admired of Moore’s Poems, copiously il- 
Fep. Ito. 
2le. boards; or bound in morocco, 42s. 


POETICAL WORK 


\ OORE'S C AL tKS: | 
i Library Edition; with Portrait and Vignette. 


Medium 8vo. 21s, cloth; or in morocco, 42s. 


\ OORE’S POETICAL WORKS: 
1 Traveller's Edition, from Ruby Type; with 
l2s, 6d. cloth; or in moroc- 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


co, 21s, 


} OORE’S POETICAL WORKS : 
i Cabinet Edition, with Portrait and 19 Vignettes 
10 vols. fep. 8vo0, 35s. 


\ OORF’S IRISH MELODIES: with 
i 13 highly-finished Plates from Original De- 
signs by eminent Artists. Square crown 8vo,. 2is, 
cloth; or in merocco, 31s. 6d. 


\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES:  I[lus- 
i trated by D. Macusr, R.A. Super royal 8vo. 
3ls. Gd. boards; or in moroeco, A2s. 6 


\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES: with 
1 the Preface and Notes, anda Vignette. l6mo. 
5s. cloth: or in morocco, 12s. 6d. 

OORE’S IRISH MELODIES: from 


i Ruby Type; with the Preface and Notes, and 
a Portrait. 32mo. Is, cloth. 


N OORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and 
SACRED SONGS: with the Notes and a Vig- 
6a. 


nette. l6mo. 5s. cloth ; or in morocco, 12s. 


h OORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, 

SACRED SONGS, from Ruby Type; with the 
Notes and a Vignette. 32mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, gilt 
edges. 


LALLA ROOKH : with 
13 highly-fiaished Steel Plates from Designs by 

Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, Square crown 

8vo. 15s. cloth ; or in morocco, 23s. 

\ OORE’S LALLA ROOKH : with 

1 the Preface and Notes, and a Vignette. 


5s. cloth ; or in morocco, 12s, 6d, 


\ OORF’S LALLA ROOKH from 
i Ruby Type; with the Preface and Notes, and a 
Frontispiece. 32mo. price ls. cloth. 


—— 


\ OORE’S EPICUREAN : 
i Notes and a Vignette. 
rocco, 12s, 6d, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 
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WORKS BY 


LORD MACAULAY 


= HISTORY of ENGLAND 
the Accession of James the Second. 

Hon, Lord Macautay. A New 

7 vols. post Svo. price 42s. cloth ; 


from 
By the Right 
Edition, revised and 
corrected. or sepa- 
rately, 6s. each, 


>. 


| ISTORY of ENGLAN 
Accession of James the Second, 
. price 32s. ; 


YD from the 
Library Edi- 


tion. * Vols. I. and IL, 8v Vols. 111, and 


| IV. 8vo. price 3fs. 


| 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 
| 





and | 


l6mo, | 


with the | 


16mo, 5s, cloth ; or in mo- | 


* 
0. 


YRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
J) ESSAYS, contributed to the ‘* Edinburgh Re- 
view.” By the Right Hon. Lord Macavray, Library 


Edition (the Ninth 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, 
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GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS.* 

Tue first volume of M. Guizot’s Memoirs of his own times ex- 


tended chronologically over some quarter of a century, beginning | 


with his introduction to Parisian life under the empire, and 
closing with the eve of the Revolution of the Glorious Three Days. 
The new volume embraces little more than two years, July 1830 
—October 1832; but though the author was himself more pro- 
minently engaged in affairs than under the Restoration, the inte- 
rest of the present book is by no means in proportion to its fulness. 

The object of M. Guizot is to defend Louis Philippe’s character 
and the policy of the doctrinaires in rendering the principles of 
government under the House of Orleans a continuation of those 
under the elder branch, and opposing those advances which not 
only Republicans, but we think the world at large expected from 
the understood promises at the outset ere the King was firm in 
his seat, This is attempted by a rather longwinded story, in 
which narration is overwhelmed by disquisition and exposition. 

In four subject divisions, extending through six chapters, we 
have first an account of the proceedings during the Three Days 
and the policy which guided Louis Philippe and his friends; next 

“ My Ministry of the Interior,” followed by the trial of the ex- 
Ministers of Charles the Tenth and the eflorts successfully used 
by M. Guizot and others to save their lives; fourthly, ther 
is the history of Casimir Périer’s ministry, till his death, and the 
formation of a new government, with M. Guizot as Minister of 
Public Instruction, the ‘* Man of Ghent” being too unpopular to 
return to his old post of the Interior. 

Through all these divisions commentary predominates far too 
much ; neither is the style of the best kind, at least to English 
tastes. The manner is a mixture of the lecturer and dispatch- 
writer, expressed in a diction rotund, and plethorie with words. 
Hence there is a monotony and an artificial air in the eomposi- 
tion, injurious to life and to implicit reliance upon the writer. We 
listen to him as we should to a pleader engaged to make out a case 
for his side ; nor amid the principles of political morality which 
the author launches against Revolutionists of every kind, do we 
observe that he attributes much weight to the right or wrong in 
the foreign policy of the period. Although out of office this 

voliey was in reality his own; and soothe to say it is that of the 
‘mpire now as regards the field ; for there was the piratical seizure 
of Ancona from the Pope under Casimir Péricr, on the diplomatic 
plea of maintaining French and opposing Austrian influence in 
italy ; and an expedition to the Tagus, ending in much greater 
violence than the affair of the “Charles et Georges.” With the 
narrative and commentary are occasionally mingled some political 
reflections, chiefly of an anti-revolutionary kind possessing both 
truth and depth. There are also aneedotes and sketches of public 
men with whom the duties or position of the author brought him 
in contact; but we think they are scarcely equal to those in 
the first volume owing chiefly to the state-paper style of the 
writing. However here are a few examples. 

Metternich on his Rule.—‘“ Diplomatists enjoy the privilege of rising in 
the estimation of their country without having borne the burden of its 
affairs and internal trials. After the catastrophes of 1848, the Prince de 
Metternich and myself had sought refuge in peathed 
him, * Explain tome, Prince, I beg of you, how and why the Revolution of 
February accomplished itself in Vienna. I know how it happened in Paris ; 
but in Austria, under such a government as yours, the affair is incompre- 
hensible.’ ‘I have sometimes,’ replied he, with a smile in which pride and 
sadness were mingled, ‘ governed Room, but Austria never.’ 

Marshal Soult.—** Both by character and position, the Marshal was well 
suited to this task, [the formation of a Ministry,] which he undertook with 
alacrity, and has several times accomplished wi le had no 

established ideas on political subjects ; no decided party, no permanent ad- 
herents, I may even go further: his profession, his rank, and his fame, 
enabled him to dispense with them. ile conducted policy as he had com- 
manded in war,—for the service of the State and the head of the State, ac- 
cording to their inter sts, and, for the time being, thinking himself only 
valled upon to succeed for them and for himself, and always ready wh« n 
vecasion required, to change either his course or his allies, without the 
slightest hesitation. But with this indifference, or, as I may say, this vo- 
luntary aptitude for a species of polygamy in politics, he w as not deticient 
in the spirit of government, in resolution under difficulties, or in persever- 
“wo in the enterprises of which he undertook the charge. It would have 
7 —— dangerous to rely on his devotion or to mistrust his fidelity. 
required securities and his own personal advantages : these obtained, he 
7 no fear of responsibility, but, on the contrary, was ré¢ ady to cover the 
ing with his name, who found in him neither obstinate wishes nor incon- 
venient pretensions; but merely on some occasions certain spontancous or 
premeditated jealousies, easily calmed down. In other respects, his mind 
— rude and uncultivated, somewhat confused and incohers nt, but at the 
ume ume judicious, fertile in resources, of indefatigable activity, and 
Strong as his physical conformation. He possessed, moreover, in the prac- 
ice of life, a natural authority, great in the army even with his equals, 

Memoirs to illustrate the History of my Time. By ¥. Guizot, Author of * Me- 
by 7 — po Mew Peel,” “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” &e. &c, Translated 
4. W. Cole, olume Il Published by Bentley. 
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predominating with his subordinate administrators, and which he always 


knew how to bring into play in the political arena, with effective, though 
rather refined artitice, either to impose on his adversaries or to evade the 
embarrassment of discussion.” 

A Trait of Louis Philippe—Ue had, in unforeseen emergencies, ex- 
tremely rapid impulses, prompting him to sudden resolutions far beyond the 
necessity. In later days, I more than once took the liberty of saying to 
him, * Never let the King trust to his tirst impressions; whether in hope or 
apprehension they are almost always in extremes; to see things exactly as 
they are, and to measure them by their correct standard, the mind of the 
King requires to examine them twice.” 

One of the most striking features of the volume is the helpless- 
ness and incapacity of the doctrinarics during times of commotion, 
when the instant choice of a course and a resolute adherence to it 
is the one thing needful to success, It was a subject of after- 
complaint at the time by the masses—call them Republicans, 
Revolutionists, or what you will—that the people had gained the 
victory, and been jockied out of its fruits. There seems to have 
been a great deal of truth in this complaint. Anything more pas- 
sive, or stirring to no purpose, than the liberal deputies during 
the outbreak is difficult to imagine, even according to M, Guizot’s 
own showing. He himself was absent from Paris at the first moment. 
On his accidental arrival the people were fighting, and the depu- 
ties doing nothing except mect, to resolve to meet again, This is 
part of his picture. 

* From the 27th to the 30th of July, while the popular feeling exhibited 
itself here and there inthe streets, extending and increasing from day to day 
and from hour to hour, | was present at all the meetings of deputies held in 
the houses of MM. Casimir Périer, Laflitte, Bérard, and Audry-Puyraveau, 
with no object beyond that of discussing the conduct we ought to pursue, 








and no connected plans except the notitication transmitted from one to the 
other that we should repair at such a time to sucha place. According t 


the incidents of the day, and the aspect of chances, these meetings wert 
very unequally anxious and numerous, * * * * The diversity of opinions 
Was not less than that of numbers. Some wished to carry resistance to the 
utmost limit of legal order, but not further. Some were determined on a 
change of dynasty, not desiring more, in a revolutionary sense; but con- 
sidering the step as necessary as the occasion seemed favourable, and flatter- 
ing themselves that they might stop at that point. Others again, more in- 
clined to revolution without showing it, promised themselves all kinds of 
indefinite reforms in the institutions and laws, commanded as they thought 
by the interests and desires of the nation. Finally, a few unquestionably 
sighed for a Republic,looking upon every other issue to the struggle maintained 
by the people in the name of liberty as an abortive deception. The gravity 
of the situation, the rapidity and uncertainty of passing events, imposed 
some restraint on the expression of these diflerent views, but they appeared 
in proposals, discussions, and private conversations; they proclaimed the 
opposite feelings that would manifest themselves as soon as minds and pas- 
sions were liberated from the pressing danger; they demonstrated the ne- 
cessity of quickly bringing to a close the erisis which suspended anarchy, 
but evidently could not suspend it long. bd . ¢ . 

**On the evening of the 28th of July, while we were consulting in a very 
small body at the residenceof M,. Audry-Puyraveau, and in a drawingroom 
of the ground-tloor, with open windows, a crowd of labouring people 
youths, children, and combatants of every kind—surrounded the house, 
filled the court-yard, obstructed the doors, and addressed us through the 
windows, ready to assist in our defence, if, as the report went, police-ofti- 
cers and soldiers were coming to arrest us ; but at the same time demanding 
our instant adhesion to their revolutionary movement, and declaring loudly 
what they would do if we did not instantly comply with their demands, It 
was not alone in the streets that this violent and decided spirit so unequivo- 
cally displayed itself.”’ 

The conduct of Charles the Tenth was equally weak and inde- 
cisive ; and M, Guizot contirms the report of an absurd adherence 
to forms and etiquette even when the throne was actually falling. 
When the combatants in the street—call them, as we say, what 


| you will—had gained the day, the Chambers summoned courage to 


meet and invite the Duke of Orleans to assume the office of 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, although some self-consti- 
tuted bodies publicly opposed the invitation, but without success, 
The reception of the Duke, when he appe ared in public on his 


acct ptance of the office > argued but ill tor the future stability ol 


his throne ; especially as there were republicans among his friends 
who were to become covert or open encmics as soon as his poli A) 
of repression was announced, 

“Even among the avowed partisans of the Duke of Orleans, the enthusi- 
asm or habit of the revolutionary feeling extended so far, that in the pro- 
clamation issued on his behalf these words were included ;—* At this mo- 
ment the Peers and Deputies are assembled in their respective chambers, to 
proclaim the Duke of Orleans, and to impose on him a charter in the nau 
of the people? 

” #* On the same day, a8 soon as he had acce pte d the office of Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, his Royal Highness mounted on horseback, to pro- 
ceed to the Hétel de Ville, as a mark of deferential courtesy to the national 
guard and their commandant M. de La Fayette. We all accompanied hin 
on foot across the barricades, which were scarcely opened. There was little 
appearance of strength in this anxiety of the rising power to seek an inves- 
titure of greater popularity than that which it held from the elected repre- 
sentatives of the country. But the aspect of the people was even more sig- 
nificant,—they pressed round us, without violence but without respect, and 
as if feeling their sovereignty in the streets through which we passed to pre- 
sent them with a King. We were compelled, for our own preservation, and 
also to protect the Duke of Orleans, to grasp each other firmly by the hand, 
and thus to form on his right and left two moving hedges of Deputies. As 
we reached the quay of the Louvre, a mass of women and children rushed 
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tended us to the Place de Gréve, dancing and singing the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
Cries and questions of every kind burst incessantly forth from this mob. 
Pointing to the Duke of Orleans, they demanded, ‘ Who is that mounted 
gentleman? Is he a general? Isheaprince? ‘I hope,’ said a female 
to the man whose armghetheld, * he is not a Bourbon.’ I was much more 
deeply impressed by our situation in the midst of that crowd and their atti- 
tude than even by the scene which followed a few moments after at the 
Hotel de Ville, and the apostrophes addressed by General Dubourg to the 
Duke of Orleans. What future perils already revealed themselves for that 
new-born monarchy, which alone seemed capable of conjuring down the 
present dangers of the country ! 

‘“* During the following days, when the Government had commenced to 
act, I went frequently to the Palais-Royal, [the Duke’s residence,] at tirst 
as a commissioner, and afterwards as Minister of the Interior. At the gates 
of the palace, in the vestibule, there were no sentinels, no police, no ofticial 
guardians of order and security. Simple citizens, custodians of their own 
accord, or placed there by I know not who, were seated or lying on the 
benches and the stairs, playing at cards and receiving their comrades. 
There was nothing of importance to reprehend in the demeanour of these 
voluntary guards, and if their ascendancy had been but a momentary acci- 
dent I should probably have lost remembrance of it; but the expression of 
their faces, their manners, their words, all indicated that even there they 
still considered themselves the masters, and that great would be their dis- 
content on the day when order, which they maintained as much for evil as 
for good, would no longer lie at their disposal.’’ ; 

Another feature in the book, and of more immediate appli- 
cation, is the manner in which the proceedings of the republicans 
under Louis Philippe, with the history and traditions of the Reign 
of Terror, contributed to dispose the mass of Frenchmen to 





against worse anticipated evils. Whether tricked or not by the 
“throne surrounded by republican institutions,” the Government 


make hay while the sun shines for winter store, you may plough 
it for wheat, oats, or Indian corn, which last Mr. Caird recom. 
mends; and yeu may break it up for artificial grasses. They 
what a climate it is. Population doubles in ten years—tho 
immigration must surely have something to do with this—or th. 
British farmer with an eye to the future might as well remain gt 
home. There are no diseases of harsher climes—though agye 
does carry off old people in ‘double quick,” and torments 
young ones till they get acclimated ; but it ‘* has no serious effeg 
on the health” Mr, Caird says, probably meaning life. They 
railways permeate the country, giving the settler at easy distance 
from any part of the state a ready means of communicating by 
means of the lakes, the St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic, with 
Liverpool, London, and everywhere. ‘The prairie land ready fg 
instant use, as already described, is cheap—two pounds te 
shillings per acre ; and you have such a eapital body to buy of jf 
you please, 

“The Illinois Central Railway Company have still 1,500,000 acres 9; 
land to sell. It is situated along their iine of railway, chietly within fiy 
miles on either side, and aifords every varicty of soil, climate, and situy. 
tion to be found in the state of Lilinois. They ofler their lands at prices 
which, considering situation, quality, and terms of payment, are the cheap. 
est I met with in America. Every facility for the transport ef produce t 
market is at the command of a settler ou their lands. At every nine or ter 
miles there is a station, with an electric telegraph, where the latest news of 


| the markets may be learned; while there is usually a store at the station 


was decidedly an established one, and with the national consent. | 


Instead of merely opposing it by the legitimate means in their 
hands, the republicans added the more dangerous modes of 

itation, conspiracy, and open revolt, to Parliamentary oppo- 
sition, not only frightening the timorous, and those who had any- 
thing to lose, but exasperating the industrial classes by the injury 
which such proceedings caused to all business, and the sufferings 
the result inflicted on the workmen. 


MR. CAIRD’S PRAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA.* 
AccorDING to the honourable Member for Dartmouth, the pros- 
pects of the British farmer are but so so. Land, as we all know, 
cannot increase ; but the demand for it does, as well as population, 
The tenant farmers do their part in multiplying future competitors 
for farms, besides encountering the present evil of competing 





‘‘ with men who having made money in other pursuits wish to | 


retire to the more pleasurable occupations of a country life.” 
Farms themselves, too, are diminishing in number, land is in so 
great demand for such a variety of purposes. It has been cus- 
tomary to talk of the obtuseness of the squires, but they have 
keen and clear ideas upon the subject of raising rents; and they 
are by no means slow to take advantage of their present position. 
Then besides competing with the tenant farmers for land, when they 
have made their fortunes, the trading classes compete in the labour 
market during the process of making. And though we may sneer 
at the intelligence of clodhoppers, they are wide-awake enough 
to know when two people want their services; and alas! agri- 
cultural wages have risen upon the tenant farmer. In like man- 
ner, though the cost of transport may be in favour of the home 
grower, he has, since the abolition of the Corn Laws, to compete 
with “the farmers of those foreign countries, whose soil is rich 
enough to yield corn for many years without manure,” and is 
thereby undersold “in his own market.” Thus, ground between 
the upper and nether millstone in the shape of a squire anda 
clown, or compelled to burn his candle at both ends, or shut up 
like Regulus in a barrel of spikes, or any other image illustrative 
of wretchedness, the British farmer is in sorry plight: the present 
bad, while worse remains behind, or rather before. In fact, Mr. 
Caird sees no other resource than a free Exodus of agriculturists 
to some land of promise; and it was to aid in this desirable con- 
summation, thet he passed his last autumnal vacation in a trip to 
America, to inquire into transatlantic capabilities. 

He arrived at New York on the 16th September, and was de- 
lighted with everything, ‘‘ except the manners of the people, and 
the extortionate charges of every one from whom it was necessary 
to obtain the slightest service.” However he did not linger long 
in the Empire city, making his way to Montreal by the Hudson, 
the railways, and the Lakes George and Champlain. From Mon- 
treal he passed along the great lines of Canadian water and rail- 





way communication to Detroit, keeping his eyes open as he went | 


along, and halting frequently to make excursions. The frontier 
town of the States introduced him to Michigan, of which he gives 
some account as well as of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, but his great object and his great love is Illinois. 
The climate of Upper Canada he says is severe; much of the soil 
is indifferent ; it all requires heavy work in the clearing, and the 
cost price is high. Michigan is pretty well settled already, and 
like Minnesota and Wisconsin lies too far North. In the two last 
named States land may be had cheap enough ; but mere cheapness 
is a delusion, when markets are distant, and transport diflicult. 


This last remark applies to Missouri in a less degree, and Ken- | 


tucky is a slave state. Illinois is the place for a mechanie or agri- 
cultural labourer, to go to, or an agriculturist with some little capi- 
tal: some of Mr. Caird’s friends in the State add “everybody ” 
to those three classes. There is no clearing necessary ; the prairie 
is ready to be turned to any use. You may graze it, you may 

Prairie Farming in America. With Notes by t! 
United States. By James Caird, M.P., Author of ** English Agriculture 
Farming,” &c. Published by Longmans and Co. 





Way on Canada and the 


»” “High 


| during winter and spring, and were followed by a cause of even 


° : ° 7 : | for , rchase of produce, ¢ » sale of necessaries. 
submit to the domination of the present Emperor as a protection | 1°" the purchase of produce, and the —apiag? seme ger 


Their terms of 
payment for the land are either cash with a discount of 20 per cent in th 
price, or a long credit with a moderate rate of interest for America.” 

A further advantage is that the habits and means of the Stat, 
allow a system of contract for all agricultural operations, Yoy 
may know nothing of farming, but you can build, fence, plant 
and cultivate, all at fixed prices, and buy your freehold on credit. 
These are the prospects, founded upon figures, which our Mem- 
ber of Parliament holds out to men with a small capital ix 
Illinois. 

‘** An intelligent,’ prudent man, with 600/. in his pocket, may rely on 
finding that sum sufficient to start him successfully on 320 acres of ric 
prairie land, if he avails himself of this credit system. 

** His position will be this. He enters into a contract with the Company 
for the purchase of 320 acres of their land, at the price of 50s. an acre. H 
pays two years’ advance interest upon this, but he pays nothing further for 
His first instalment, one-tifth of the price, then becomes pay- 


two years, 
His account 


able, and each year thereafter, till all is paid, another fifth. 
will stand thus- 





Two years advance interest on price of land at 7 per cent............. 12 
Contract price of fencing 100 acres, breaking it, sowing with wheat, 
reaping and thrashing, and tor building a house, stable and shed... 300 
Price of horses, implements, and harness ..........6.6. 000 eee eens . no 
522 
WO GE GIES COED oon cnc cddseccanidadcevesduseebeeseencessveven 300) 
1% 
Second year: contract for fencing another 100 acres, sowing it with 
i SOE, CNR on. cn nccdccucchvadneshosnchunensnes lw 


Wages paid and horse kee p for « ultivating 100 acres of Indian corn... 150 


472 

His 200 acres of corn crop will now yield him from 6007. to 700/., thus 
more than recompensing his outlay, and leaving plenty in hand to pay his 
first instalment, and to proceed with the vigorous cultivation of the land 
The same sum which would be needed to start one son as a farmer of an- 
other man’s high-rented land in England, would thus start three sons as 
the owners of farms, fenced, stocked, and under crop, on the fine prairie 
soils of Illinois. 

“Many English emigrants may, however, prefer to pay cash for thei 
land, and take the benefit of the large discount allowed. It is a less specu- 
lative system, and, where there is capital suflicient to begin with, I should 
decidedly recommend it as the best and really cheapest mode of making * 
purchase from the Railway Company. They allow a discount of 20 per 
cent for full payment in cash. A capital of 4/7. an acre will be found ade- 
quate to all the expenses of buying and stocking one of their prairie farms, 
the land being paid for out and out.”’ 

Now we dare say all these representations are true, but we 
suspect of limited truth. They may happen to some people, but 
do not to all; and at times and seasons they may happen to n 
one. This appears in particular facts which sometimes eontradict 
the general conclusions. Although you may make hay of prairie 
grass, yet it seems the best farmers break up the land and raise 
artificial grasses of some kind. Oue settler expressly lays down the 
rule, ‘‘thatcorn and hay should first be provided by a few years 
cultivation, before going largely into a flock. he prairie grass 
will furnish summer keep at little or no cost, but provision must 
be made for the winter.” The climate is of course milder than the 
wet lands of more Northern States, but it is so cold as sometimes 
to destroy the wheat crop. Heat and moisture occeasionally ope- 
rate in the same way, and on other crops as well as wheat. The 
great prosperity seems partly speculative, arising from over- 
trading ; and though this may not originate with the settlers who 
are only stimulated to over cultivation by an external demand, 
they suffer when the collapse comes, especially those who have 
pursued the plan recommended by Mr. Caird, and purchased on 
credit. A few miscellaneous extracts, however, will illustrate 
these points better than general remark. me 

““In this inflated state [of prosperity] the money panic of last year te 
upon them. The price of wheat dropped a half, the farmers refused to se. 
the rate of lake freights fell one half, and the receipts and traffic of the 
railways began to show a similar decline. The reduced prices continuec 
, greater dis- 
couragement,—a season of extraordinary humidity, succeeded by suddet 
and excessive heat, the effect of which has in many places nearly destroy’ 
the wheat others reduced it to less than half of @ 
average produce. So general was this unfavourable season in the nort 
west, that its effects are everywhere : 


autumn has naturally proved unh 


crop, and in 


visible. After such 
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a 
news travel fast. Migration from the Eastern States is suspended, and 
forei immigration has almost ceased.” * -. ° « 
« We spent the day in riding over the country, and in looking at the 
farms and talking with the settlers, Tl 
of New York, and are all complaining of the last wheat harvest as a nearly 
total failure. The pioneer of the settlement thus told me his story, He 
came here four years ago, and was so much pleased with the land and 
situation, that he advised his neighbours in the State of New York to 
follow hisexample. He purchased 2500 acres of as fine prairie as can be 
desired. The first two years everything was successful. He grew more 
than thirty bushels of wheat an acre on the newly broken land, and sold it 
for 5s. a bushel. He was thus tempted to lay out the money as fast as he 
made it, in enclosing and breaking more. The autumn before last he sowed 
00 acres with wheat; 600 of it was killed by frost, the snow that winter 
being 80 light as not to cover it. He ploughed this up and sowed again 
with spring wheat, which succeeded admirably. Last autumn he laid down 
600 acres with wheat, but was somewhat late and out of season in getting it 
sown. The spring proved unprecedentedly wet, the wheat was late in ma- 
turing, extreme hot weather set in, and his wheat, which till then looked 
well, was in one week rendered nearly worthless. The long-continued 
rains in spring had given them no season for oats, and Indian corn had for 
the same cause been planted out of season, with the land in an unfavourable 
state, and the breadth very limited.” * * * * . 

“ The next settler was a younger man, a graduate of Yale College, who 
had purchased a section of land (640 acres) three years ago at nearly 3/. an 
acre. He had built a house, enclosed his land, and broken up the half of 
it; but the wheat crop of last year, to which he trusted for future funds, 
had proved an entire failure. He spoke despoudingly of his future pros- 

ects, as he had, like many others, been tempted by the facilities afforded 
by the credit system of purchase in these Western States, to buy a much 
greater extent of land than his available means were adequate for. He said 
that they all counted on their wheat crop to ‘bring them out’; but, that 
having failed them, the whole country was straitened. He wished to sell 
ut at 4. 10s. an acre, that he might have the means of paving off his debts, 
nd repurchasing a smaller farm in the same locality, where his obligations 
ind risks would be less. 

“All the other settlers I met in this quarter had the same tale of a 
wretched wheat crop. One had had 120 acres of wheat, which he examined 
with several experienced farmers a few weeks before harvest, and they 
igreed in estimating the probable yield at eighteen to twe nty bushels an 
acre, When it was ripe he began to harvest it, but after cutting seventy 
veres he discovered that there was nothing but shrivelled husk in the ear, so 
entirely worthless that he not only desisted from cutting the rest, but set 
tire to all that was already cut, as well as that which remained.”’ 

These and some other facts of a similar kind, induce the idea 
that Mr. Caird’s recommendations are be received with some 
qualification, They may perhaps be advantageously acted upon 
by those who intend toemigrate, for Llinois is probably the best of 
the States for an agricultural settler; but they must be acted on 

with caution, and sanguine expectations rather kept down. It 
must further be remembered that Mr. Caird has no actual ex- 
perience of the country, the utmost time he could have given to its 
examination being two months or less. And though agricultural 
knowledge and skill will in some things supersede time, there are 
others where it cannot, but a man must rely upon the information 
of others interested in making the best of things. As a book, the 
account of the tour, and the Notes on Canada and the States other 
than Illinois and its neighbours, are brief, characteristic, and 
readable, mainly though not solely directed to the indications of 
natural soil and of agricultural industry. 





MAJOR PORTER'S HISTORY OF TILE HOSPITALLERS OR 
KNIGHTS OF MALTA.* 
DraTu, especially if accompanied with a touch of mystery, is 
often an advantage for historical preéminenee, as is particularly 
shown in the case of the Knights Templars. During the period 
when the Templars and Hospitallers held Palestine against the 
infidel, there was little difference between them in point of virtue 
or of services. Individuals might disgrace cither order to the 
extreme of treason, or even of cowardice; when the early reli- 
gious enthusiasm had passed away, loose living was too much a 
characteristic of both orders; favourers of one side or the other 
may pick out stories discreditable to the rival order—as Major 
Porter tells how on one occasion the Grand Master of the Temple 
was bribed, while the Hospitallers scorned the temptation—how 
a Templar Grand Master gave Guy de Lusignan wrong advice, 
and caused his defeat—how a dozen Ti mplars were hanged for 
surrendering a post which was tenable, at least in the opinion of 
those who hanged them. Still there is no clear balance on 
either side, Both orders in Gibbon’s language ‘‘ neglected to 
live, but were prepared to die in the service of Christ.” In every 
Siege or stricken field during the two centuries of their occupa- 
tion of the Holy Land, the red and the white cross banners were 
equally conspicuous in danger, and their followers the first to ad- 
vance and the last to retreat, when retreat they did. On the sad 
day when Acre succumbed to the power of the Mahometans, and 
the cross as an emblem of empire was driven from Palestine, the 
Templars occupied the most prominent position. Their Grand 
Master was commander-in-chief ; he fell in the last and triumph- 
ant assault of the intidel; the larger portion of his followers, 
falling back upon the Temple, perished within or under its falling 
walls; while the more prudent Hospitallers made good a timely 
retreat to the ships. And it may be remarked, as a curious fea- 
ture, that this hopeless defence was the only great occasion on 
which either order appeared as other than a subordinate, or at 
t as an auxiliary power. 

ith the expulsion of the two orders from Palestine their 
equality ceases. The few surviving Templars returned to Europ 
to subsist with their following in slothful case on their immensc 
possessions; and in twenty years the order was abolished, and 
4 great number of its members ignominiously executed. Imme- 
* A History of the Knights of Malta of the Order of the Hospital of St. Johu of 
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diately upon the fall of Acre, the Knights Hospitallers took re- 
fuge at Cyprus, where they were kindly received by Henry of 
Lusignan, At first they contented themselves with little more 





and employed their galleys in transporting poor pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. Soon after they waged a profitable naval war against 
the infidel ; and while the Templars were passing away, the 
Hospitallers under Fulk de Villaret, their Grand Master, con- 
quered Rhodes. During the two centuries for which they held it, 
the order, if not the strongest bulwark, was the first outpost of 
Christendom, and on two great occasions defied the whole power 
of the Ottoman empire. The forces of Mahomet the oak the 
captor of Constantinople, were compelled to retire with fearful loss 
from the seige of Rhodes. The city and island indeed yielded to 
Solyman the magnificent in person, but after a defence which 
forms one of the great seiges of the world; and drew from the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth the remark, that ‘‘there had been 
nothing in the world so well lost as Rhodes.” The Emperor did 
more, Having assisted with the rest of Europe to lose Rhodes by 
neglecting to furnish succour, he after several years’ delay, ceded 
Malta to the order, whence their more popular name of Knights of 
Malta. Here it was the fate of the order, under La Valette, to 
stand a still more celebrated seige than the leaguer of Rhedes. 
On this occasion the forees of Solyman had to retreat with a loss 
of three-fourths of their number, and fortunately for the order the 
great Sultan died before the expedition could be prepared which 
he intended to lead in person. This was the culmination of their 
glory, but for upwards of a century longer they still continued a 
military power contending with the Turk. 

But though the Templars, as a military order, were not superior 
to the Hospitallers, while the latter rose tothe dignity of a ruling 
power connected with great historical events, yet the Templars 
till a greater space in popular literature, and have a greater in- 
terest in the popular mind, than their rivals who accomplished so 
much more. The cruel persecution of the Knights of the Temple 
—the impenetrable mystery connected with the charges brought 
against them—the solemn protestations of innocence and the 
heroic deaths of their last Grand Master and his principal officers 
—have a romantic interest which open historical transactions can 
never possess. ‘Then the Templars were suddenly cut off in their 
prime. ‘The Knights of Malta lived through a not very creditable 
old age, and died at last, or at least surrendered their strong- 
hold, (for the order still survives,) to Bonaparte, in a very dis- 
It is likely that the knights were as profligate 
during their palmy days, as the easy bachelors who figured as ru- 
lers of Malta during the last century. But we are less offended 
by remote vice. A drunkard, at least to the sober, is better in 
poetry than in bodily presence. 

Various works have been published on these remarkable orders 
though most of them are passé, or special ; and none are of the 
highest kind. ‘The best as popular histories are Addison’s 
Kuights- Templars? which is a careful painstaking work, though 
slightly ponderous ; and Vertot’s once famous J/istoire des Che- 
caliers de Malthe, a brilliant and attractive, but lengthy and su- 
perficial narrative ; though as historiographer to the order, he had 
ample means within his reach, had he possessed industry to make 
use of them. A better history might be written upon the received 
plan, of either order, or of both orders. We still want a philo- 
sophie history which, by a careful exposition of times and 
circumstances should exhibit the necessities that rendered these 
orders useful, or indeed possible; and by a careful study of 
contemporary authorities should be able to infuse something ot 
living character into the narrative, without suspending the story 

ez This Major Porter has not 


to write ** essays or ** sketches.” 


done. He has written a narrative of events, varied by portraits 
of the prominent persons, in a readable but somewhat rhe 
torical manner, and without any particular acumen, in the 
passing reflexions. What is more singular in a_ scientific 


soldier is, that the warfare if not vaguely is very gene- 
rally done. ‘The principles of war are ever the same, 
but the modes continually vary with the mechanical and 
other knowledge of the age; while climate and country have 
their influence. The European and Asiatic systems of warfare 
during the crusades were very opposite, and the Asiaties differed 
among themselves as the Arab or Saracenic from that of theTurks. 
Yet the reader of these volumes has seareely a glimpse of thes« 
things; and very little of strategy or tactics. On the contrary, 
the Major of Engineers deals in such literary commonplaces as 
‘* scattering like chaff before the wind,” “hurling themselves in 
resistless multitudes,” though it appears that the ‘“ resistless” 
was resisted for atime. The three great sieges are the best done ; 
but their historical prominence has taken off their novelty; es- 
pecially that of Malta, which from its connection with the affairs 
of Western Europe has been often told, and by Mr. Prescott within 
these few years. 

Strange to say the internal economy and civil management of 
the order are the best and freshest parts of Major Porter’s book. 
This arises from his residence at Malta, where he employed his 
leisure in toiling among the manuscript archives of the knights, 
and poring over ponderous tomes in the public library, Modern 
research has discovered other documents; and amongst them a 
very curious report or survey of the state of the properties of the 
Order in England, in 1338, which has been printed by the 
Camden Society. From these materials Major Porter has drawn 
up interesting accounts of the internal state of the hospitallers 
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what curt; a view of their condition while in Rhodes; and a 
fuller exhibition of the sojourn at Malta which, though not the 
most glowing, is the most curious parts of their career. 


The fame acquired by the defeat of the Turks before Malta, and | 
| u ! was observed with the greatest possible nicety ; the grandest occasions beine 


the prestige attaching to the Knights of Malta as defenders of 
Christendom, gave to their flag in the Mediterranean a somewhat 
similar preéminence to that which England possessed in the nar- 
row seas, 

Fourteenth himself submitted to this claim. In 1765 a sort of 
paper-war took place with England upon the subject, though Sir 
John Narbrough, it would seem, only demanded the salute given 
to the flags of France and Spain. The authorities must have mis- 
understood the Admiral, or Sir John misunderstood them. There 
is some correspondence on the matter between Charles the Secon 1 
himself and the Grand Master; but the pith is here. 

** What this complaint of Sir John Narbrough’s consisted in is not very 
clear, since, by the annexed extract from the journal of the Reverend Henry 
Teonge, chaplain on board H. M.S. Assistance, one of Narbrough’s squa- 
dron, there appeared no reluctance on the part of the town to return their 
salute, or at all events they consented eventually to do so, and that after 
considerable rudeness and unnecessary bluster on the part of the captain of 
the Assistance, such as in the present day would not have been patiently 
tolerated by the weakest power. ‘ August Ist, 1675. This morn wee com 
near Malta; before wee com to the cytty, a boate with the Malteese flage in 
it coms to us to know whenee wee cam. Wee told them from England ; 


they asked if wee had a bill of health for prattick, viz. entertaynment ; our 
captain told them he had no bill but what was in his guns’ mouths. Wee 
cam on and anchored in the harbour betweene the old towne and the new, 


about nine of the clock ; but must wait the governour’s leasure to have leavi 
to com on shoare, which was detarded because our captain would not salute 
the eytty, except they would retaliate. At last cam the consull with his at- 
tendants to our ship, (but would not com on board till our captain had been 
on shoare,) to tell us that we had leave to com on shoare, six, or eight, or 
ten, ata time, and might have anything that was there to be had; with a 
promise to accept our salute kindly. Whereupon our captain tooke a glass 
of sack, and drank a health to King Charies, and fyred seven gunns; the 
eytty gave us five againe, which was more than they had don to all our men 
of warr that eam thither before.’ 

** It is evident from the date of this entry, which was the Ist of Augu 
1674, that this condescension on the part of Malta, although, according 
Mr. Teonge, it was more than had ever been yielded previously, did not sa- 
tisfy the punctilious admiral, since he penned the letter given above, the 
date of which is seven weeks subsequent to that incident. ‘That the Grand- 
Master did eventually yield to the demands of the admiral, and salute his 
flag to his heart’s content, is clear by the following extract from ‘Teonge’s 
diary, under date February 11th, 1676. 

“** Sir John Narbrough cam in from Trypoly, and four more ships with 
him. The noble Malteese salute him with forty-five gunns; he answered 
them with so many that I could not count them. And what with our sa- 
lutes and his answers there was nothing but fyre and smoake for almost 
two hours.’ , 

** Indeed, the behaviour of the townspeople 
been cordial and courteous, as witness the following extracts. 

** * August 2, 1675.—This citty is compassed almost cleane round with the 
sea, Which makes severall safe harbours for hundreds of shipps. The people 
we generally extremely courteouse, but especially te the English. A man 
cannot demonstrate all their excelleneys and ingenuitys. Let it suffice to 
say thus much of this place, viz.—Had a man no other business to invite 
him, vet it were sufficiently worth a man’s cost and paines to make a voyage 
out of England, on purpose to see that noble cytty of Malta, and their works 
and fortifications about it. Several of their knights and cavaliers eam on 
board us, six at one time, men of suflicient courage and friendly carriage, 
wishing us good successe in our voyage ; with whom [had much discourse, I 
being the only entertainer, because I could speak Latine, for which I was 
highly esteemed, and much invited on shoare again. 

** ¢ August 3.--This morning a boate of ladys, with their musick, to our 
ship’s syd, and bottels of wine with them, ‘They went severall times about 
our ship, and sang several songs very sweetly ; very rich in habitt, and very 
courteous in behaviour; but would not come on board, though invited; but 
having taken their frises, returned as they cam. After them cam in a boat 
four fryars, and cam round about our ship, puld off their hatts and eapps, 
saluted us with congjes, and departed. After them eam a boat of musitians, 
playd severall lessons as they rowed gently round about us, and went their 
way. 

** * August 4.—This morning our captain was invited to dine with the 
Grand-Master, which hindered our departure. In the mean time, wee have 
severall of the Malteese com to visit us, all extremely courteous. And now 
wee are preparing to sail for Trypoly. Deus vortat bene. 

* Thus wee, the Assistance, and the new Sattee, 
Doe steare our course poynt blanke for Trypoly ; 
Our ship new rigged, well stord with pigg and ghoose-a, 
Henns, ducks, and turkeys, and wine eald Syracoosa.’ 

“* This civility on the part of the Order of St. John and the Maltese 
towards the fleet of Sir John Narbrough was amply requited, since the ex- 
pedition to Tripoli alluded to in the above quaint stanza ended in the libera- 
tion of a large body of Christian slaves from their bonds in that principality, 
umongst whom were fifty knights, who were restored to their homes by the 
gallant inglish.”” ; 

The decline of the military discipline and power of the Knights 
kept pace with that of the Turks, and the funds that were wont to 
be expended in the defence of South Eastern Christendom, were 
finally devoted to themselves. The conquest of Rhodes had early 
given the Grand Master a sort of princely, if not regal, position ; 
there was a good deal of state kept up at Malta, mingled with 

tomish mortification ; perhaps slightly ridiculous, when compared 
with the actual power possessed. 

It was contrary to etiquette for a Grand-Master to pay any visits, and this 
rule was but seldom deviated from, and then only on most important ocea- 
sions. He was, however, sufticiently gallant to pay a visit of congratula- 
tion to the three convents of St. Ursula, St. Catherine, and St. Magdalen, 
both at Christmas and Easter. He also called upon the Benedictine nuns 
f the Citta Vittoriosa, when he took formal possession of that city, upon 
assuming the magisterial dignity. He was bound to inspect the Hospital 
of the fraternity periodically, and upon this occasion he tied an apron round 
his waist, and personally distributed their respective portions of food to 
each patient. He was supposed in this manner to fulfil his duties as a reli- 
gious Hospitaller.”’ 

Like the royalty of the old regime the Grand Master dined in 
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during their carlier existence in Palestine, though this is some- | € 5 
a year. The washing hands before dinner seems to have been a 


The flag of the order was saluted first: and Louis the | 


|} the unsuccessful man who is not hungry. If 


public, though not so frequently as the genuine crowned head— | 


[March 19, 1839, 
perhaps the expense would have dipped too deeply into his 40,0007, 


tradition of Syria, one of those frequent instances where manner; 


pass into forms. 
‘The ceremonial of the table, when the Grand-Master dined in publi 


the festivals of Christmas and Easter. The private invitations to these feast; 
were issued two days beforehand by one of the chamberlains, but on the day 
itself the principal maitre d’hotel gave a public invitation during the cele. 
bration of high mass in St. John’s Church. For this purpose he came jnty 
the body of the church, immediately after the offertory, bearing in his hand 
the wand of his office. Saluting the members of council one after the other, 
he in 2 loud voice invited them to partake of a repast which the Grand. 
Master proposed to give on that day in honour of the Order. At half-past 
ten o’clock, or thereabouts, the dignitaries who had received invitations pro- 
eceded to the palace, and were ushered into the audience chamber, wher 
the Grand-Master was in waiting to receive them. The dinner was placed 
on the table at eleven o'clock, and when all was in readiness the principal 
maitre d’hétel announced the fact to his eminence, who thereupon rose ay 
proceeded to the dining hall. At its entrance the cup-bearer presented hin 
with a basin in which to wash his hands, the seneschal holding the towel, 
Whilst this ceremonial was procecding the prior of the church advanced ty 
the head of the table and gave the benediction. He then retired into tly 
ante-chamber, where the guests were washing their hands, in readiness 
return with them as soon as the Grand-Master was seated. That dignitary, 
after having washed his hands and wiped them in the towel which t 
seneschal held for that purpose, took his seat at the head of the tabk upor 
couch of crimson velvet beneath a dais. The guests then entered the apart. 
ment, and seated themselves according to their rank upon either side of t] 
table, replacing their caps on their heads as they did so, The dinner thy 
commenced, the carvers performing their office, and the pages waiting oy 
the guests. 

“It was a point of etiquette upon these occasions that none should pre- 
sume to drink until the Grand-Master had set the example. As soon, there- 
fore, as the soup was removed his eminence called for wine, and rising wit 
his cup in his hand drank to the health of those who sat at table with him 
The guests thereupon also rose and removed their caps, remaining in that 
position whilst he drank, and until the moment when, after finishing hi 
draught, he onee more bowed all around and reseated himself. The guests 
then in their turn drank to the health of their host, standing up as they di 
so and bowing to him. The second toast given by the Grand-Master was 
the officers of his household, and the guests took that opportunity of pledg- 
ing each other, and at the third toast they also drank to the household. At 
the conclusion of the repast the Grand-Master gave the health of the Pope, 
and this was the signal for the close of the ceremonial.” 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Troutorr’s new fiction of Zhe Berframs is more remarkable 
for the literary and satirical powers of the author, and his pass- 
ing sketches of the weaknesses of social life, than for the features 
requisite to constitute a complete 1. In fact, the present 
work like ‘The Three Clerks,” and * Doctor Thorne,” rather 
neglects the failings and vices of the age, the exposition of which 
is Mr. Trollope’s forte, for a tale of passion, in which it is not 
clear to us that he is qualified to exeel. If he has the construe- 
tive gift to form a probable and well-sustained story, and the 
dramatic genius requisite to create persons of real flesh and 
blood (which may be doubted), his natural tendency to satire and 
smart remark interferes with the exercise of the first-named facul- 
ties, and introduces elements of suspension, if not of confusion into 
the narrative. In a satirical novel consistency either in persons 
or events is a secondary matter. Anincident may be improbable, 
a person caricatured, but if a social class or evil, or a well-known 
individual be distinctly exhibited, the mind overlooks the lesser 
incongruities, because satirical representation is the object in 
view. If an undercurrent of jocular tartness is intermingled 
with a tale of passion, the interest is disturbed by opposite ele- 
ments. In The Bertrams it is further weakened by conduct on 
the part of the hero and heroine, which if not postively immoral, 
is so unreasonable and questionable as to mar the reader's sym- 
pathy when their temper or self-will brings misery upon them- 
selves, The dramatis persone, though distingwished by truthful 
points and minute observation of the external traits of men, are 
rather an assemblage of qualities and demeanours, than that 
fusion of these things, which constitute a character in nature, oP 
in the highest art. 

It is probable that Mr. Trollope originally conceived a design, 
which haste or something else prevented him from working out. 
The opening of his book induces the idea that he intended to mak 
the examination mania of the age, and its indifference to any- 
thing but success, a subject of embodied display and_ sé arching 
satire. And though some of his early instances may not be ap- 
plicable, since they relate to struggles for distinction, which must 
always involve strife, and, are of all times rather than the present, 
yet there isa good deal of truth in much that he says. 

** As regards the low externals of humanity, this is doubtless a hums 
Let men, women, and children have bread; let them have if pos! 
let them also be dec tly clothe Ay 

In venturing to call ties 
they are comparatively low 
is doubtless 


novel. 


nge, 
no blows, or at least as few as may be ; 
and let the pestilence be kept out of their way. 
low, I have done so in no contemptuous spirit ; j 
if the body be lower than the mind. The humanity of the age rise 
suited to its material wants, and such wants are those which demand th 
promptest remedy. But in the inner feelings of men to men, and of on 
man’s mind to another man’s mind, is it not an age of extremest cruelty © 

** There is sympathy for the hungry man; but there is no sy mpathy fol 
a fellow mortal be ragge¢, 
humanity will subscribe to mend his clothes ; but humanity will subseri) 
nothing to mend his ragged hopes so long as his outside coat shall be whole 
and decent. 

‘To him that hath shall be given; and from him that hath not shall 
be taken even that which he hath. This is the special text that we delight 
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te fellow, and success is the god that we delight to worship. ‘Ah! pity me. 


een g [ have struggled and fallen—struggled so manfully, yet fallen so utterly— 
aners help me up this time that I may yet push forward on e again. W ho listens 
to such a plea as this? * Fallen ! do you want bread?’ * Not bread, but a 
: kind heart and a kind hand.’ * My friend, I cannot stay by you; I myself 
ublic am in a hurry; there is that fiend of a rival there even now gaining a step 
being aoe, J beg your pardon ; but I will put my foot on your shoulder—only 
feasts for one moment, Occupet extremum s¢ abies.’ 
ne day “Yes, Let the devil take the hindmost; the three or four hindmost if 
cele. vou will; nay, all but those strong-running horses who can force themselves 
_ into notict able places under the judge’s eye. This is the noble shibboleth 
hand with which the English youth are now spurred on to deeds of—what shall 
other, we say? money-making activity. Let every place in which a man can hold | 
Tand- up his head be the reward of some antagonistic struggle, of some grand com- 
f-past petitive examination. Let us get rid of the fault of past ages. With us, 
8 pro- let the race be ever to the swift; the victory always to the strong. And let 
wher us always be racing, so that the swift and strong shall ever be known among 
ace us. But what, then, for those who are not swift, ot strong? Vw victis ! 
icip: Let them go to the wall.” 
1 hir Nor does the author satisfy himself at the outset with general 
owel, remarks, The hero, and a hero manqué, are introduced to us as 
ed to relations, friends, and competitors for college honours at Oxford. 
0 th And the painful feelings of the cousin who fails, and to whom 
ter suecess was a family object, are painted, as well as those of his 
ot kindred. But this soon dies away. Wilkinson, who fails of suc- 
Nor cess by one step only, descends into a country clergyman, marrics 
part. happily at the end, and for any purposes of importance drops out 
A, of the story. His cousin young Bertram the successful competi- 
the tor, seems from his nature and success intended to illustrate what 


strong natural powers, suflicient application, ambition, and good 
health, will do in outstripping others in the race of modern life. 
But it comes to nothing. In consequence of his lady love re quir- 
ing him first to show his metal in the pursuit he has chosen, the 
bar, before she consents to name the day, he neglects his studies, 





mental suffering, is dependent upon the invention of the novelist, 

rather than his own exertions, for such quiet and good fortune 
as comes to him at last. The person who really illustrates the 
age is Sir Henry Harcourt; but he does it less by competition, 
save such competion as must occur in every society among those 
who aim at the prizes of life, than by hard work, resolute will, 
some self-denial, and much selfishness, He is not an amiable per- 
son, and is evidently disliked by his creator ; but we think him 
somewhat hardly dealt with. 

In carrying cut the story there are sketches of society abroad 
and at home, and many persons are introduced in passing who 
illustrate in themselves and their discourse some characteristics 
of the age. The Bertrams is far beyond the general run of 
novels, for keen observation, satirical powers, and knowledge of 
life. Itis not, however, worthy of Mr. Trollope’s abilities and 
cannot be said to add to his well deserved reputation. The fact 
is he writes too fast. An average six or eight months is too short 
a time for the gestation and production of a first class novel. 


ie 








It is curious to observe how frequently a particular mood of 
mind presents itself contemporaneously in similar forms, not from 
imitation, but from the force of cireumstances, Mr. Howard, 
the author of Gilbert Midhurst, M.P., cannot be compared to 
Mr. Trollope. He has not the same literary power or rather 
skill; he does not seem so familiar with actual life, nor has he 
the same keeness of perception, or smartness in pourtraying what 
he sees. If he has thought as much, or may be more, upon social 
and political questions, he does not display his ideas in such 
artistical form, owing to a certain crudeness. But like Mr. 
Trollope he has looked at the world with his own eyes, and not 
through the spectacles of other people. He has thought a good 
deal on socicty as it has been, is, and may be, if he has not always 
come to sage or indeed definite conclusions on what he has been 
thinking about. And like Mr. Trollope he throws the results of 
his labours into the form of fiction, although that is not perhaps 
the best mode of displaying them, at least with the qualities Mr. 
Howard possesses, which are rather speculative and argumenta- 
tive than narrative and dramatic. 

Asa tale, Gilbert Midhurst is not much. What there is 
arises less from incidents or the fortunes of persons, than from 
the picture of the hero’s mind, and his inward struggles from trust- 
ing faith to scepticism, and finally it would seem to indifferent- 
ism, with a readiness to publicly profess any safe opinions, having 
no convictions of his own. The story such as it is, turns on Gil- 
bert’s cousin Mary, breaking off their engagement, when Gilbert 
having intended to enter the church, declines from conscientious 
motives, and avows his scepticism. The thread of their mutual 
love runs throuzh the work, and though often hidden, or lost al- 
together, occasionally reappears. It is not however effectively 
— till years. after the commencement, when Gilbert, 
aving lost his fortune by contested elections, the kindness of his 
nature, and the arts of “ respectable” rogues, returns to take one 
last look at the scenes of his youth and love. He has been to 
the evening service, but spite of time and the obscurity of his 
position, the eye of Mary ion recognized him. Haunted by old 
memories, instead of retiring to rest with the household, she goes 
cova to Gilbert's study to ponder on the past. 

“ie the meantime, was lingering around the church, After a 

. , aw ty. And now, farewell to Cleveland once more,’ he 
= with Mary’s Prayer-book in his hand. But he thought that, before 

aving, he should like to see the outside of The Place. Thither he went, 
ane the lights in the bed-rooms go out one by one. ‘ This is the 
ra ung - Pe age that my friend, Mr. Jasper, would call re- 
eyo Bee ge res 
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we know not the conditions. Upon the whole, life is a pretty dream. Ah! 
the light in Mary’s room just gone out. Dear cousin! light be thy slum- 
bers, happy thy repose! Now, they are all at rest: no—a light in my old 
study.’ 

** He trod nois« lessly on the 
yards of the window. 

“ Within sat Mary, wrapped in a vision of the past: all the events of her 
blighted love passed before her ; she saw the sunshine glancing through th 
trees, and felt the hot kiss upon her cheek: again, all vanished, save the 
glare of angry eyes from behind the pillar in the church. Why had he 
| come there? Why so much secrecy? Was he too poor to be seen? And, 
| if old love had prompted him to go to the church, might it not also induce 
him to see the home of his happy youth once more? Perhaps, at that mo- 
ment, he was wandering round the house. The hours went, and the vision 
grew more vivid, At length, impelled by some strange impulse,—some 
magnetic instinct,—she pushed open the window that led to the lawn, and 
looked into the darkness : some one was standing on the lawn. 

* *Gilbert,’ she whispered, almost unconsciously, but there was no re- 
the figure moved noiselessly away. She doubted her own sense of 

it must have been mere faney. She waited: presently the form ap- 
proached the window, and stood again before her. He had rather have died 
than appear in that sorry guise: clad with misfortune and defeat, with 
every hope wrecked and poverty howling in his ears, But she had called 
him, and, spell-bound, he was compelled to obey. 

** *Gilbert, Gilbert, is it you?’ 

* ¢ Yes,’ said a deep smothered voice. 

** * Come in.’ 

** He stepped over the low window-sill, and entered 
:gain face to face : he pressed her hand. 

*** What Aas happened? What have you done, Gilbert?’ 

** * Nothing.’ 

* But some calamity has befallen you?’ 

***T have lost my fortune.’ 

*** But your honour, Gilbert?’ 

** *No,” he said, disdainfully, and turned away 

** Was she then willing love him even without 
‘ould this be his proud cousin ? 

** * You keep late hot Mary,’ said Gilbert, abrupt 

6 * Dear she said, hurt at his coldness, and throwing 
his neck, in me, and tell me all 
used, as I do, as I ever shall.’ 

** And thus this little faree was played out.” 

This forestalling of the catastrophe is no disappointment to the 
novel reader, for he would never reach it in the book, Gilbert 
Midhurst, M.P., is not intended for the circulating library ; but 
for persons who take an interest in discussions or dissertations 
upon questions in the main political, though perhaps appearing 
in some other form, For this end many characters are intro- 
duced, whose main use is to talk, Sir Jacob Midhurst, Mary’s 
father, is a Tory of excellent dispositions who is willing to listen 
to any one, and to go with change, when he sees clearly where 
| he is to go. The Reverend Mr. Jasper, the excellent conventional 
clergyman, meets objections in a conventional way, and silences 
the mediocre doubters, but is unable to cope with deeper thinkers 
like Gilbert. There is Mr. Montague, Gilbert’s tutor, designed 
apparently to represent a class of literary men who aim at official 
life, and support existing institutions as a matter of prudence, 
though they themselves have no fixed opinions on any matter. 
Then there is Mr, Truffles, addicted to strong radicalism and 
“stiff” gin-and-water, with some lesser personages. It is the 
chief business of all these to talk, which they do very well; but 
they rather tell us of evils than how to escape from them, landing 
in no other conclusion than the laissez aller. This indeed is the 
defect of the book, considered as a philosophical fiction, that 
not only does the question of ‘cui bono” rise up, but “ what 
end” 
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The author of ‘Mary Powell” is not so successful when she 
attempts to delineate actual life, as when she employs herself in 
reviving the manners of the past. Whether it be that the every 
day minutiw of former times have in them an interest which does 
not attach to the details before us; or that the present, encum- 
bered with the materialism of humanity, can very rarely rise to 
the poetical ; or that we require, when acquainted with a thing, 
an exactness of delineation difficult to combine with breadth and 
imagination, the fact, we believe, is as we say. At all events a 
large portion of Poplar Mouse Academy, though “ natural” in its 
detail, is somewhat wearisome in its effect. The distresses of three 
sisters left with a narrow income by the naughty evasion of their 
| father, their consultations among themselves, and confabs with 
their friends, as to what is best to be done, are all very truthfully 
deseribed ; but it is a literal truth, possessing little life and in- 
spiring no interest. ‘The love affairs of two of the ladies are of 
similar character, the doings of one lover being exceedingly flat 
in description, Yet strange to say the school business is attrac- 
tive. We take an interest in the “opening”; nay, we are not 
quite sure but that teachers might learn something from the 
mingled kindness and heartiness which Marian Middlemass 
throws into her method. We further take an interest in the cha- 
racters, and in the progress of the respective pupils—albeit th: 
advancement of some of them és extraordinary, and we sympathize 
with the sickness which passes through the house, All this is 
very real, though the effect is that of the juvenile tale rather than 
the novel;. and we think it would have been better had the au- 
thor adhered to the first named class of fiction, cutting short the 
family details as well as the love stories. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

In the carlier part of the week it appeared as if the probable struggle 
in Parliament on the Reform Bill, and the unsettled state of the Conti- 
nent, had thrown a heavy dulness over the publishers. The long-an- 
nounced “ Memoirs of Libraries,” by Mr. Edward Edwards, himself a 
librarian of long experience, and Mr. Caird’s “ Prairie Farming in Ame- 
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rica,” were the only arrivals of any mark. Within these few days 
there is a little more stir. “A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior” teils 
of Mrs, Coopland’s long apprehensions under the nominal protection of 
our ally Scindiah, and her sufferings, including the murder of her hus- 
band before her face, until Lord Clyde had established the supremacy of 
our arms, Mrs. Austin has completed her translation of “‘ The Duchess 
of Orleans,’ prompted to the task, as we learn from an interesting pre- 
face, by her love and reverence for the memory of that excellent lady. 
Canon Stanley publishes a series of sermons on a significant subject, 
“The Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching.” Mr. Wilson, the 
author of a curious volume on ‘ Mexico,” returns to his first love. In 
that work he told the world that an inspection of some of the places 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Despatches of Cortes,” lead him to the conclusion 
that the descriptions of the Conqueror were grossly exaggerated—that in 
short the country was not so civilized, or the buildings so magnificent as 
he represented. The attention which Mr. Wilson’s views excited have 
—— him to pursue the subject; and he has now published in a 

andsome and goodly volume, ‘‘A new History of the Conquest of 
Mexico” in which he endeavours to overturn the received story, and the 
authorities on which it rests. Lastly, Miss Strickland continues her 
Lives of the English Princesses in an eighth volume, containing 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine, daughter of James the First, and Sophia of 
Hanover, her daughter, through whom the House of Brunswick derive 
the crown of these realms. 

Books. 

Memoirs of Libraries ; including a Handbook of Library Economy. By Edward 
Edwards. Volumes I, and 

A Lady's Escape from Gwalior, and Life in the Fort of Agra during the Mu- 
tinies of 1857. By R. M. Coopland, Widow of the Reverend George William 
Coopland, M.A., late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge; and 
Chaplain to the Hon, East India Company, 

The Duchess of Orleans. (Helen of Mecklenburg-Schwerin.) A Memoir, 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Austin. With a Preface by the Trans- 
lator, 

The Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Sermons preached mostly 
in Canterbury Cathedral. by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxtord ; Canon of Christ 
Church, and late Canon of Canterbury. 

A New History of the Conquest of Merico. In which Las Casas’ denunciations 
of the Popular Historians of that war are fully vindicated. By Robert 
Anderson Wilson, Counsellor at Law; Author of ‘‘ Mexico and its Reli- 
gion,” &c. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Re- 
gal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, Author of * Lives of 
the Queens of England.” Volume VIII. 

Prairie Farming in America. With Notes by the way of Canada and the 
United States. By James Caird, M.P., Author of * English Agriculture,” 
** High Farming,” ** The West of Ireland,” &c. 


Notes of a Clerical Furlough, spent chiefly in the Holy Land. By 
Robert Buchanan, D.D., Author of ‘*The Ten Years’ Conflicts.’’—This 
rather bulky volume narrates a yacht voyage to the Levant, and a visit 
to Egypt and the Holy Land, rendered desirable to the author as a relief 
from his professional exertions. Dr. Buchanan tells with the fluency, 
but with somewhat of the mannerism of the practised divine, what he 
saw in his pilgrimage—which is what many have told already; and he 
describes holy places and remains, and discusses their authenticity, as 
some men with greater time and study have described and discussed them 
before. Particular occurrences may have novelty, and the author has his 
own way of looking at things. These will give an attraction to the book, 
for readers who are not familiar with modern works on Egypt and the 
Holy Land; but in a critical sense “ the Clerical Furlough”’ will not add 
much to our knowledge of the subject. It has some small map illustra- 
tions which are useful, and rare if not new in the mode of exhibition. 

Local Etymology: a Derivative Dictionary of Geographical Names* 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, F.S.A.—Some three thousand names of 
countries, towns, and places, with brief descriptions, derivations of the 


. . . | 
name,—tolerably full when doubted or disputed,—and the pronunciation 
The world and its languages are laid under con- | 


occasionally marked. 
tribution by the laborious compiler, and in derivations from the Oriental 
languages the Italian equivalents are given, as well as the Oriental cha- 
racter. British names are properly preéminent. We not only have 
great natural features, as Ben Lomond, or places of past or present im- 
portance. Mr. Charnock gives many London localities, as Billingsgate, 
Bedford Row, Fetter Lane, Fenchurch Street. It is a curious book ; 
and, besides its direct use for reference, so far as it goes, furnishes a kind 
of amusing interest in turning over the pages. 

White-Hands. 


A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Henry Spicer. Author 








of “The Lords of Ellingham,”’ &c.—A modern tragedy, really intended | 


for the stage, is better fitted for the theatrical critic after it has been 
played, than for literary comment when the author prints it; not in this 
case because the house reject him, but because “‘a change of manage- 
ment occasioned its withdrawal.’ The plot is laid in the time of Otho 
III.; and is founded upon a legend, which if it has any truth at all in 
it, is too opposed to modern ideas to have attraction for a reader. As a 
drama White-Hands is altogether conventional, in plot, persons, and 
language. It is, however, very clever convention, and some of the scenes 
would, we should think, be effective on the stage. 

Round about the Sofa. By the Author of “‘ Mary Barton,” “ Life of 
Charlotte Bronte,” &c. In two volumes.—Half-a-dozen tales collected 
from Household Words and other publications, ‘‘ Round about the Sofa,” 
indicating the framework, apparantly an after thought, by which they 
are connected together. One or two perhaps are more properly papers 
than stories. The majority are illustrative of national or provincial man- 
ners, but not losing sight of incident or passion. They have the force 
which distinguishes Mrs, Gaskell, and several of them have considerable 
finish and completeness; but they are not all of a pleasing character in 
subject. 

Ten Thousand Wonderful Things. Edited by Edmund Fillingham 
King, M.A.—An olla podrida embracing striking scenes of nature, curi- 
ous natural phenomena, singular characters, remarkable customs, and 
stories, more strange we should imagine than true, whatever authority 
may be adduced for them. 

Art versus Nature in Disease. By A. Henriques, B.L.P., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, &.—One object of this book 
is to attack the ‘‘ Nature and Art in Disease” of Sir John Forbes ; an- 








other to uphold homeopathy ; the third and main design (we take the 
authors own words) is “to prove that nature has no power to cure 
diseases.” 

Reminiscences of the Discipline &c. of the Royal Navy from 1814 to 183}, 
By Captain Archibald Sinclair, R.N.—A species of autobiographical 
recollections of what the navy was between thirty and five and forty 
years ago, describing the doings, life, and characters of both officers ang 
men on board a man of war, with some small adventures of the writer, 
The Reminiscences have something of the manner of Marryat but a long 
way off. 





There are so many cheap publications of various kinds continually ap. 
pearing that it is difficult to pronounce upon their origin or novelty, 
** Julia,” a novel included in the “Run and Read Library,” appears to be 
an American reprint. At all events the manners and persons are those 
of America ; the story, though not very probable there or any where, ig 
clever, and is effectively told. 

The “Every Child’s History of France,” seems the reprint of an 
abrigdment or adaptation from Miss Corner’s work. It is a readable 
book going over the striking facts of the history; and has a map and 
coarse wood-cuts of the French sovereigns from Pharamond to Napoleon 
the Third. 

“ The Julia,” 
Edition. 

Every Child’s History of France : adapted for the junior classes from “ Miss 
Corner’s History of France.” By Edward Farr, Author of ‘ Every Child's 
Scripture History,” “‘ Every Child’s History of Rome,” “‘ Collegiate, School, 
and Family Ancient History.” 


a Tale. By the Author of ‘Nellie of Truro.” Copyright 


LITERARY NEWS. 

On reviewing the literary history of the last seven yearsor more, it 
will be found marked by constantly recurring signs of public pressure on 
the chief publishing houses, compelling their attention to demands which 
at first sight may appear incompatible. In the first place, every r- 
curring season the public demand is for better books, and in the second 
place for lower prices. Jor and dear might suit the very small class 
of readers who patronized the booksellers two or three decades ago, but 
now that the million are to be served, Jetter and cheaper is the perpe- 
tual cry. To this popular demand, the most stately of booksellers have 
not scorned to yield, and the most conservative of all our authors have 
paid deference. It would take a long column to show by example, how 
first one, and then another have slowly yielded to the pressure of the 
new generations of bookreaders. The latest example is the issue of a 
cheap copyright of ‘ Byron.” It is to be followed immediately by a 
cheap illustrated ‘“‘ Moore”’ the first part to contain the whole of “ Lalla 
Rookh ” and a steel portrait for one shilling. 

Among the veteran pioneers of this new development of literature, 
the Brothers Chambers will always hold high rank. Their latest an- 
nouncement is a new Encyclopedia, the first number of which will 
appear on the Ist of April, at their favourite standard price of 14d per 
week, This work has been in careful preparation for several years, and 
is intended to form a Dictionary of universal knowledge for the people, 
on the basis of the latest edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. 
If report speaks true, it will form the crowning contribution of the 
editors to cheap literature. 

Another great illustration of our progress in literature of late years 
may be drawn from certain statistics in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, which establish that the British Museum Library is now only 
second in extent to the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris. It must be 
remembered that the proportion of old books is much greater in the Paris 
Library, and that the Library of the British Museum is quite a recent 
creation. The numbers stand thus. Bibliothtque Impériale 800,000, 
British Museum 560,000 volumes. 

Mr. Carr has just issued a Specimen Prospectus of his ‘* New Classical 
Lexicon of Biography, Mythulogy, and Geography,” which is recom- 
mended by Dr. Major, the experienced editor of an edition of ‘* Stephen's 
Gireck Thesaurus,” and “ Seapula’s Lexicon,” as by far the most compre- 
hensive and scholarlike work of the kind in existence. 

A Fifteenth edition of Mr. Eliot Warburton’s “ Crescent and th 
Cross” forms the new volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackctt’s ‘* Standard 
Library of Cheap Editions of Modern Popular Works.”’ 

It is stated by the Manchester Guardian that Mr. Kinglake, M.P., th: 
well-known author of ‘ Eothen’’ is closely engaged upon his history of 
the Crimean war. 

The third volume of Captain Brialmont’s “ Life of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,” translated by the Reverend G. R. Gleig, is preparing for pub- 
lication, and will complete the work. It will contain the history of th 
Duke’s career subsequent to the battle of Waterloo, and exhibit him as a 
man and statesman. Mr. Gleig will have much to say in this part of the 
work, from his personal knowledge of the Duke. The military history 
contained in the first two volumes, is remarkable, as the production of a 
French author, for its genuineness and impartiality. 

The long-expected poem of “ King Arthur” by Alfred Tennyson, 1s 
said to be almost ready for publication. The finishing touches have been 
given to the description of Merlin’s Bewitchment by the wicked Nemae, 
and of the Trials of Eind, and the fair maiden of Astolet, who hopelessly 
loved Sir Launcelot to the death. These subjects afford equal scope tor 
the Laureate’s labyrinthine obscurity, and for his rich colouring aud de- 
licate imagination. But surely we may also’expect in this volume som 
promise of the retiring manliucss, and vigour, and classical beauty of his 
younger days. ; 

Dr. Mackay is understood to have a work at press on America, which 
will contain the results of his recent visit to that country. 

The readers of Mr. Kingsley’s last fiction will remember that it con- 
tained a favourable notice of novel by Mr. Henry Brooke, which at- 
tained a high degree of popularity during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. It is now stated that a new edition of this fiction is in prepa 
ration, and will appear after the necessary expurgations by the hand of 
Mr. Kingsley. 

Young America shows signs of wakefulness as usual. Mr. Georgé 
Francis Train, light and flowing as ever, it is to be trusted, announces @ 


new book, with the dashing title of “Spread-Eagleism.” We are also 
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soon to be treated to a republican summing up of the old monarchi- | 


cal states in a series of histories. The first volume on the empire of 
‘Austria is out this week, and is to be succeeded by Russia, Spain, 
France, Germany, &c., each in a volume of between 500 and 600 pages, 
crown S8vo. 

The week has been marked by certain “amenities of literature” 
which merit a passing notice. Mr. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn 
writes an angry letter to the Times on the subject of the Buckingham 
Correspondence lately edited by the present Duke. He complains of the 
« ynwarrantable publication” of letters addressed in the strictest conti- 
dence to his Grace's father, and appends the copy of a letter addressed to 
his own father by the late Duke, containing an assurance that the letters 
from Mr. Wynn in his possession were preserved with inviolable secrecy. 
« Further,” adds the Duke, “I have written a paper to be found by my | 
son with my will, strictly enjoining him never to suffer any political 
papers which he may find to pass into any hands for examination or pub- 
lication, and urging him to leave a similar charge behind him to his suc- 
cessor.” The case, made out by Mr. Wynn is specious ; but “ audi alte- 
ram partem”’ is a golden rule, in obedience, to the dictate of which we 
suspend our judgment. 

A matter of personal interest also appears in the Atheneum relative to 
Madame Mario (late Miss Jessie Meriton White), who had been charged 
with a dishonourable use of the respected names of Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The brother of Madame Mario clearly exculpates his sister from 
this charge ; and also denies that she was appointed the almoner of Mr. 
Landor’s 100/. prize for Tyrannicide. 


The Critic returns to the charge on the subject of the “ Vestiges’”’ 
authorship. The gentleman on whose authority it originally stated 
Mr. George Combe to be the author went upon these grounds : he cor- 
rected a few misstatements in the book of recondite facts, and caused 
those corrections to be shown to George Combe alone, and in the second 
edition the corrections were adopted. The same gentleman invariably 
addressed Mr, Combe as the author of the “ Vestiges,” and Mr. Combe 
never denied the authorship. Meanwhile, “‘ A Man in the Streets” fur- 
nishes the Newcastle Chronicle with a very plausible explanation of the 
authorship on internal evidence. 

“Tt is some years ago since we made a minute examination of the 
internal evidences of authorship to be found in the volume, and we came to 
the following conclusions: Ist, that no one person has written the whole ; 
2d, that there were at least two, if not three, different styles employed ; 34d, | 
that here and there were — interpolated in one portion of the work, 
written by another pen, the style of which was found in another part of the 
work ; 4th, that this pen last mentioned acted as editor, while one or more 
writers were contributory ; 5th, the editorial pen is found in the eloquence 
of the book, which sometimes bears evidence of manifest interpolations, and 
which are grand general inferences from particular facts; 6th, that the au- 
thorship was known to Mr. Robert Chambers, Professor Nichol, and to (at 
that time) a prominent member of the Manchester Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society ; 7th, that the authorship could not be claimed by any one and 
could be denied by any one. Subsequent observation has confirmed these 
suspicions, and while we are prepared to state that George Combe was not 
the author of the ** Vestiges,”” we are equally sure that he was one of the 
contributors to its pages.”’ 





A curious discovery has just been made in the archives of the city of Lon- 
don—a new fact about Chaucer. In the reign of Edward IIL., a lone was 
granted to Geoffrey Chaucer of a room above one of the city gates (Aldgate) 
and of premises adjoining. The poet was the lessee, in the east of London, 
of a room like that over Temple bar, and of « house adjoining, like that of 


the Messrs. Child. 


Apropos of the approaching jubilee in celebration of the centenary of 
Schiller’s birth in Germany, we observe that the Cotta firm of Stuttgart 
will shortly publish their long-expected critical edition of Schiller’s com- 
plete works. Two new biographies of the poet will also appear from the 
pens of M. Emile Palleske and M. I. Scherr. The former will be immedi- 
ately translated into English by Lady Wallace. 

Madame d’ Harcourt’s ‘‘ La Duchesse d’Orléans,’”’ has now passed already 
through six editions within the four weeks that it has been published, and 
Messrs. Lévy fréres are preparing the seventh, 

The Abbé Duclos, vicar of the Church de la Madeleine at Paris, has just 
fulminated a big duodecimo volume against his dancing, singing, and flirt- 
ing countrymen and women. It bears the title, ‘* La Saison d’Hiver a 
Paris; ou Etude des Murs Frangaises sous le rapport sacré et profane.” 

The publisher of Béranger’s works, M. Perrotin, in answer to his public 
appeal for contributions to a life of the poet, has already received 2250 au- 
tograph letters of Béranger. The work is expected to appear about the 
month of June or July. : 

M. Alexandre Dumas’s return to France (he arrived at the beginning of 

this week in Paris,) will be announced to the world in the immediate ap- 
satay of a couple of volumes, entitled “‘ Traité Pratique de la Cuisine 
dusse.” So at least says the feuilletonist of the Brussels Jadépendance. 
The thing seems odd enough; yet the great novelist is capable of writing a 
book on cookery as well as on the rest of arts and sciences Which he has al- 
ready handled with his prolific pen. 
_ Mr. Hume, “ the spiritualist,’’ we are told by the same informant, has 
Just made a contract with M. Dentu, to write, before the month of June 
mext, a work ** on second sight.”” The famous ‘* medium”’ is now living at 
St. Petersburg, in momentary retirement from the world, with his young 
wife, Mrs, Douglas Hume, née Kroll. ‘ 

Among the list of forthcoming works announced by the publishing firm 
of Hachette and Co. in Paris is one which deserves particular attention, on 
account of the name of its author, M. Charles Nisard, the well-known sa- 
vane and lite rary antiquarian. The title of the book, too, is rather original 

Les Gladiateurs de la Republique des Lettres aux Quinziéme, Seiziéme, 
et Dixseptitme Sitcles,”’ (The Gladiators of Literature in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries.) 

m hy pale d ‘* The History of the Working Classes in France,” by | 
eal ome which lately received the first prize of the Académie des | 
Co., Paris = et Politiques, bas just been published by Guillaumin and | 

9 Se. is in two largo octavo volumes, and contains a vast quantity 
of information about the state of artisans and agricultural labourers in for- 
mer times, their wages, mode of living, &e. The author has made, for 
many years, the study of these questions his chief oceupation. } 
F . he third volume of M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s ‘“ History of Parlia- 
rT ape Government,” was published this week by Michel Lévy fréres. | 
4 us volume finishes the re ign of the Hundre d Day s, bringing the narrative 
town to the first Ministry of Louis XV II1., and the famous decree of the 
th of September, di “to } pe 


me so fatal to the cause of liberty. 


stined to b 


A magnificent illustrated work has just been published at Turin, by the 
Count Roberto d’ Azeglio. It consists of six large folio volumes, and eon- 
tains engravings, in mezza macchia, of the best pictures in the — gallery 
of Turin, with accompanying text, descriptive of the subject. The latter, 
which is from the pen of the Count, is not of the ordinary guide-book kind, 
but in the form of a number of historical and philosophical essays on art 
and artists, and their respective influence at different epochs and on dif- 
ferent men. 

On Monday this week the Paris Academy of Sciences awarded their an- 
nual list of prizes to the successful competitors for the questions proposed 
for the year 1859. The great Montyon prize, destined to a the 
author of the best work on any subject of experimental physiology, was 
given to M. Jacubowitsch, for his work on the structure of the brain; and 
the second prize, by the same founder, was divided between M. Lenbossek 
and M. Lacaze-Duthiers, the former, author of a book on the central ner- 
vous system, the latter, of a work on the anatomy and physiology of the 
mollusea on the coasts of France. The prize of Baron de Tremont, ‘* des- 
tined to aid a savant without fortune in the cost of works and experiments 
likely to bring about a discovery useful to science or to the more liberal 
industrial arts,’ was awarded for the second time to M. Ruhmkorff, in- 
ventor of the diamagnetical machine, and an apparatus for electrical induc- 
tion, both of which instruments have already been the means of important 
discoveries in electricity. Finally the great prize of M. de Bréant, of 
100,000 franes (4000/.) ** for the discovery of an eflicacious remedy against 
the Asiatic cholera’’ has, for the first time, been part/y awarded, viz. the in- 
terest of the capital since its foundation, consisting of 5000 francs, (200/.) 
has been given to M. Doyére for his experimental researches on the composi- 
tion of the air which the cholera patients exhale, as also on the temperature 
of their bodies and other physiological signs, observed during the height of 
the crisis, and chietly at the last few moments before dissolution. 

The Nestor of Sardinian Savans, the Cavaliere Giacinto Carena, per- 
petual secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin, and a distin- 
guished writer on subjects of natural history, has just died at the advanced 
age of eighty-one years. 


Fine Arts. 

Mr. Bell thus miuutely describes the Guard’s Memorial to be erected 
after his design in Waterloo Place. The front of the pedestal some eleven 
feet from the ground “ will be occupied by three soldiers,—a Grenadier, 
a Fusilier, and a Coldstream of her Majesty's brigade of Guards, in their 
full marching costume as they fought at Inkerman. These figures will be 
about eight feet six inches in height. Their respective flags will be behind 
them: thus altogether forming a pyramidal group. These flags rest 
against a second granite pedestal, on which, and above the flags, will 
stand a figure of Honour, with her arms extended wide, and in her hands 
and on her arms will be wreaths of honour. This figure will be ten feet 
high. The inscription beneath her will be, ‘ Honour to the Brave ;’ and be- 
neath the Guards, ‘ Tria juncta in uno,’ the motto of the brigade. The 
four figures will be cast out of brass cannon taken at Sebastopol, and 
given by Government. Behind on the near face, will be a pile of actual 
broken Russian guns, burst and mutilated, as they were found in Sebas- 
topol, which, I believe, is a new feature in a monument. On the sides 
will be introduced a slight degree of decoration in the sorts of sunk re- 
lievo used by the Egyptians, who were so accustomed to deal with large 
surfaces of granite.” 

The Water Colour Painters of the Old Society, headed by Mr. F. Tay- 
ler, their president, have petitioned the Treasury for independent space, 
on the site of Burlington Gardens, where they may “ erect a gallery at 
their own cost.” ‘The petition is favourably regarded, and will doubt- 
less be acceded to. 

Mr. I. F. Lewis’s “Harem Life,” so generally commended at the 
Water Colour Exhibition in 1857, together with two of Turner's pic- 
tures of the period of 1841, before his absolute obedience to the delights 
of his unrestrained imagination, are amongst the selection from Mr. 
Windus’s gallery, which Messrs, Christic and Manson put up to auction 
on the 19th. 

An important collection lent by Mr. Matthew Uzielli, of antique and 
other engraved gems and cameos, is now to be seen at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, together with the public collections. It comprises 
nearly 500 specimens, many of great excellence and value, including 
upwards of 350 of those recently dispersed at the sale of the Hertz col- 
lection. There are examples of the best periods of Greck and Greco-Roman 
work, as well as specimens of the cinque-cento in settings of the time. 

The reception or loan of fine works of art from private persons who 
are willing to give the public the benefit of secing and estimating their 
collections, is an honourable characteristic of the Department at South 
Kensington. 

Under the charge of Mr. J. Wright, F.S.A. Roman walls and 
tesselated pavements have been opened at Wroxeter, the ancient Uri- 
conium : part of a hypocaust has been traced, and the north side of the 
Old Roman Wall of the town has been excavated to its foundation. 

A correspondent of the Zimes states that the three portraits lately ac- 
quired by the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery at a price of 650 
guineas, were bought in the first instance by Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, 
for sixty-cight guineas. The increase in the cost may be well called 
startling. But worse, still, he affirms that the “ undoubted portrait of 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke,” passed for a considerable time, and was 
always accepted as the likeness of Queen Anne of Denmark! 

The collection of Ancient Chinese porcelain made by Mr. Fortune, the 


| celebrated tea-planter, realized nearly 940/., under the hammer of Messrs. 


Christie and Manson, on Thursday. The pale Turquoise pieces fetched 
good prices. A bottle, 164 inches high, 33/7. 10s,; another fine specimen 
with feathered ribs and ornaments in relief, 75/. ; and a crackle vase, with 
ornaments in circles and elephant’s tusk handles, carried off 61/. 

A visit to the atelier of the German painter, Overbeck, who inhabits 
the Cenci palace at Rome, with a gossipping genial criticism of his prin- 
cipal works, opens the sixth number of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
There is the same effective style about the illustrations, betraying the 
artistic taste of the editor. A chapter on Niello work introduces an en- 
graving of a rare Niello impression, which is in the possession of M. 
Charles de Langaleric. The next article on the sculptor Hubac, compa- 
ratively unknown to English amateurs, is enriched with a print of a 
charming bas relief in marble of Hebe and the Eagle. There ean be no 
question as to the conscientious care with which this addition to the 
illustrated literature of the French Capital | . its first issue, been 


has, from i 


| superintended, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CCX. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth- 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's 
by the 2d and BILLS for insertion by the 4th of April. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, March 19, 1859. 
REV. DR. HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
Yow ready, 8th Edition, 8vo. L6s. 
CHURCH DICTIONAR Y; a Manual 
of Reference for the Clergy and Students. By 
W. F. Hoox, D.D. Dean of Chichester. 
__Joun’ MURRAY, Albermarie Street. 


“The most complete guide yet given to the world,’ 
—John Bull 
_ Jous Mvrray, 











30th Thousand, 


MODERN 


Wood-cuts 


COOKERY. 


Post 8vo,. 


URR:z AY’S 


With 100 Illustrative 


Albemarle Street. 


This day, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s 


psu a SOG APHICAL 


ESSAYS. By Joun Forsrer. 











- The Grand Remon ver Cromwell 
strance, 1641 | IV. Daniel De Foe 
Il. The Plantagenets and V. Sir Richard Steele. 
the Tudors VI. Chartes Churchill 


ill. The Civil Wars and Oli- | VIL. Samuel Foote 
“If there is any part of instructive reading which 
concerns an Englishman, I think it is the history of 
his own country. That mostinteresting portion ot ow 
history—the reign of Charles I. the period in which, 
in fact, the question was determined whether this was 
to be a free or a slavish country—that period has been 
illustrated by Mr. Forster, with abstracts from the 
journals, reports, and debates of the Parliament of 
that day, which had not hitherto been known to the 
world. Any institution which has in its rooms books 
of this kind, by 
tain such knowledge, is most valuable for the improve- 
ment of the education of the people.”"—Lord John 
Russell, at the Manchester Athenwum., 
Joun Merray, Albemarle Street. 


LORD BROUGHTON’ S$ TRAVELS. 


This day, evel. 2 post 8vo. 18s, 








TALY : 


from the Year 1816 to 1854. Ly the Right Hon, | 
Lord Brovenros, G.C.B 
** Some of our readers may not be aware that the en- 


tertaining notes to the fourth canto of * Childe Harold’ 
avere written not by the poet himself, but by Sir John 
Hobhouse, (Lord Broughton) the accomplished com- 
panion ot his travels. These notes are here reprinted 


with considerable additions, and divorced from their 
connection with * Childe Harold.’ ” 
‘The original matter is still, we think, the most 


valuable part of the book ; its intrinsic merit is such 
as to make it worth reprinting in an independent form. 
So reprinted, it presents to us an old book indeed, 
but with a new face, and to some extent a new in- 
terest.” —Dress, 

By the same Author. 

revised and corrected 

vols, &vo. 30s 


ALBANIA 


and Asia, to 


Third Edition, 1858), with 

lustr: itions, 2 

JOURNEY THROUGH 

ee . other Provinces of Turkey in Europe 
Constantinople, 1809-10. 

“The Albanian travels of Lord Broughton, have ac- 
quired fresh interest from recent events. The eyes of 
the world are turned to the Turkish Empire, 
the provinces long ago visited and described by Byron 
and Hobhouse, are again destined to play no unimport- 
ant part in history. Mr. Hobhouse’s account of the 
country, as it was the first, is still the best that we 
possess.”"— Literary Gazette. 

Joun Murray, Albe marle Street. 


 ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Now Ready, Sc: ms E diti ion, enti weed, 


evised, Svo. 16s. 
] ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCIL; FIRST PERIOD: from the Apos- 
tolic Age to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, A.p. 
64—590. By James C. Rowerrson, M.A, Canon of 
Canterbury. 

I eface to the New Edition.—* The work has in its 
progress assumed a more elaborate character ; and I 
have now endeavoured to bring the first volume into 
ae with the second in this respect, by through- 
out consulting and citing the origin: me qutherttien s.” 

Also, now ready, 8vo 
ROBERTSON’S CHUR CH “HISTOR : = 
SECOND PERIOD: continued to the Concordat of 

Worms, a.p, S590—1122. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

** Robertson’s Church History is to be spoken of 
with much respect as a useful, learned, and conscien- 
tious book.” —Guardian. 

a An independent condensation, clear and full of 
life.”—Athenaum, 

** Will always be esteemed as a text-book for the stu- 
dent, while the host of references with which the au- 
thor has studded his pages will be inv alué able as a 
guide to the more advanced inquirer.”—Saturday 
Review. 

** Robertson’s Church History traces with great dis- 
tinctness the history of the Church ; and judiciously 
comments upon the whole i in a tone alike removed from 
fanaticism or coldness,’’— Spectator, 

* To great scholarship and luminousness of mind, 
Mr. Robertson appears to us to unite that gospel 
charity which instinctively shrinks from every kind of 
misstatement.”—D ress. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

YASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL 

) HISTORY, in Monthly Parts imperial 8vo. 6d. 
each, magnificently illustrated. The design of this 
undertaking is to present to families a work which will 
prove exceedingly amusing and instructive. Each 
part will contain illustrations executed in the first style 
of art, which alone will render it a beautiful picture- 
book. The text, while being truly scientific, will be 
written in a popular style, each Latin term will be 
rendered in English, and numerous anecdotes and 
illustrations will be interspersed, descriptive of the 
structure, habits, and haunts of animals, so that the 
juvenile members of a family will become so interested 
as to make them welcome each monthly part of ** Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated Natural History.” 

London: Casse.t, Perrer, and GALPrN, 


and 


and thoroughly 








which members and readers can ob- | 


Remarks made in several Visits | 


heap Editions, 6s, eac : : 

YTUDEN Ts MANU AL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. 

By W. Cooker Taytor, LL.D 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


revised, i vols, 27. 14s. 
ENGLAND, from the 
Death of Elizabeth. By 


Second Edition, 
| ISTORY of 
Fall of Wolsey to the 
James Anrnony Frovupe. 
*,* These Volumes complete the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 





Joun Ww. Pani K and Sox, West Strand. 

The Second Edition, Revised, 
YAUTIONS FOR THE. “TIMES, 
} Edited by the Archbishop of Duntty, 

This volume consists of Papers by several Writers, 
the chief of whom was Dr. Fitzgerald, the present 
Bishop of Cork. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
MHE HEIR OF RADCLYFFE, 


$y the same Author, 
“SEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
SVOR TERRACE, Cheap Edition. 6s. 
DAISY 


HEAR 











tHE CHAIN. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap 1 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition, Is. 64. 
London: Joun . Parker and Sox, West Str 1. 
ow re uly, pri ‘ 
POBERT Be RNS, oar "elles Lyrics. 


By Grenaty Massey, Author of ** Babe Christa- 

bel,” &e. 
London: W. Kenxr and Co, (late D. S6, 
Fleet Street ; Edinburgh: A. Exviior, Prine eet. 





| ECTURES ON EDUCATION, 
di - 


Monreu.. 


By J. D. 

ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN’ ENG- 
LAND, as atlected by the Advancement of National 
Education; being a Leeture delivered before the 
United Association of Schoolmasters of Great 
Britain, by J. D. Moners, H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools, 

Ex. Fools« ap Svo. price Sd. 
Rv Rev. CANON RICHSON. 

THE DIFFICULTIES of the EDUCATION QUES- 
rION; an Address delivered before the United 
Association of Schoolmasters of Great Britain by the 
Rev. ¢ — Ricison, Manchester. 


x. Foolse: ne Ait price Sd 
Tuomas Coxsranis 
Hlamivrox, ADAMs, 


and Co, 
ar ud Co. 


POL R rh 


Edinburgh : 
London : 


ARNOLD’s FIRST GREEK BOOk.- 
EDITION. 


ow rei ady, in 12mo, price 5s. 
A ler FIRS’ . GREEK BOOK; on the 
plan of he. First Latin Book.” By the 
K Tnomas Kerenvever Arnouip, M.A. late Rector 





ol 1. yndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
London : Rivixcroxs, Wate 1loo Place. 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 

The SECOND GREEK BOOK ;: containing an 
Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the 
Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 

The THIRD GREEK BOOK, containing a Selec- 
tion from XKENOPHON’S CYROP_LEDIA, with Notes, 
Syntax, and Glossarial Index. 3s. 6d. 

The FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or 
Books of XKENOPHION’S ANABASIS, 
RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: 
Grammatical References. 4s. 

In Shilling Monthly Parts : 

gt EDGE’S ILLUSTR ATED NA- 

TURAL HISTORY. By the Rev, J. G. Woon, 

Ys. F.L.S. Illustrated by Wolf, Harrison Weir, 
Harvey, Coleman, Xe. 

This work will abound with numerous authentic 
anecdotes, eminently calculated to render the work 
popular and amusing, as well as instructive. 
lishers have incurred an enormous outlay on this work 
and intend that it shall be unequalled for beauty of il- 
lustration, elegance of typographical execution, paper 
&e.: whilst its lowness of price will bring it within the 
reach of all the reading cl Part I. price Ils, 
uniform with Routledge’s [Illustrated Shakespeare 
will be ready on March 3lst. Specimen pages of the 
type and illustrations forwarded (gratis) on application 
or of any bookseller. 

London: Rovr_epGr, Warnes, and Rovr.epcr, 

Farringdon Street. 


P ARLIAMENTARY REPORTS 
by BOARD of TRADE. 
Just published, 

TARIFFS. Return of the Alterations made in the 
Tariffs of Foreign Countries during the year end- 
ing Ist August, 1858. 40 pp. fep. folio. Price 5d. 

WRECKS AND CASUALTIES ON COASTS OF 


the last Four 
containing the 
with Notes and 





UNITED KINGDOM, WITH CHART. Re- 
turn of, for 1858. 42 pp. teap. folio. Price 
| ls. 6¢. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Keturn of, for the half- 
year os 3lst December, 1808. 24 pp. feap. 
folio. Price 

RAILWAYS, ENGL AND AND WALES. Traffic 
Returns for the half-year ending 30th June, 1858 


38 pp. feap. folio. Price 5d. 
above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary 
Papers may be had at very low prices of— 
Mr. Hansarp, 32, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and 6, Great a 
stile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
Messrs. Eyre and Sprorriswoopr, (| LONDON ; 
New Street, Square, Flect pes, 
E.C 


The 


Messrs. Lose MAN, Paternoster Row, 

Messrs, 4 aC Kk, EDINBURGH ; and 
Messrs. ‘Tuom, ‘DUBLIN 
Messrs. HopGes and SMITH, g DU BLIN. 


And generally of all rs in all parts of the 





1 
| cellenve and corre 


| other’series of modern cheap works.” 


The pub- | 









THE CHANCELLOR OF THE HE 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM O% 
Price 6d. sewed, a Revised Edition of the 

PEECH of the CHANCELLOR of th 
kK EXCHEQUER, delivered in the House of Cc . 
mons, Feb, 28th 1859, on introducing a Bill to Amea 
the Representation of the People in Parliament. . 

London: Rovriepsr, Warnes, and Rovriepg z, 

Farringdon Stre et. 
AN eee WANT IN GIRLS’ 
Price 1s. 6d. strongly bound, 
\ UCH IN LITTLE. A ¢ ompendium 
| of Facts and Information. By M 
ALLBUT. 

This book is a brief digest of facts that require t 
be diligently impressed in early life on the me seeen: 
and it is compile d with much care, by a lady who ha, 
had great experience in tuition. 

London : Rovriepér, Warnes, and Rovriepeg 

Farringdon Street. 


“DISRAE _ ts Ss ate RARY WORKS COMPLE TE. 


rice ds. 6d. cloth lettered 
a. 


SCHOOLS. 


Mrs. Wiuuay 


No 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 









Vol. Il. Completing this New Ee dition of the 
Elder Disracli’s Literary Works. Edited by his 
the Right Hon. 1. Disracli, Chancellor of her Maj 


Exchequer, 
COMPRISING t- 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols, 
QUARRELS AND CALAMITIES of AUTHORs, 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 2 


2 vols 


LITERARY CHARACTER O! MEN Oy 
GENIUS 
Any Volume of which may be had separately, pric 
1x. 6d. cloth. me 
London: RovriepGr, Warnes, and Rovr.ene; 


Farringdon Street. 


ROU TLEDGE’s *° W LIBRARY OF FICTION, 





Now ready, price 5s, cloth lettered, 
1 lao WIFE "AND THE WARD; 
or a Life’s Error. A Story of Indian Life. De. 
dicated (by permission) to Lord Stanley. By Lieut 
Col. Moxry, Author of ** Twelve Mouths w 
Sashi-Bazouks.” Forming the Ist volume of 





of New Original Works, 

are intended to be issued monthly, each eo: 

single volume, printed in large type, on ; 

and strongly bound in cloth, with an Ilustrs 

be followed by 
ANEW NOV = 

Romance of Wa 
THE 


by eminent writer 


y James Grant, author of “ The 


MAN OF FORTUNE. By Atuayy Fi 
BLANQUE jun. 
London: Rovurtencr, Warses, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 


In square l2mo, price 7s. - each, clot) 
Every Volume illustrated with 20 ¢ stoured I 


j OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATCU- 
4 











RAL HISTORIES, 
british } . Pegs 13. The Aquarium. ( 
Laishley | Sowerby, P.L.S 
2. British Crustace Adam} 14. The Mollusca Mary 
White Roberts 
Greenhouse Botany. Cat 15. Garden Botany A. Cat 
iow low 
4. Yield Botany. A. ¢ 16. Economic Botany 
5 ‘lan Archer 
17. British P< T 
( M Moore 
18. British Lichens. lindsay 
7 ena 1 Physical Geolog di 
Jukes. 
. Dr. 20. Zoophytes. Dr. Land 
borough 
y G.B., 21. British Entomology. M 
rk. Catlow 
lv. British Ornithology. | 22. Birds. Adam W 
Gosse 23. Scripture Zoology. M.1 
lt. M paaeee. \dam Whit« Catlow. 
12. Min log It. Sowerby 2 The Woodlands Mary 
\ Roberts 
“4 popular series of scientific treatises, whieh, 
from the simplicity of their style, and the artistic @- 





of their numerous illustra 
a celebrity beyond that of any 
Standard. 
rLEpGr, Warnes, and Rovur.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 


ctness 


tions, has acquired 


London : Rot 
On the 24th of March will be published, Part 1. pnee 


ls. of 
| OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NaA- 





TURAL HISTORY. This new and orig 
work, the production of that very pa ar expou ndet 
of the works of nature, the Rev. : Woon, author 
or “Common Objects of the Sea Shore.” * &e. will be 
sure to satisfy the lovers of science by its profound 
knowledge, and by its perfect accuracy ‘of delineation, 
while it will charm the large number of readers, who 
seek for entertainment combined with instruction, by 
the amusing anecdotes with which its pages h 
abound, 

The text will be euriched by some of the most ex- 
quisite Illustrations that have ever adorned the pro- 
ductions of the English press. The great talents of 
Wolf, Harvey, Harrison Weir, Coleman, &c. have 
been laid under requisition to produce skete hes worthy 
of the subject, all of which are to be drawn express*} ly 
for this work ; and in order that ample justice may be 
done to these designs, the execution has been cone 
fide d to the skilful hands of Dalziel Brothers. 

* Routledge’s Natural History” will be complet ted 
in Forty-eight Monthly Parts, at 1s. each, and wil 
contain more than 1400 embellishments ; each Sixteed 
Parts will form a volume, comprising a distinct a) ad 
complete division of Natural History. 

The Publishers rely confidently on receiving public 
support in an undertaking upon which they have eu 
barked many thousands of pounds, and which, whether 
in re spe ct of its literary character, or the supe orb style 
in which it will be printed and illustrated, they have 
resolved shall be unequalled for excellence 

They beg to notify to the trade, throughout the 
kingdom, that specimens can be had on application & 
them. 

London : 





Router , Warnes, and RourLenck, 
] woringéen Street. 
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